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Assistant Administrator Comments on Important 
Features of Lumber Industry Code 


Consumer Protection—* Public 
avainst abuse of this power to fix minimum 


protection 
prices is essential. This can largely be ac 
complished by having a mathematical formula 
for determining what constitutes cost protec- 
tion. An additional protection is that of inter 
ested and informed buyers. Representatives o: 
the national retail and wholesale associations 
are to be members of the Lumber Code Author- 
ity. Determination of prices is required to 
Authority, in order to prevent 
unfair competition between divisions, as well as 
in the public interest. Representatives of the ad 
ministrator are also to sit on the Authority. Ii, 


come before the 


in the exercise of their interested and informed 
judgment on prices, the retail and wholesale 
representatives believe unduly high prices are 
heing proposed or are in effect, the administra 
tor is instantly informed through his own 
representatives on the Code Authority, and has 


an immediate veto.” 


Stumpage and Equipment Costs—'!t 
would be contrary to public policy to permit the 
introduction of any formula for cost protection 
which would attempt to re-establish such values 
i stumpage as prevailed during the early nine- 
teen-twenties, when peak prices were reached. 
Nevertheless, converters of timber into useful 
products should pay or be paid a fair price for 
the raw material consumed, which in this case 


is stumpage. In no other manner can the lum 


her and timber products industries be rehabili- 
tated and assurance be had that these industries 
will afford regular and increasing wages to 
that large number of persons who look to them 
for employment. 

“*Minimum price’ is not an absolute term, 
calculated according to various 
formulas which are defensible. There are, how- 
ever, definite limitations within which any spe- 
cific minimum price must be established. The 
lower limitation would have to include out-ot- 
pocket operating expenses; the upper limitation 
would, in addition, include recovery of capital. 
Profit in no case should constitute an element 


but can be 


of minimum price authorized by governmental 
authority.” 

“Aside from direct out-of-pocket costs, which 
should be allowed, important ques- 
tions of principle arise as to recovery of capital 
and by f 


oby T usly 


means of a minimum price assuring 
ability to meet financial obligations. It is clear, 
however, that if the lumber and timber products 
industries are to continue as privately owned 
and operated enterprises, they have to receive 
a reasonable price for standing timber and _ to 





The report on the National 
Lumber Industry Code, made to 
the Recovery .\dministrator by 
Dudley Cates, assistant admin- 
istrator, indicated an intelligent 
and thorough study of the prob- 
lems that had been presented dur- 
ing the course of the hearing. 
Some of the high lights of the 
report of Mr. Cates of especial 


interest to lumbermen generally 
will be found on this page. 











amortize the plant and equipment necessary for 
converting timber into lumber and timber prod- 
ucts. These considerations have been kept in 
mind in preparing the proposed formula for cost 
protec tion.” 


Reforestation Provisions—*Permission to 
establish minimum prices for lumber and timber 
products is believed to be necessary to make 
possible the increased wage schedules which are 
recommended in this report. 
of devising a cost protection formula also af- 
fords an opportunity to initiate a comprehensive 
conservation and reforestation program of the 
widest significance, such as the industries have 
agreed to undertake, in accordance with the 
stipulations of Article X of the Code.” 


* * 


3ut the necessity 


“ \iter many years of studies and conferences, 
there appears to exist a clear understanding be- 





RETAIL CODE AWAITS 
DECISION 


The National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Code, including some important amend- 
ments, is now in the hands of the Re- 
covery Administration, being carefully 
studied. The code committee is in Wash- 
ington, standing by for consultation and 
awaiting a final decision. When the 
code is finally approved and signed by 
the President. it will be printed in full 
in the first following issue of AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. Any dealer doubtful as to 
how to operate in the meantime should 
consult his State or regional association. | 
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tween the lumber interests and the Forest 
Service on the many practical problems which 
are involved in giving effect to the principles 
of conservation, as well as a meeting of minds 
as to their solution. | therefore recommend 
that the further negotiations and commitments 
provided for in the revised Article X be ap- 
proved, but on the understanding that in the 
event this article is not found to be effective, a 
further hearing or hearings may be called to 
revise it. 

“Those who use lumber and timber products 
should pay for the replacement of such prod- 
ucts. As one of the factors of minimum price, 
subject to market conditions, it is proposed to 
include an amount adequate to cover the cost of 
conserving and replacing as much timber as is 
harvested. Estimated additional charges which 
will have to be imposed upon each thousand 
feet of lumber in order to bring about this im- 
portant result are surprisingly small. 

“For a few of the more important species, 
the increased price for each thousand feet of 
lumber, in order to accomplish full conserva- 
tion and replacement, is estimated by the Forest 
Service as: 25 cents to 45 cents for Douglas 
fir, 75 cents to $1 for southern pine, 50 cents 
for central hardwoods, 25 cents for redwood. 
If the cost protection formula can be utilized 
for accomplishing the major objectives of con- 
servation and reforestation, the device will be 
amply justified.” 


Production Allotments and Control— 
“Allotments should be based upon a definite 
formula composed of factors which can be 
mathematically determined from ascertainable 
facts. The formula should be such that each 
operator could virtually calculate for himself 
the allotment which he should receive. Any 
other arrangement would create suspicion and 
contribute to the realization of that apprehen- 
sion which was expressed by several witnesses. 

Full publicity should be provided as to 
the determination of quotas and allotments, 
and as to all appeals and decisions thereon.” 


* 


“The Code as recommended contemplates 
their continued (small mills) and 
guarantees free access to the market to new 
enterprises, subject to the same limitations as 
are applicable to those already in the market: 
namely, that prices shall not be below the aver- 
age cost of production as and when determined 
by the Code Authority, and production shall not 
exceed the allotment made by the agency of the 

| Please turn to page 45] 


operation 


For Lumber Industry Code See Pages 26-38 
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IN A 
SERIES 


International Lumber 
Company will tell the 
story of the march 
of American civiliza- 
tion with Genuine 
White Pine. This 
is Chapter 2. Watch 
for Chapter 3 to ap- 
pear on this page 
September 30. 
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THE MARCH OF AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 
HAS FOLLOWED GENUINE WHITE PINE 


The Homes of the Pilgrims 
Were Genuine White Pine 


Every American history tells the story of the landing of the Pilgrims at 
Plymouth, Mass., in December, 1620 and the need for immediate shelter. 
The men and boys soon went to work cutting down trees and building log 
houses. The first building was 20 feet square—a common shelter and 
storehouse. During the first winter seven private homes, a hospital and meeting house were added. Four 
years later the Pilgrim colony had expanded to 180 persons and 32 houses. 

From those early days Genuine White Pine has never ceased its usefulness in the upbuilding of our 
country. Those same easy working qualities which the Pilgrims admired earned for Genuine Northern 
White Pine a reputation which no other wood to this day has surpassed. 


Genuine Northern White Pine (Pinus strobus) is still available in abundant quantities from Interna. 
tional Lumber Company's virgin forests—and we invite all industrial and yard buyers to renew their 
acquaintance with it. No dealer should be without at least a small stock of Genuine White Pine to 
meet the needs of the particular or specialized buyer. 


Get in touch with International today—Genuine Northern White 
Pine is today's outstanding lumber value at present prices. 


INTERNATIONAL LUMBER COMPANY 


1100 Builders’ Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














There is Plenty of 
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Handy— Accurate 


HE ACTUARY 


Does a Man’s Work 


for the small mill 
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TRY IT! 


a The Moore Cross-Circu- 
Y lation Kiln can be built 
with fan system over- 
head, below tracks or at 


1EE the tlds. The sidertan The Actuary tables are designed 
installation is particu- especially to cover all the ordin- 
a larly suited to the 


Small Plant. 








ary caleulations made by lum- 



































——— bermen. However, the Actuary 
- rt ad — e - 
ee will answer equally well for many other purposes 
low-cost lumber built kiln having large holding and where figuring is required. 
drying capacity. Tracks on ground level—no ex- " 
cavating or platforms to build. Your Problem May Be: 
wont steam or gas engine operates fan system. Fast, re- Money or Feet 
og le circulation produces high quality lumber, dried Shingles or Freight 
on low temperatures. W ll B 1 Odd 
More important still--it is the same Moore Cross-Circu- . a 7 
lation system now in successful operation in 500 kilns Areas or Bushels 
throughout the country. W ages or Moulding 
Write us—whether you are interested in a The Actuary will give you the answer, Quickly 
new kiln or remodeling your present kilns. : . : 


and Accurately. 


World's Largest Manufacturers of Dry Kilns and Equipment 


KILN BUILDERS FOR MORE 
THAN HALF A CENTURY 


AMERICAN 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 


in red leather. Postpaid, $10.00 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
NORTH PORTLAND, ORE, 


431 So. Dearborn St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Lumber Industry Operates Under 
Code Provisions 


Hk NATIONAL Lumber Indus- 
7 try Code, signed by the President 
on Aug. 19, is now a part of the 
Federal The and hours 
became effective Aug. 23 


law wages 
provisions 
and the control of production section 
will govern the output of the mills for 
September 
will 


various 


The minimum price sec- 
the 
the 
data for determining costs 


tion become ettective when 


divisions have assembled 
necessary 
have been 
worked out and approved by the Lum- 


ber Code Authority. 


and schedules of prices 

The rules of fair 
trade practice will become effective at 
such date as may be specified by the 
Authority, but not later than Nov. 1, 
1933. Provisions for the branding or 
marketing of and the use of 
shipper’s certificate must be submitted 
to the President not later than Jan. 1, 
1934, and after his approval shall be- 
come effective within not more than 30 
days. Allotments of 


lumber 


production for 
September and tentatively for October 
and November have been made and are 
being pro-rated to the mills by the 
divisional authorities. It will not be 
lawful for any mill, large or small, to 
operate until it has applied for and 
been granted its production allotment. 

The past two weeks have been char- 
acterized by numerous meetings in all 
parts of the country for discussion of 
the innumerable details incident to op- 
erating under the Code. Many of these 
present vexing problems, the solution 
of which requires patience, judgment, 
tact and a determination to 
conform to all regulations as nearly as 
humanly possible. 


sincere 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes 
that the industry as a whole will en- 
deavor wholeheartedly to co-operate in 
making the code effective. There will 
be disagreements as to some details of 


administration, there will be rough 
spots to iron out and there may be 
some recalcitrants to force into line, 


but all of this will be done with as little 
friction as possible. The personnel of 
no industry has a more favorable back- 
ground of patriotism and co-operation 
with the Government than has that of 
the lumber industry in all its branches. 
Its performance under the code will 
not detract from this long and enviab!e 
record. 

Inasmuch as the various regional as- 
sociations have been designated as ad- 
ministrative authority in each region 


it would be the part of wisdom for 
every producer to enroll under his as- 
sociation banner. He will have to pay 
the code and the addi- 
tional small association 
membership will be more than offset 
by the service received. 

It has an- 
nounced that the only way to increase 


fees anyway 


expense of 


been very definitely 


production al'otments is to increase 


the demand for lumber. This should 


September 2, 1933 
challenge the merchandising ability of 
every sales manager and every sales 
representative. A wonderful oppor- 
tunity is offered for the merchandising 
of quality and service, and leaders of 
economic thought have expressed the 
belief that advertising and promotion 
will be more desirable and more ef- 
fective under the code than ever be- 
fore. 

There seems to be no doubt that the 
really efficient operation, the product 
of which is intelligently and aggres- 
sively merchandised, is going to havea 
distinct advantage and stands to de- 
rive the greatest satisfaction and profit 
from compliance with the Code. 


Fly in the Ointment of National Public 
Works Program 


. ND BEFORE they put. their 
A tools away,” severally remarked 
our friends X, Y and Z who op- 
erate three of the yards in the city of 
Ikte., “the big shots of NRA might fix 
up a little code for this thing called 
Public Works. 
“Not so long ago, for instance, there 
was a hospital built in this town with 
public money. We could have worried 
along without it. But those peerless 
leaders, professional and amateur, who 
have a genius for such good deeds 
pointed out that it would hire some 
unemployed and that it would jazz up 
the circulation in the local marts of 
trade. It didn’t do quite so well by 
the unemployed, though a few common 
laborers did get in on it; but that jazz 
stuff was a prophetic utterance. 

“The contractor who landed the job 
had a natural instinct for cutting bids 
down to boy size. But to forestall any 
absence of mind on his part the off- 
cials in charge thought up several ways 
of calling his attention to the blessed 
uses of competition. 

“He didn’t realize until his name was 
on the dotted line just how puny his 
bid was. He went into a session of 
deep thought: and when he understood 
the matter clearly he saw that, things 
being what they were, he couldn't love 


the idea of losing any of his own 
money. So he cordially invited all of 


us who desired to sell him materials to 
emulate his noble example and to hone 
up the price knife. 

“The picture now cuts back to the 
old homestead and sketches rapidly a 
period of the five antecedent years. 
After much labor and sorrow and 
searching of the law and the gospel of 
right retailing, we had persuaded most 
of the boys to learn their costs and 


individually to set fair prices which 
were asked of all and sundry alike. 


“At this point we return to the 
tragic story. But vou can guess with- 
out elaborate statistics or blueprints 


what happened when this  public- 
spirited project bloomed upon the 
horizon. All the ground work of busi- 
ness evangelism slid into the sewer, 
and we fought like a bunch of alley 


cats. The unlucky boy who sold the 
lumber threw in his shirt. No local 
material man would believe another 


local material man if George Wash- 
ington swore personally to the truth 
of his statements. We took to wear- 
ing gas masks and to sleeping with a 
sackful of hand under the 
pillow. This earnest battle of the cen- 
tury continued with its strength un- 
abated after the hospital was an ac- 
complished fact; and it was months 
hefore we could see each other across 
the street without reaching the hand 
of preparedness into a drawer. 

“Of course we should have had more 
And vet it seems right queer 
that before our public-spirited leaders 
threw this saving project into our pal- 
pitating midst we had managed to 
compete to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned without going completely nuts. 
In those dear and, as we thought, diff- 
cult days we could meet the payroll 
Saturday noon and even stake a hungry 
man to a cup of coffee. 

“To be sure, we've recovered a little. 
\Ve can meet each other at the Cham- 
ber of Commerce luncheons without 
backing up against opposite walls and 
thinking of short Anglo-Saxon words. 

“Now, our patriotic local leaders 
tell us the community is to be saved 
again; this time by a new post office. 

“Gosh, how we dread it!” 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Merchandising Methods That a 
Country Yard Can Use 


Harry A. Brattin, of F. J. Brattin & Son, 
Shepherd, Mich., is located in. a little town of 
less than a thousand population, but he is so 
popular with other Jumbermen about the State 
that he was elected president of the Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association last Febru- 
ary, is so well informed on building materials 
and methods that he keeps his customers’ farms 
as eficient in housing as their funds will allow, 
and is such a good merchandiser that he sold 
8,000 pounds of Zinclad nails in one year when 
competitors believed there was little or no de- 
mand for this higher-quality, higher-priced 
product. 

A yisit to this yard was well worth the long 
drive that an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN repre- 
sentative made for the purpose, for Mr. Brattin 
is typical of the many wide-awake operators of 
small-town lumber establishments who apply 
energy, ability and sound business principles to 
the task of supplying customers with the build- 
ing materials they should have. He knows his 
customers personally—not as numbers, or 
graphs, or tacks on a map—and he knows about 
how much money they make and how they 
make it. Right at present he knows rather how 
much money they are not making, and _ this 
lumberman’s “horns” are decidedly “pulled in,” 
in regard to sales promotion. 

“Most traveling salesmen,” he confided, 
“don’t seem to realize that a dealer in a little 
place like this does know everybody and every- 
hody’s ability to pay. It is easy for them to 
get the idea that we're asleep at the switch, if 
were not jumping around trying to sell their 
products. They think we overlook a lot of 
good bets, and one salesman spent two days here 
calling on customers before he was convinced 
that the money really is not available. If a man 
hasn't the money to build, and I know he 
hasn't, and if I can’t afford to carry him until he 
gets the money, which I know I can't, I’m not 
going to try to sell him that material. If I goa 
to him to try to drum up trade, he is immedi- 
ately at an advantage when it comes to talking 
about terms of payment, for he can say, ‘Well, 
you wanted to sell it to me.’” 

To the question, “Well, what can you do 
such circumstances, in the way of getting busi- 
ness” he replied that he relies mainly on gen- 
eral advertising, chiefly in the local newspaper 
and on large billboards. “This town needs its 
newspaper,”’ he said, “and I know that the paper 


has to have advertising if it is to continue to 
operate, so we have an ad in every week. We 
send out mailings to a regular list, too, and 
make calls, but nowadays they are not sales 
calls—just friendly visits. Then, if a man comes 
In, it is on his own initiative. He usually 





Front of the well kept shed, showing specialties on display; bronze is 
winner is on the big door 


plaque of “clean yard” 


knows. where he can get the money for what 
he wants, if he doesn’t have it with him, and 
we are able to talk terms on a more satisfac 
tory basis than if I were in his home, asking 
him for the business.” 

The newspaper advertisements he mentioned 
are of the news column type, mixing words of 
building wisdom with sly digs at this and that 
in folks’ everyday life. It is called “The Knot 
Hole,’ and H. A. Brattin as editor has worked 
up a large following of readers. 

Shortly before the writer's arrival a car had 
been unloaded and pulled out, and a little of the 
merchandise had not been put in its appointed 
place yet. Among this lot were a half-dozen 
boxes of Zinclad nails, and a little inquiry dis- 
closed the fact that Mr. Brattin does a good 
business in this quality product. 

“We sold 8,000 pounds of them in one year,’ 
he said, “when some folks thought they couldn't 
be sold at all.” 

“How did you do it?” 

“T simply told my customers, when they 
bought a good roof, that I would not guarantee 
its life unless they did use a good nail like this. 
\ dealer can’t afford to, for it the nails rust out 
in a few years the roof will leak, no matter how 
good the shingles were. I tell them about that, 


THE KNOT-HOLE 


22 Shepherd, Mich., July 20, 1933 No. 26 
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Improvements Now. 


Save money — do 
nst let your build- 
ings deteriorate fur- 
ther — recondition 
them this eummer. 
Buy the materials 
you need before we 


want to be absolute- 
ly immune against 
malarial danger 
from those pests, 
we recommend the 
16 mesh wise. We 
have both, priced 
right. 










Make Needed 
Improvements Now. 


We have several 
books full of ideas 
for making your 
summer yard more 
attractive. Come m 






Make Needed 


ced to raise Impicvements Now. 


and look them thra. 
You are welegme— 
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Shepherd residents watch for the wit and wis- 
dom of the lumber dealer's advertisements 


and why this nail is worth its price and more, 
and my customers won't have anything else. 
One time not long ago I sold out of these nails, 
and it would be a few days before I could get 
any more from the warehouse, so I had to get 
some from a dealer in another town. He had 
three boxes. he said, and was glad to sell them 
to me. They were all 
dusty, and had been ’way 
in back under some 
other things, because he 
had had them so long 
and couldn't sell them. 
I brought them here 
and the three boxes 
were sold within two 
months.” 

It is interesting to 
know that Mr. Brattin 
does not rely upon a 
fine display to sell these 
nails, but rather on the 
spoken word, as men- 
tioned above. He has 
a neat display room— 
the whole yard was 
neat enough to win the 
Michigan Clean Yard 
Contest in 1930—which 
chiefly devoted to 
showing builders’ hard- 


Yard man at F. J. Brattin & Son yard about 
to carry some newly arrived Zinclad nails to bin 


ware and Sherwin-Williams paints. Paint, by 
the way, and fence are the two products which 
the average farmer needs more than any other 
right now and will buy as soon as he can make 
sufficient money with his produce, one of Mr. 
3rattin’s farmer customers with a 280-acre farm 
told the writer. The lumberman has been able 
to do a good business in paint, and it has been 
cash business or “near cash,” in keeping with 
Mr. Brattin’s policy. 

Other products are displayed along the sides 
of the shed alley, near the front door, where 
customers can see them as easily as if they 
were in the display room. 
thus shown are barn and poultry house ventila- 
tors, and in a nearby bin are a few pieces of 
patent barn equipment, enough for the customer 
to see how this equipment is made and to visual- 
ize how he could use it, and occas sionally to 
from stock, though sales 
of this equipment usually are on special order, 
to meet the individual needs of the farmer. 

It has been mentioned that Mr. Brattin is a 
good merchandiser among the farmers, and he 
makes his sales by providing his customers with 
something they need, in the best form in which 
they can use it. Last January he made up a 
brooder house, insulated top, bottom and sides, 
for one of the good farmers near Shepherd; in 
a $125 brooder house it costs the farmer about 
$27 of that amount for the insulation. Maybe 
some folks think it is not necessary to insulate 
the floor as well as the walls and roof of a 
brooder house, and maybe they think it can not 
sell because of cost, but the purchaser reported 
that about two hundred other farmers, having 
heard of this house and its efficiency, had come 
to look at it and intended to buy one like it. 

[This brooder house will be described further 
in a later issue of the AMERICAN. LUMBERMAN 
—Enprtor.| Mr. Brattin had had several occa- 
sions to order brooder stoves, so on this occa- 
sion he decided to go into the brooder stove 
business, and selected a good stove for this 
farmer. It worked so well that it helped to 
sell three others, and Mr. Brattin is sure that 
cther sales will result, as soon as the farmers 
can lay hold of the cash, and the bank situation 
is straightened out in Michigan. 


Among the items 


make a profitable sale 


In this connection the State president is quite 
optimistic, and expects that much good will 
come of the speedy enactment of codes. He sees 
excellent opportunities for dealers and others in 
the building industry as soon as this machinery, 
or other causes, can raise the farmers’ incomes 
to.reasonable levels and as scon as the State’s 
many closed banks are opened in good condition. 
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This number takes the Realm 


round about through some of 
northern Iowa—-one of the most 
fertile and most thoroughly cul- 
tivated subdivisions of Uncle 
Sam’s domain. Dozens of coun- 
ties in the Hawkeye State will 
have twothirds or more of their 
total areas planted to corn and 
small grain, year after year. The 
explanation of this heavy crop- 
ping that does not exhaust fer- 
tility is to be found in the deep 
soil and in the skill with which 
Iowa farmers rotate grain crops 
with alfalfa and clover. 

We heard a about an 
lowa boy who in the course of 


story 


his travels got down East and 
fell in with a young native of 
New England's rocks and rills. 


“Too bad about poor old Iowa.” 
said the New Englander. “Lost 
her punch, they tell me. Not as 
good a farm State now as this 
one.” “Oh yeah?” inquired the 
Iowan politely. “I hadn’t heard. 
Anyway, there’s one thing I’ve 
done on my Father’s farm out 
in Iowa that I haven’t seen done 
in New Hampshire. I’ve plowed 
a straight furrow a mile long 
without hitting a stone.” The 
Yankee’s neck and ears grew 
red. “I may look kind of fool- 
ish,” he said, “but I know when 





The genius of C. M. Frudden, of N. 

Frudden & Sons, Greene, lowa, for 

designing READY-BUILT FURNITURE 

finds its expression in the use of this 

Master Woodworker, which he con- 

siders a splendid piece of equipment 
for a yard 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


This view of the Fullerton Lumber 

Co.'s yard at Alexander, lowa, indi- 

cates that COLLATERAL LINES are 

given prominence in its merchandis- 
ing efforts 





my leg’s pulled. No such fur- 
row can be plowed in dirt.” 


The Garden Between 
Two Rivers 


But of course it can be, in any 
one of Iowa’s ninety-nine coun- 
ties; though not, to be sure, in 
every Iowa square mile. The 
long furrow without a stone, and 
the ninety-five percent of the 
State’s area that is tillable, can 
tell you several things about the 
place. It tells you, for instance, 
that Iowa is not now and prob 
ably never will be self-sufficient 
in the old pioneer meaning of 
the word. It produces foodstuffs 
more easily, abundantly and effi- 
ciently than anything else, and 
it needs markets where surplus 
food can be exchanged for the 
manufactured articles made in 
other States. This fact may help 
explain something the _ high- 
brows have not been able to 
understand—why it was that for 
sixty or seventy years lowa 
farmers supported a tariff sys- 
tem that protected the market 
for manufacturers, but did little 
to support the price of farm pro- 
duce. They did it because they 
thought it created a home mar- 
ket for them. If industry pros- 
pered and paid good wages, in- 
dustrial workers bought food. 
Without these out-of-State cus- 
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REALM of the 


Some Hawkeye Towns 
and Villages 


tomers, farmers would be in bad 
shape; something that events of 
the last three years have helped 
to prove. 


Land of Little Villages 

This deep soil probably ex- 
plains, in a way, the number of 
small towns and villages in the 
State, most of which have at least 
one lumber yard. For a gen- 
eration or two the Iowa farmer 
has made use of this local mar- 
ket. There may be a question 
in his mind if the village is go- 
ing to come through the new 
age, just as there is a question 


serves. If it has a worn and un 
painted office, with a spool of 
barbed wire leaned against the 
order desk, not for display pur- 


poses but for storage, you'll 
probably find the customers’ 
corn plows and hay loaders 


standing in the front yards of 
their homes. Don’t jump too 
promptly to the conclusion that 
this means shiftless people. May- 
be it does, but maybe it means 
a lot of hard work and too few 
hands. If there are flowers 
planted out in front of the office, 
look for them in country door 
yards, too. If farmers are ex- 





whether the tariff is a good bet 
under generally changed condi- 
tions. But it seems to this de- 
partment that up to the present 
the country village and its lum- 
ber yard are offering a mercan- 
tile service of distinctive and in- 
dividual value. 

No two towns are alike. No 
two country lumber dealers are 
alike. But after years of visit- 
ing these small-town yards the 
Realm has some general impres- 
sions, among which the chief is 
that such a manager knows his 
customers as farmers, as groups, 
as individuals. He knows them 
completely; what they are think- 
ing, how they’re getting on 
financially, what things they’re 
experimenting with in the hope 
of bettering themselves and how 
these experiments are coming 
out. His yard reflects just about 
the state of mind of his farm 
customers. It reflects their way 
of living. Take a look at the 
yard, and if it has succeeded in 
winning a reasonable measure of 
success, it will look much like 
the homesteads of the men it 


These STEPPED-DOWN BINS in the 

plant of the Lampert Lumber Co., 

lowa Falls, lowa, were an adjustment 

to the slope of the hill on which the 
shed is built 





perimenting with special feeds. 
look for the checkerboard sacks 
in the lumber office and ware 
house. So it goes; paint, port- 
ables, collateral lines of build- 
ing hardware, lawn chairs, 
manufactured gates. Give us a 
chance to look at twenty farms 
in a community, and we'll under: 
take to describe the local lumber 
yard. Or show us the lumber 
yard and we'll make a _ guess 
about the farms. 


Managers Who Know 
Their People 


Don’t ask us which is cause 
and which is effect. Our guess 
is that both grow up together. 
But the thing we're thinking 
about is that these country 
dealers know their people with 
a thoroughness that goes a long 
way beyond remembering their 
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Who Knows 


His 
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The Agricultural Village Has a Dis- 
tinctive Personality — The Manager 


Customers — 


Paint Continues to Be a Best Seller 


names. They’ve lived together 
until they think alike. In a cer- 
tain town that we'll not name, 
there are two dealers—an eld- 
erly man who has spent his life 
in the yard which he owns, and 
a youngster who has come in 
after an intensive training in 
modern merchandising. A friend 
who knows them made this re- 
mark: “If you’d put them in a 
new town where both were 
strangers, the boy probably 
would take the lead. But the 
old man knows his community. 
He’s got rich by knowing it and, 
because he does know every man 
within ten miles of here, he’s 
still selling rings around the 
boy.” Something to think about, 
when a distant dealer in a big 
town decides to “‘take over” the 
trade of a flock of villages. 
Well, we had a lot of other 
things to say about village deal- 
ers; their caution about adding 
lines of merchandise, their un- 
willingness to appear high hat, 
their instinctive skill in letting 
a customer argue himself into a 
sale, the knowledge they have of 
the stock from seeing it in the 
bins rather than in the stock 
record, and so on. But instead 
we'll get going on the little trip. 
Not all the yards visited were 
small. In fact some would make 
city dealers open their eyes 
could these big-town boys get a 


look at their financial state- 
ments. Not all are located in 
villages. But practically all do 


consider the farm trade to be 
queen of the May. 


Lumber in Partnership 
with Grain 


In the village of Popejoy is 
the firm of White & Ackerman, 
a partnership of two active 
young men. This is a thorough- 
going country yard, located in a 
town of a couple of hundred 
People, and combining the lum- 
ber business with the buying of 
grain and livestock. Arch White, 
as he is commonly called, has 


general charge of the lumber 
business, and Ed Ackerman 
looks after the grain—though 


the company isn’t so rigidly de- 
Partmentized but that either 
man is prepared to handle any 
part. They told me that this 
combination of buying grain and 
Stock and selling lumber and 
feed is a good one for a farming 
community. It sets up a sort 


of circulation, with business 
from the farm and to the farm. 

The yard does not handle 
paint. This isn’t because of any 
prejudice against allied lines of 
merchandise, for it handles Red 
Brand fence and _ corrugated 
roofing; but again and again we 
found yards that hesitated to 
add a line carried by another 
local store. Some dealers said 
they didn’t want to get a neigh- 
boring storekeeper mad and in 
the notion of putting in a stock 
of manufactured roofing. Some 
said they didn’t know anything 
about such lines and couldn’t 
give intelligent advice. Some in- 
dicated that they didn’t see how 
handling outside lines would 
help them sell lumber, and that 
if they worked their own field 


hard enough they’d be plenty 
busy. But, as will be indicated 
in a moment, not all dealers 


felt this way. 

White & Ackerman are hard- 
working and efficient salesmen. 
They were well stocked with 
lumber which they bought be- 
fore the wholesale advance, and 
both indicated that, while prices 
might waver up and down and 
suffer some checks and reduc- 
tions, they were working on the 
presumption that all prices, lum- 
ber and grain alike, would ad- 
vance as measured over a period 
of months. One of the side- 
lines new to this department 
was a carload of sweet clover 
seed, bought last spring and sold 
to local farmers. Sweet clover 
grows in this soil without lime, 
produces unbelievable quantities 
of pasture, is pretty good for hay 
if cut before it gets coarse, and 
adds enormously to the fertility 
of the soil. We noticed count- 
less fields of it. 


A Champion of the Well- 
Rounded Stock 


In the town of Alden we met 
C. C. Miller, of W. B. Miller & 
Son Co. (Inec.) Curiously, Mr. 
Miller and this department were 
in college together, and this 
meeting renewed an acquaint- 
ance interrupted some twenty 
years ago, when each of us went 
his separate way. Now it hap- 
pens that Mr. Miller believes the 
dealer in the small-town yard 
Alden has a population of 1,000 
or less—is going to find his best 
course along much the same 
lines the dealers in larger places 





are following. He believes in 
stocks diversified for the pur- 
pose of selling complete jobs. 
“One of the hardest things we 
have to do,” he said, “is to make 
sales to people who want to buy. 
Of late, naturally, we haven’t 
been selling many complicated 
bills, but such sales will return 
if the lumber business is going 
to be worth anything. Here is 
a man, or usually a whole fam- 
ily, with a limited amount of 
money. They have to know that 
the house or the job they have 
in mind can be done for that 
sum. Suppose then they’ve got 
to go all over town, or maybe to 
other towns, getting bids and 
estimates on part of the ma- 
terials. I don’t need to tell you 
the troubles they’ll have. Half 
a dozen people trying to read 
plans and probably making mis- 
takes because they haven't 
enough at stake really to study 
them; lines of merchandise that 
don’t fit well together; nobody 
taking responsibility for the 
whole thing. That’s why I say 





KNOTTY PINE PANELING adds 

beauty to the office of N. Frudden & 

Son, of Greene, lowa; the company 
believes in creative salesmanship 
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F. L. STEWART, of the Midland 
Mortgage Co., manager of one hun- 
dred and twenty lowa farms, who 
says PAINT is his greatest ally in 
dressing up a farm for sale; with 
ARCH WHITE and ED ACKERMAN, 
of White & Ackerman, Popejoy, lowa, 
retailers, who for local reasons do 
not handle this line 





one of the hardest jobs is selling 
to people who want to buy. I 
want to add enough lines to our 
stock so that we can handle any 
reasonable building bill com- 
plete. I hate to horn in on lines 
of other merchants, but this 
seems to be a time of change. If 
I add hardware and paint, the 
local hardware stores and drug- 
gists will not like it. But I 
notice that hardware stores are 
going more and more into the 
field and adopting the sales 
methods of the ten-cent store. 
and the druggists are going into 
the restaurant business. So it 
goes; and I think we'll have to 
follow the changes that are com- 
ing anyway.” 

A good many dealers spoke of 
paint as one of their good sell- 
ing lines. F. L. Stewart, who 
has the management of some 
hundred and twenty farms for 
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insurance companies in this part 
of the State, told us that paint 
is perhaps his greatest ally in 
dressing up a farm for sale. “I 
took over a farm some time 
ago,” he said, “and we spent up- 
ward of $1,000 putting the build- 
ings in repair. It needed to be 
done, of course. But the build- 
ings haven’t been painted yet; 
and, if I am to sell that farm, 
the repairs on the _ buildings, 
without the paint, wouldn’t help 


me sell it, and wouldn’t get me 
a nickel more for it. Of course 
it’s worth more, but it doesn’t 
look to be. But a couple of coats 
of paint, without the repairs, 
would make the place much 
easier to sell than the repairs 


without the paint. Both together 
are the correct thing. Paint 
puts on the finishing touches, the 
mark of value.” 

D. W. Repp, who has long op- 
erated a successful yard in Iowa 
Falls, tells us that farmers are 
not yet buying much. This hand- 
some little city is located on the 
palisades of the Iowa River, one 
of the beauty spots of the State. 
The town itself has yielded some 
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business in remodeling and 


re- 


pair, but the farm land next the 
city is somewhat sandy, and for 


that matter 


we visited the town 


at a time when farmers were 
busy with harvest and were 
watching the grain prices do 
their acrobatics. Mr. Repp han- 


dles Dutch Boy white lead and 


oil, 
The Lampert Lumber Co. 


but no ready-mixed paints. 
has 


a plant in Iowa Falls that has 


been open about a year. 
fine looking plant, 
part by the 
partment 
association. 


planned 
architectural 


It is a 
in 
de- 
of the Northwestern 
We were especially 


interested in noting the way the 


bins were stepped down the 
slope of the hill. E. J. Callahan, 
the local manager, said that 
paint was his best line. 
Where's That Stretcher? 

The Fullerton Lumber Co. has 


a yard at Alexander, 
of F. D. Rodemeyer. 
a plaintive plea chalked 
blackboard where every 
coming out of the door 
see it: “Please, Mister, 
our 


on 


in charge 
We noted 
a 
person 

must 
Return 
Wire Stretcher.” What deal- 


Dealer’s Contract Form 


St. Louts, Mo., Aug. 28.—‘“In 
making a contract for, or sale of, 
lumber or building materials, it is 
well 


to have your understandings 
in advance,” remarked Julius Sei- 
del, president Julius Seidel Lum 
ber Co., this city, to a representa- 


tive of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
‘Again,” he proceeded, “reduce 
your agreements to writing. This 
admonition is the foundation of 
good business practice.” 

Mr. Seidel’s remarks were in 
spired by the fact that his company 
has recently prepared a new con- 
tract form, the two sides of which 
are here reproduced, of course 
much reduced in size. 

“In preparing our contract form,” 
said Mr. Seidel, “we have from 
time to time changed the wording 
and provisions as it became neces- 


sary. The present form, which is 
just off the press and in actual use 
today, is the outgrowth and result 


of more than thirty-five years of 
actual experience in selling at retail 
to contractor, owner or consumer.” 

Is it not a fact, he that 
by having a legally and 
worded contract you avoid pos- 
sible entanglements? So why 
take the opposite course? 

Again, you should train your- 
self and your salesmen to be 
conversant with good business 
procedure. Instruct your men to 
make a sale an asset, and not 
a possible loss through making 
a wrong start. Have them trained 
to protect the company’s inter- 
est. 

You should prepare your pa- 
pers so that in case there be any 
trouble in the collection of an 
uccount you are standing in a 
defensible position to prove your 
ease by your own records in 
writing, rather than through or 
by witnesses (your own or out- 
side). 

In the past it was the custom 
consnit a lawyer when you 


asked, 
drawn 


to 


loaned stretchers 
does not feel a throb of sym- 
pathy! Mr. Rodemeyer tells us 
that the Fullerton credit terms, 
firmly followed, but with some 
leeway left for the manager’s 
judgment, have kept his books a 
comfort and not a nightmare to 
him. Corn was heing shipped 
out of Alexander at the rate of 
about a car a day. 5 

J. W. Kirkpatrick, who oper- 
ates the Fullerton yard at Alli- 
son, tells us that paint is his 
bright star, running in sales to 
twice last year’s record. He is 
making considerable sales of 
posts and fencing, and his cus 
tomers like to build a fence of 
one wooden post and two steel 


er who has 


ones. He has been making a 
good many sales to insurance 
companies. 

N. Frudden & Son have a 


handsome office in their plant at 
Greene. It is paneled in knotty 
pine. C. M. Frudden has a 
genius for developing lawn fur- 
niture, chests and other ready- 
built articles which can be sold 


by “silent salesmanship.” He 
has a shop equipped with a 


Is Result of 








became involved or got into It is very comforting and sat- 
trouble. The prudent business isfying to get your questions 
man of today consults his attor- answered before closing a deal, 
ney in advance and avoids trou- and it does away with worry. 
ble. A consulting attorney should Employment of a lawyer, there- 
be a part of the staff of any fore, is a good investment. 
worth-while business concern A contract is a paper prepared 
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Master Woodworker, made at 
Detroit, which in his opinion is 


a splendid piece of equipment 
for a retail yard. This yard jg 
handling some redwood drop 


siding and carries Four-Square. 
This is a very attractive plant, 
handled on the basis of creative 
salesmanship. 

F. L. Crotty manages the Fyl- 
lerton yard in Grundy Center. 
His farmer customers have jp- 
creased their buying to a gratify- 


ing extent. They have been 
selling corn, and have been 
using the returns to make 
needed repairs. We were inter. 
ested to learn that Mr. Crotty 
had added a little No. 2 stock, 


but couldn’t get his farmers to 
like it. This is a German com. 
munity, and your thrifty German 
likes good grades. 

If you have read Herbert 
Quick’s novels you'll be inter. 
ested to know that Grundy Cen- 
ter was his town, and that the 
Vandermark country is supposed 
to lie just a few miles west of 
the town—certainly a place that 
is magnificent in its agricultural 
qualities. 


Experience 


with equity to both 
When lax methods have 
rule in conducting any 
you will find that the boss may 
be reticent or in doubt as to the 
wisdom of reducing transactions 
in his business to writing. There 
is the fear (illusionary) that the 
eustomer may become offended 


taught us that 
the effect and 


parties 
been the 
business 


has 
opposite is 


Experience 
the 
fact. 

The customer who 
succeed is the one 


expects to 
that wants an 


understanding in advance with 
you as you do with him. You 
elevate your position and stand- 


ing as a dependable and respon- 
sible business concern when you 
are precise in starting off with 
your papers correctly prepared 

The old adage of 
to memory—jot it 
applied. 

A mechanic's lien is percent 
won if all the papers and records 
are in order—ask your lawyer 
about that. 

You may rarely 
suit for a bil! or file a lien, but 
why take a chance on “losing 
out” if unexpected circumstances 
make legal action necessary? 


“Never trust 
down,” is well 


"0 


have to enter 


A CHICAGO MAN was buried alive 
eight feet under ground for 64 
days, as a freak publicity stunt. 
His “coming-out party” was held 


last week. Glad they got the boy 
out of the trench before Christ- 
mas! 


ee 


ODE TO THE CODE 
Be careful, Mr. Chiseler, 
Don’t bluff the Big Blue Eagle; 
He’s slow to anger, but when 
roused 


His wrath is something regal: 


And if he swoops down on you, 
Your spirits sure will droop, 


As wrongful gains fade quick 
away, 
And vanish in the soup. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


New Products and Retail 


Product Promotes Economy 


Lumber and planing mills, sash and door 
plants, furniture factories, and other wood work- 
ing plants will find new savings possible through 
the use of electrocoated sandpapers, just intro- 
duced to the trade by a group of leading manu- 
facturers. For sanding and finishing all kinds 
of wood surfaces, these new products promote 
economy by cutting faster, lasting longer, re 
ducing effort, and turning out uniform, high 
quality work. The makers report from their 
tests that savings ranging trom 20 to 60 per- 
cent have been made on a wide variety of work, 
depending on the material being surfaced and 
the method of operation used. 

The reason for these reduced costs lies in the 
new electrostatic method of manufacture that 
is employed. Starting with abrasive particles 
suitably classified as to quality and size, elec- 
tric force is used to shoot them into the glued 
backing in such a way that the sharp cutting 


points face outward toward the work, with 
even spaces between the grains. No matter 
whether the sandpaper 1s coarse, with its 


2,000 particles to the square inch, or fine, with 
35,000,000 particles, the electroplating process 
insures that more grains are effective as cut- 
ting tools, and that the abrading surface shall 
be uniform. This means fast work with less 
effort. It means that a given area of sand- 
paper will cut more before it wears out. It 
means that machines will need to be stopped 
less often for changing abrasive, and hence that 
a given amount of equipment will turn out more 
work per day or week. 

Electrocoated sandpapers were made available 
on the market on Sept. 1, in wide enough 
variety to meet all the needs of the industry. 
Standard grit numbers from fine to coarse will 
be supplied in both natural and manufactured 
abrasives, with cloth or paper backings appro- 
priate to the service for which the product is 
intended. 





How Dealer Serves Trade 


Geller & Wills operate a retail lumber yard 
t Tipton, lowa, and are “up on their toes” to 
serve their trade. One way they have found 
is to provide a 20th Century Woodworker, 
made by Cresson-Morris Co., and sold by the 
American Sawmill Machinery Co. 

The picture shows George Geller working at 
the machine. At time of visit of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN representative he was helping a 
carpenter make some panels to be used in a 
new eating place. Douglas fir panels were in- 
serted in heavy oak posts. Grooves, the thick- 
ness of the 34-inch plywood, were cut in the 
posts and the panels inserted. Mr. Geller said 
it would have been difficult to do this work 
without the machine he was using. 

The machine is for the use of carpenters, 


or 





George Geller at woodworking machine 


the firm will do the work for them. 
chine has been such help that the 
going to install additional units 


This ma- 
company is 





New Aid to Hauling Economy 


3ased on the inter-relationships between con- 
trolling factors of truck performance, a’slide 
rule copyrighted by the Reo Motor Car ‘Com- 
pany and supplied to dealers, salesmen and 
operators is said to indicate instantly the proper 
or safe, economical load-carrying capacity, hill- 
climbing ability and speed for any truck for 
which specifications are known. 

Kngine power or torque, axle and transmis- 
sion gear ratios, and tire sizes all receive proper 
consideration. One side of the slide rule, which 
is of convenient pocket size, is printed in black 
and is used for determining load-pulling and 
grade-climbing ability. The other, printed in 
red, is used for speed calculations. Reo officials 
are confident that this device, by determining 
the fitness of a truck already in service to 
satisfy any given hauling requirements, and by 
aiding in selection of new equipment suited to 
the needs, will help operators effect economies. 





Announce New Skilsaw Sander 


Freedom from dust and longer life for sand- 
ing belts are the advantages of the Model B 
Skilsaw Portable Electric Belt Sander just 
placed upon the market. This is brought about 
by the new Improved Skilsaw Dust Collector. 

“In bringing out the Model B  Skilsaw 
Sander,” stated Mr. Bolton Sullivan, vice 
president of Skilsaw (Inc.), “we are following 
out the results of 
a careful study of 
the sanding prob- 
lem, both in in- 
dustrial and main- 
tenance oO pera- 
tions, and in our 
opinion, the Skil- 
saw Vacuum Dust 
Collector feature 
immensely en- 
larges the scope and value of the tool.” 

A high-speed vacuum fan is mounted upon 
the sander, with its intake immediately behind 
the sanding surface. This powerful suction 
pulls in the dust particles and deposits them in 
a removable zipper bag. In applying the idea 
of dust collection, the chief problem was to in- 
sure constant heavy suction at all times, and 
particularly when the sander is in operation. 
This was accomplished by providing the Skil- 
saw Vacuum Dust Collector with its own in- 
dividual motor, which operates at a constant 
efficient speed and not only provides a strong, 
even vacuum cleaning action when the sander 
is doing its heaviest work, but in no way pulls 
down the power of the sanding motor. 

It will be of interest to present users of Skil- 
saw Sanders that this new Skilsaw Vacuum 
Dust Collector can be applied as an attachment 
to old machines at a small cost. 


A New Farm Building Handbook 


Trade associations and manufacturers of 
building materials will be especially interested 
in a new project sponsored by a (farm build- 
ings) hand book committee of the American 
Society of Agricultural Engineers. C. F. 
Miller, chairman of the structures division for 
that organization, says that the committee plans 
to complete the publication during the year 
ending June, 1934. The handbook will include 
chapters on mathematics, common materials of 
construction, economics of housing, all phases 
of farm construction, structural details, formu- 
las, stresses, farm utilities, drafting room prac- 
tices, codes, air conditioning etc. 





Sales Helps 


An Exhibit of Interest 


The accompanying photograph shows the 
roofing section of the Solka exhibit at room 
1411, Graybar Building, New York. The New 
England colonial house with the Solka_ base 
asphalt shingle roof was designed and con- 


enene eg. 





Rooofing section of the recently installed Solka 
exhibit, Graybar Building, New York 
structed by Delano & Aldrich, well known 

New York architects. 

Although the display has been in place but 
a short time, thousands have called to see the 
marvels that have been wrought in the roofing 
and other industries through the use of puri- 
fied cellulose. 

Anyone who specifies, uses or sells roofing 
materials will be particularly interested in this 
exhibit. The Brown Co., under whose patents 
Solka is manufactured, invites building material 
dealers, when in New York, to call at above 
address and see how Solka is improving the 
quality not only of roofing, but of many other 
products used by every one, ¢ every day. 





A New Lubricant Developed 


A new lubricant has been developed in which 
metallic lead is the protective element. The 
lead has been broken down into such finely 
divided parts as to be virtually a soluble or 
liquid lead within a lubricant vehicle. The new 
product, known as Bestolife, forms a thin pro- 
tective film of lead on all contacting surfaces. 
which changes such surfaces to a continuous 
unbroken, anti-frictional area, according to the 
manufacturers. The lubricant has a_ pure 
metallic lead base instead of lead salts and is 
said to be free from chemical reactions. The 
minimum constituency of lead in Bestolife is 
15 per cent, ranging up to 65 per cent, and is 
claimed to withstand temperatures un to 430 
degrees and will not entirely lose its lubricating 
stability until the melting point of lead is 
reached, which is 590 degrees. The principal 
application for the product in the lumber indus- 
try is for use as a pump and valve packing lu- 
bricant, also for rollers, chains and belt dress- 
ing. It is also being used with unusual success 
for wire lines and slow speed gears. On wire 
lines it forms a thin film on every strand which 
gives a lead coating in combination with a lu- 
bricated surface, and serves as a _ protective 
coating against corrosion. Copies of a bulletin 
giving complete information about this new 
product is available, free, from the manufactur- 
ers, whose name will be given to interested 
inquirers. 
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"Bull Fight"’ Draws Big Crowd 


“For two weeks, starting about the middle of 
June, ours was the most widely advertised town 
in Oregon,” said P. R. Shurtliff, manager Home 
Lumber & Coal Co., Vale, Ore. Wanting to 
draw a record crowd for the two-day celebra- 
tion July 3rd and 4th the merchants’ associa- 
tion sent out announcements that it would stage 
a bull fight. Protests at once came in from 
women’s clubs and other local organizations-— 
and a little later, outside clubs and individuals 
joined in protesting against the exhibition. The 
committee held to its purpose, however, claim- 
ing that a contract had been made with a cele- 
brated matador and could not be broken. On 
the afternoon of the Fourth more than 5,000 
people jammed the ball park—ostensibly to 
witness the races and other events—in reality, 
to see the bull fight. At the hour scheduled 
the matador, in glittering costume, arrived with 
an imposing bodyguard. A moment later the 
bull was led on the field, with a wreath of 
flowers about his neck, and made to bow in 
front of the grand stand. He was then driven 
into a canvas-covered enclosure in the center 
of the field. After a brief pause the gate was 
opened and the “bull” rushed into the arena and 


charged the matador. The crowd gasped, and 
then roared with laughter, for this “bull” was 
a “prop” creature made up of two youths. 

“Our company caters extensively to the farm 
trade,” said Mr. Shurtliff, “and all summer 
long we stress, both by newspaper advertising 
and display, all manner of hay equipment— 
buck rack and stacker teeth and good tough 
lumber for hay slips. The farmer who comes 
to us for these minor items has a chance to 
see our complete line.” 


Eleven Men on Pay Roll 

The signboard at the town limits at Dunker- 
ton, Iowa, indicates that there are 474 people 
within the town. Three of these are the Shimp 
Brothers, who operate an up-to-date retail lum- 
ber and building material business and hard- 
ware store. At the time of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN representative’s visit, eleven men 
were on the pay roll to take care of the work 
being done; namely, a school, a barn and two 
house jobs. 

Transportation of materials to take care of 
this work is a vital factor. So that no delays 
in deliveries occur, the company uses two 1%- 
ton Dodge trucks and one %-ton Chevrolet. 








kinds. 


on the floor of 
the truck, the 
strand let 
through a hole 
at the top of the 
horse. The third 
arrow indicates 
one of the thirty- 
two %-inch tool 
steel rods which, 
sixteen on each 
side of the horse, 
provide conven- 
ient places to 
rest the material 
being bundled. 
Each rod is 10 
inches long, pro- 
jecting 8 inches. 
L. B. Spears, 
president of the 
company, said 
that he selected 
tool steel be- 
cause it is hard 
and smooth, so 
that it wears 
well and lets the 
lumber slide 
easily. All the 
rods apparently 
are good for at 
least another 
twenty years. 





For twenty years the Spears Lumber Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., has had this piling 
horse as an aid to efficiency in its planing mill, and it still is in perfect condition, the 
sturdy maple undamaged by many loads of molding, finish and special orders of various 
Its general construction may be seen at a glance, but the arrows indicate a 
few points worth special mention. On top is a tray, running the length of the horse, 
to hold various tools that are needed for this work, and the box in the center may be 
slid to any desired position in this tray. The arrow at the left shows a knife, hung at 
one end of the horse, convenient for cutting the cord; the ball of cord, it will be seen, is 














Still Working the Camera Game 


Apropos of the warning headed “A New Gyp 
Scheme—W atch Out!” printed on page 22 of 
the Aug. 19 issue of the AMERICAN Lumber. 
MAN, the W. E. Terry Lumber Co., Beards. 
town, Ill., writes: 

“The same or a similar outfit tried this 
gag around here. The representative working 
in this locality gave his name as Salter and 
the home office address as 9329 Centerline 
Avenue, Detroit, Mich.” 

Readers will remember that the warning 
printed in preceding issue described a_pub- 
licity scheme wherein the lumber dealer was 
induced to order a supply of small cameras to 
be given away by him to customers purchasing 
goods to a specified amount, payment or part 
payment for initial shipment of cameras being 
exacted in advance. Reports from other vic- 
tims indicated that the cameras, when received 
by the dealer, proved to be cheap, impractic- 
able affairs, in no respect resembling the fold- 
ing pocket camera which the salesman had ex- 
hibited as a sample. 








Receives Truck-Load of Paint 


AtcHison, Kan., Aug. 28.—The Hixon Lum- 
ber Co., this city, evidently figures that the 
recovery era, with its rising tide of employ- 
ment and increased buying power, is going to 
mean a lot of painting of long neglected build- 
ings. Anyway, it has just received one of the 
largest single shipments of paint unloaded in 
this city for several years, the shipment com- 
prising 489 gallons, loading one of the com- 
pany’s biggest trucks to its capacity. 





Opens Free Hotel for Poor 


Covincton, Ky., Aug. 28.—As the outgrowth 
of an idea conceived by H. K. Brownfield, 
president and treasurer of the J. A. Brownfield 
& Son Co., sash, door and woodwork manufac- 
turer, this city, a “free hotel,’ where food 
and shelter will be given to the destitute, has 
opened its doors at 730 Washington Street, this 
city. 

For some time Mr. Brownfield, who owns 
the building, had endeavored to rent it, and 
being unable to do so he decided to put it to 
practical use as a shelter for unemployed and 
needy persons. A board of management, con- 
sisting of four men selected from the city’s 
unemployed, has been chosen to operate the 
building for the purpose of caring for homeless 
men. Supplies for the commissary department 
have been donated by local merchants. 





Goats Prove Profita ble 
Publicity 


The Clark & Wilson Lumber Co., Portland, 
Ore., finds one of its most profitable lines, both 
from the economic and publicity points of view, 
to be its fine herd of 1,000 Angora goats, quar- 
tered on a 5,000 acre tract owned by the com- 
pany near Mt. St. Helens. H. M. Krebs, sec- 
retary, said: “The goats‘yield a good return 
on our investment, and at the same time are 
clearing the stump land of brush and other 
growths. The flesh of young goats, properly 
prepared, is delicious, and we have sold much 
of it to restaurants, who serve it under vafi- 
ous fancy names. Like the Carnation cows 
and the big brewery horses, the goats give the 
Clark & Wilson Lumber Co. valuable publicity 
through exhibition at leading live stock shows. 
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. 
This Home Had Its Face Lifted 

A striking recent newspaper advertisement of 
the Indiana Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
South Bend, Ind., was captioned: “Before 
and After 1933 Face Lifting.” 

It was featured by a reproduction of two 
photographs, “Before” and “After,” showing 
the home of Leo J. Hunt, 732 East Pennsyl- 
yania Avenue, South Bend, which was recently 
modernized by re siding with 24-inch Creo-Dipt 





The top picture shows the home of Leo J. 

Hunt, South Bend, Ind., as it appeared before 

modernizing, while the bottom picture shows 

the same house after the job of “face lifting” 
was completed 


shingles, the job being handled by the above 
named lumber company. 

As a result of this rehabilitation at least four 
other home owners in the same neighborhood 
have since re-sided their houses. 


Again in the Roofing Business 


His many friends and acquaintances among 
retail lumber and building material dealers will 
be interested to know that B. C. Beckman, 
formerly of the Beckman-Dawson Co., is again 
in the roofing business and prepared to supply 
their needs. He is president of the Chicago- 
Argo Co., with office and warehouse at 1824 
South 52nd Avenue, Chicago, from which point 
trucks and trap car shipments of Beckman- 
Dawson and Flintkote roof coverings can be 
expeditiously and economically handled, with 
prompt shipments of straight, mixed or pool 
cars being made direct from the factory. Mr. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Beckman has been in the asphalt roofing busi- 
ness for more than thirty years, during which 
time he has built up a splendid reputation 
among the dealers, many of whom he counts 
as his personal friends. 





Among Oregon Mills and 
Dealers 


MepForD, Ore., Aug. 28.—Lumbering has al 
ways been one of Oregon’s leading industries, 
so the new demand for logs and lumber in south- 


ern Oregon is creating much good feeling 
among the Medford lumbermen. At Lakeview, 
Ore., near Medford there are 14 saw mills 


within a radius of 25 miles, and these mills in 
early August were employing 700 men with 
prospect that before Sept. 1 the number would 
be increased to 1,000. There are 14,000,000,000 
feet of pine timber in this area, the harvesting 
of which is just getting under way. 

One of the largest of the Medford retail 
firms—the Big Pines Lumber Co.—has immense 
lumber sheds which are being rapidly re-stocked 
to take care of increasing demands. H. A. 
Thierolf, manager, says that an extensive re- 
modeling campaign is going on, and that the de- 
mand for all kinds of material is increasing daily. 
The up-to-date sales room carries paints and 
all kinds of building material. “The roofing 
business especially is looking up,” said Mr. 
Thierolf. “At present 95 percent of the calls 
are for the better grades of wood shingles.” 

The Timber Products Co., located here, feels 
so optimistic that it carries daily ads in the 
local papers urging people to buy before prices 
go any higher. “One of the best methods of 
publicizing not only our own company, but 
the industry as a whole,” said Floyd Hart, the 
manager, “is the giving of short talks before 
representative civic bodies. Recently I made a 
talk before the Rotary Club, tracing the history 
and development of the lumber industry. Few 
realize that until the depression lumbering 
ranked first in number of men employed.” 

The Owen-Oregon Lumber Co., Medford, 
has resumed operations, and is now employ- 
ing 250 men in the mill and logging camps. 
“The NRA,” said J. H. Owen, general mana- 
ger, “is the main factor in the resumption of 
operations. Everybody wants to buy lumber, 
and nobody has any. Prices are going higher 
steadily, and I think all lumbermen have cast 
off the feeling of depression that prevailed.” 

The Porter Lumber Co. has a neat salesroom, 
with shelves stocked to the ceiling with cans 
of paint. ‘We have been especially successful 
with our paint line,” declared the manager, “and 
we feature it strongly in all our advertising. 
Our home-planning department first introduces 
us to all desiring to build, and having solved the 
architectural problem for them, they turn to 
us for paint. We keep a close watch on all 
homes being built or remodeled, and go after 
the parties at once, not only with direct mail, 
but, what is more advantageous, personal calls. 
This paint business, in which we _ specialize, 
brings all our lines to the attention of the 
householder.” 





Since 1908 


the Big Pines Lumber Co. (at left) has sold good lumber at Medford, Ore. 








Umpqua Valley Lumber Co., Roseburg, Ore. 
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New Office Is Home-like 


BosweL., Inp., Aug. 28.—Replacing an old 
office building erected fifty years ago by a Mr. 
Menefee, who started the business, the Boswell 
Lumber Co. has recently completed an attrac- 
tive, home-like structure of the old English 
type, which is a pleasing departure from the 
too prevalent box-like lumber offices. 

The new building is 22x24 feet, containing 
two rooms and lavatory. The main office or 
reception room is 13x24 feet, and private office 
9x24 feet. The walls are of buff or tan sand 
finish, and the main office is paneled with 
stained fir plywood to a height of four feet. 

The private office has triple windows to the 
north, a single window to the east, and three 





The attractive new office building of the Bos- 
well Lumber Co., Boswell. Ind. 


single sash to the west. There are two outside 
entrances to the main office, one to the west 
and the other to the south; also two doors 
that lead to the main and private office. 

The building is sided with 8-inch redwood 
and is painted white. The roof is covered with 
bright green asbestos shingles. 

—_—_————— 


Manages Retail Yard 


CrystaL City, Tex., Aug. 28.—Active man- 
agement of the Wallis Lumber Co. in this city 
has been taken over by W. L. Guyler. For 
seventeen years Mr. Guyler was associated with 
the George C. Vaughan interests of San An- 
tonio—for two years as bookkeeper: at Flores- 
ville, Tex.; for eight years, manager of the 
Laredo branch of the Eagle Pass Lumber Co., 
and for seven years vice president and assistant 
general manager of the Eagle Pass Lumber 
Co., with headquarters at the general office in 
Eagle Pass. With this background of experi- 
ence, Mr. Guyler is well fitted for the man- 
agement of this important yard of the Wallis 
Lumber Co., which operates, in addition, yards 
at Somerville, Brazoria and Wallis, Tex. 

Crystal City is noted for its production of 
spinach. More spinach is shipped from this 
point than from all the rest of the spinach 
shipping sections of the United States com- 


bined. Crystal City is one of the largest freight- 
originating stations on the Missouri Pacific.” 



















At right is seen the ivy-covered building of the 
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Cultivating the Farm Fence Market in 1933 


The initial article of this series 
[which appeared on pages 20-21 of 
the Aug. 5 issue] having been de- 
voted to a study of the potential 
market for farm fencing, and some 
of the reasons why farmers should 
buy that commodity, the present 
purpose will be to present further 
sales arguments that the dealer can 
use in his approach to his farm 
customers. 

In the first place, the theme must 
be hammered home that good farm 
fence should not be considered in 
the light of an expense but rather 
as an investment that will imme- 
diately begin to yield returns in 
the way of increased profits, which 
will continue for a long term of 
years. Some of the ways in which 
good fences increase profits were 
indicated in the preceding article. 

It is hardly necessary to say 
that in merchandising farm fence, 
as well as any other goods, it must 
be recognized that conditions have 
changed during the last few years 
and as far as possible, methods 
must be adapted to the new con- 
ditions. Some of these changes, 
unfortunate as they may have been 
at the time, actually open new sales 
opportunities for the enterprising 
and aggressive dealer. In the first 
place, because of greatly restricted 
installations of new fences, as well 
as long neglected repairs, he finds 
the field ripe for harvest. 

It may be argued that the farmer 
has no money to buy fences—which 
would be a perfectly good argu- 
ment if he were buying nothing 
else, but the surprising fact is that 


even in districts that have been 
supposed to have been hit the 
hardest, automobile dealers are 


making sales right along, and not 
always of the cheapest cars at that. 
Farmers from almost every State 
in the Union are visiting the 
World's Fair at a cost which, per 
family, runs into respectable fig- 
ures—sufficient to make at least a 
very good payment on fairly large 


orders for fence or any other com- 
modity handled by the lumber 
dealer. Other similar illustrations 
might be given, not, however, to 
indicate that the farmer should not 





of the farm owners of the country 
whose farms are free from encum- 
brance, should not be overlooked, 
and it is admitted by everyone con- 
versant with conditions that the 


4 
»§ 


A silent invitation for the dealer to push farm fence sales 


buy a new car or come to the 
World’s Fair, but simply to show 
that other, and—shall it be ad- 
mitted ?— better, salesmen have 
gained his ear and presented their 
propositions so alluringly that 
money has been found, somehow 
and somewhere, to take advantage 
of their offers. Admittedly, a nice 
new car or a trip to the World's 
Fair has a glamour not possessed 
by the prosaic proposition that the 
southwest forty really ought to be 
fenced this fall. Of course, it is 
true that a great many farms are 
under mortgage and that the own- 
ers are having a hard time to meet 
payments of interest and principal, 
that many have been foreclosed and 
many more are facing that out- 
come, but there are certain facts 
on the other side of the ledger to 
be considered. In considering the 
farm market, the 50 to 60 percent 


farmer who owns his place free 
and clear of debt, is in a rather 
enviable position, and that these 
farmers, at least, form a group 
possessing no mean buying power 
—a power moreover that has been 
greatly enhanced by market ad- 
vances of the last few months, 
even allowing for recent declines. 
With the harvesting of the new 
crops, and the price gains that 
have been and are likely to be 
registered, much of the talk that 
the farmer has nothing to buy with 
loses its force. Furthermore, 
Uncle Sam is stepping into the pic- 
ture, and handing the farmers of 
the country crop bonuses aggre- 
gating hundreds of millions of 
dollars, which of course spells in- 
creased buying power. The same 
benevolent relative also is helping 
the farmer solve his mortgage 
problems by offering Federal Land 


Bank loans, based on conservative 
appraisal it is true, which are ep- 
abling thousands of farmers who 
can meet the conditions to spread 
their payments over a long period 
of years at low interest rate. Thus 
the Government's farm mortgage 
refinancing plan seems destined to 
play an important and immediate 
part in increasing the farmer’s buy- 
ing power. 

ven the changes in ownership 
that have resulted from mortgage 
foreclosures may, i some _ jn- 
stances, represent sales opportuni- 


ties. Many former farm. owners, 
who had sold their farms and 
have been living in town, have 


found it necessary to take them 
back and are once more back on 
the old places, looking them over 
and deciding what repairs and im- 
provements are needed. Other 
farms that have been repossessed 
by banks, trust companies, instr- 
ance companies etc., under fore- 
closure of mortgages, must be put 
in condition for resale or for ef- 
fective operation under the new 
owners and not be allowed to rng 
down further. The land held out; 
of normal crop cultivation becatise 
of reduction of acreage under the 
provisions of the Farm Relief Act 
may call for fencing for adaptation 
to other crops or for pasturage. It 
is not argued that all these chan- 
nels, or any of them, offer oppor- 
tunities for quick and easy sales, 
yet they are suggested as possible 
openings, and deserving of serious 
consideration. The one big fact 
that can not be gainsaid is that 
long postponed and much _ needed 
installations, and long neglected 
repairs, together constitute an 
enormous accumulated market for 
fencing, which needs only intensive 
cultivation to yield a rich harvest. 

A third article of this series, to 
appear in an early issue, will pre- 
sent some practical merchandising 
suggestions for use of the dealer 
in selling fence to farmers. 


How Two Dealers Are Selling Farm Fence 


Contact is one of the most im- 
portant factors in the selling of 
tence—contact and reminder. Usu- 
ally if a man is a good farmer he 
is pretty well sold on the value of 
adequate fencing about his fields, 
and will do what he thinks he can 
do in this regard. It is up to the 
dealer to add point and personality 
to that desire, to bring the fence 
sales to him instead of to the mail 
order house or other competitor. 

The South Side Lumber & Coal 
Co., Kokomo, Ind., uses several de- 
vices besides newspaper advertis- 
ing to bring Continental fence— 
which is manufactured right there 
in Kokomo, by the Continental 
Steel Co.—and this particular 
dealer to customers’ attention. One 
of the most effective ways is the 
use of a line or two of space on 
the postal card which this com- 
pany sends out to a large list on 
the first of each month. In fence 
season this item is always men- 
tioned, with the price and the name, 
and not only reminds the customer 


of his fence building needs but also 
of the fact that the lumber dealer 
has fence at an attractive price. 
These postal cards are the lumber 








company’s “catalog,” and Raymond 
Mehlig, president of the firm, is 
enthusiastic in praise of their ef- 
fectiveness in selling farm fence. 





Fence rolls on display in yard of Celina Lumber & Supply Co. 


When customers come to the 
yard, they find fence and_ posts 
listed on the company’s attractive 
bulletin board in the office, and 
also they find a noticeable supply, 
always, of the fence itself, and 
fence is one product that does make 
a good display in itself. 

This same principle of display- 
ing the fence rolls to visiting cus- 
tomers is used by Celina Lumber & 
Supply Co., Celina, Ohio, but it em- 
ploys somewhat different methods 
to dispose of its usual car or two 
of Pittsburgh fence a year. Here, 
as the picture shows, are only two 
or three rolls of fence on open 
display in the yard. As Fred 
Winkeljohn, manager, told a visit- 
ing AMERICAN LUMBERMAN repre- 
sentative, “They are enough to 
show people that we do have fence 
to sell, if they don’t know it al- 
ready. And when they ask about it, 
we show them our stock, which is 
in one of the sheds. That is a big 
talking point with us—that the 
fence is kept under cover, out of 
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the weather, so the purchaser 
himself can have the advantage 
of all the weather resistance—and 
it’s plenty—that is built into the 
fence. That makes us a great 
many sales, that competitors don’t 
get because they have their fence 
piled outside, where snow and rain 
can fall on it.” 

Mr. Winkeljohn has a good sys- 
tem for contacting his fence cus- 
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how much fence they will be need- 
ing the following spring. With no 
immediate prospect of being pushed 
for a purchase the farmer will be 
quite willing to admit that he needs 
forty rods, or eighty rods, or what- 
ever it is. They might even get 
into a little discussion of why fence 
is a good thing, and talk over the 
different kinds of fence weaves, and 
the’ advantages and disadvantages 


sections of the country about Celina 
differ in their fence habits, and 
has observed that the best-fenced 
are those fields tended by thrifty 
German farmers, who constitute 
most of one section; they want 
the most the land will yield, and 
know that a good fence is neces- 
sary for this. 

All this information the lumber- 
man receives he puts in a little 


25 


load of fence arrives, he observes 
what farmers come in to get their 
fence. If a farmer who in Decem- 
ber said he would want eighty rods 
of fence does not come in after a 
reasonable time, in March the lum- 
berman gets “on his trail” to stir 
him up a bit. It may be just a 
case of putting it off, or it may be 
competition. There are some large 
users of fence in the vicinity of 








tomers. Most of the fence around 
Celina is sold in the springtime, 
starting about in March. In De- 
cember, when farmers come in to 
the office for one thing or an- 
other, the lumberman asks them 


give-away 


of each. The fence manufacturers’ 
i books help in this. 
Leading in popularity is the 4-foot 
height, above which some farm- 
ers put a strand or two of barb 
wire. The 


ers—penny postal 
graphed 
lumberman finds that 


notebook, for future reference. In 
January he sends out a fence re- 
minder to about five hundred farm- 
cards, 
with a brief message. 
Then, in March, when his first car- 


Celina, and these attract “all com- 
ers” because of the size of the or- 
ders, but Mr. Wilkeljohn said that 
he is able to sell these, in many 
cases, because of the stock he main- 
tains and the service he gives. 


mimeo- 





Way to Sell Is Show Goods 


SraTtLe, WASH., Aug. 26.—A remarkable in- 
stance of the selling power of an attractive dis- 
play became known recently when a local news- 
paper reported that John N. Davis, 76-year-old 





John N. Davis, 76-year-old carpenter, and his 

granddaughter, age 4, snapped while Granddad 

was working on the house he had decided to 
build even before picking out a lot 


carpenter, while driving into the city after 
crossing the continent from his old home in 
Nashua, N. H., after one brief inspection, pur- 
chased a home before selecting a lot or even 
continuing on into Seattle. With his wife, 
daughter and four-year-old grandchild, Davis 
was driving along First Avenue South when 
his eye lighted upon two sample log cabins put 
up by the Miller Lumber Co. One, with a 
cobblestone fire place, immediately captured his 
fancy. 

He drove to the end of the block, turned 
around, and entered the cabin where W. E. 
(“Bill”) Walsh, salesman for the Miller com- 


pany, quickly informed him of the Miller plans 
for small homes. Davis, a carpenter all his 
life, then and there he arranged to build a small 
log cabin home similar to the sample. 

“Now I'll have to find a lot,” he commented. 
“Maybe we can help you in that, too,” Walsh 
said. He was as good as his word for “service” 
with the Miller company means just that. A 
lot was found a short distance away. Two 
days were required to fix up title and then 
actual construction of the home and garage be- 
gan. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN correspondent 
left Davis, busy supervising the laying of the 
foundation of his new home, to seek further 
information from Walsh. “How much real 
value is in this cabin?” was his query. 

“A whale of a lot,” said Walsh. “We sold 
sixteen of them in July, and more than sixty 
prior to that. Four thousand people have been 
in this sample cabin in the two months since it 
was erected. There is a real demand for small 
homes of this sort from people anxious to get 
back to the land, and every alert lumber re- 
tailer should be getting his share of this busi- 
ness. 

Value is a characteristic of this cabin. It 
is not a temporary structure but a permanent 
home. Its insulating qualities are better than 
those of a plastered house. Outside is the cedar 
log siding with building paper underneath it; 
and inside is additional cedar siding with more 
building paper beneath it. The owner of one 
of these cabins will not be bothered with plas- 
tering and papering, an 
expense every plastered 
house owner sooner or 
later has to meet. The 
framing is of two-by- 7 
four; on the roof are | 
the best 5 X shingles. _ | 
The ceiling is of hem- -#4 
lock, with studio type in 
the living room. The 
foundation is of con- 
crete blocks and posts. —J 
The fireplace may be 
either cobblestone or 
brick with built-in wood 
box. Bunks are optional. 
There are eight win- 
dows and a glass front 















Floor PLAN -A 





View of the sample log cabin, floor plans A and 
B, which caused Davis to want one like it 


door. The outside log siding is finished in oil 
and all doors and windows are cased. The 
living room measures 14 feet by 18 feet, the 
kitchenette 14 feet by 6 feet and the bed alcove 
8 feet by 7 feet. Floor pian A also includes 
a porch. The Miller company will erect this 
house anywhere in the county for $315 com- 
plete. Plan B, which adds a bedroom, bath- 
room and closet, costs $386. Prices of course 
are subject to change. 

Actual building of the cabins is sublet to 
contractors. In one instance two men finished 
one of these homes complete in seven days. The 
actual cost of the fireplace is passed on to the 
home buyer by the Miller company. The homes 
are sold on terms of one-third down, balance in 
ten monthly payments, with interest at one 
percent a month. 
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“Better Housing" Group Plans 


A thousand men and women, interested finan- 
cially or sociologically in improving America’s 
housing conditions, are expected to attend the 
Organization meeting of the National Associa- 
tion for Better Housing, at the Union League 
Club in Chicago Oct. 31-Nov. 1. The lumber 
industry is represented on the organization com- 
mittee by George W. Dulany, jr., of Chicago, 
and F. K. Weyerhaeuser, of St. Paul, Minn. 

_ It will be mainly an open discussion meet- 
ig, with emphasis on the subjects rather than 
on the speakers. All NRA codes affecting the 


housing industry will be summarized, and other 
proposed work includes simplification and 
waste elimination in housing—construction, fi- 
nance and sales—modernization of building 
codes, legislation for licensing contractors, pro- 
vision for architectural service in the building 
of small homes, control of new subdivisions and 
salvaging those now existing so that lot own- 
ers will become home owners, slum clearance, 
and subsistence homesteads. 

The proposed organization is an outgrowth 
of the preliminary meeting last May, attended 
by 543 people from seventy-four cities. Asso- 
ciation headquarters are at 59 East Van Buren 
Street, Chicago. 


Establishes Wholesale Business 


Evucene, Ore, Aug. 26.—The Hemphill 
Lumber Co. is the latest addition to the lumber 
colony in this city. Founded by Allen C. 
Hemphill, the new organization has offices at 
202-3 Broadway Building. The company will 
conduct a wholesale lumber business, handling 
Pacific coast woods. Mr. Hemphill comes to 
Eugene well equipped to handle a busingss of 
this kind. He has had many years of expe- 
rience both in manufacturing and selling Pa- 
cific Coast woods, and is not a stranger in the 
Eugene district, where he maintained offices 
some years ago. 
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CODE OF FAIR COMPETITION fo; 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 
(COPY) 


An application having been duly made, pursuant 
to and in full compliance with the provisions of 
Title I of the National Industrial Recovery Act, ap- 
proved June 16, 1933, for my approval of a Code 
of Fair Competition for the Lumber and Timber 
Products Industries, and hearings having been held 
thereon and the Administrator having rendered his 
report containing an analysis of the said Code of 
Fair Competition together with his recommenda- 
tions and findings with respect thereto, and the Ad- 
ministrator having found that the said Code of Fair 
Competition complies in all respects with the per- 
tinent provisions of Title I of said Act and that the 
requirements of clauses (1) and (2) of subsection 
(a) of Section 3 of the said Act have been met: 

Now, Therefore, I, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Presi- 
dent of the United States, pursuant to the authority 
vested in me by Title I of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, approved June 16, 1933, and other- 
wise, do adopt and approve the report, recommen- 
dations and findings of the Administrator and do 
order that the said Code of Fair Competition be and 
it is hereby approved. 

Approval Recommended: 
HuGH S. JOHNSON, 


Administrator. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
The White House, 
August 19, 1933. 





STATEMENT IN TRANSMITTAL 


The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, representing 
manufacturers of lumber and timber products throughout the 
United States, pursuant to the authority of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act and for the purposes of eliminating unfair competi- 
tive practices, reducing and relieving unemployment, improving 
standards of labor, maintaining standards of quality, rehabilitating 
the lumber and timber products industries, bringing about sus- 
tained-yield forest management and permanent sources of employ- 
ment, conserving natural resources, and otherwise effectuating 
the policy of the Act, hereby submits for the approval of the Presi- 
dent the following Code of Fair Competition for lumber and timber 
products industries. 

By resolution of the board of directors, July i, 1933. 


Concurred 
in by the following associations: 


American Walnut Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago, I. 

Atlantic Millwork Institute, New York, N. Y. 

California Redwood Association, San Francisco, Calif. 

Douglas Fir Door Manufacturers’ Association, Tacoma, Wash. 

Douglas Fir Plywood Manufacturers’ Association, Tacoma, Wash. 

Eastern Woodwork Bureau, New York, N. Y. 

— Shook & Wooden Box Manufacturers’ Association, Boston, 
Mass. 

Egg Case Manufacturers’ Exchange, Chicago, Tl. 

Hardwood Dimension Manufacturers’ Association, Louisville, Ky. 

Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, Memphis, Tenn. 

Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 

The Mahogany Association (Inc.), New York, N. Y. 

Maple Flcoring Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago, Il. 

Millwork Cost Bureau, Chicago, Il. 

National Door Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago, Ill. 


National Hardwood Lumber Association, Chicago, Il. 

National Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, Memphis, Tenn. 
National Federation of Wooden Package Associations, Chicago, IIl. 
National Wooden Box Association, Chicago, Il. 

National Screen Association, Chicago, Il. 


National Stained Shingle Association, St. Paul, Minn. 

National Woodwork Association, Chicago, Il. 

Northeastern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, New York, N. Y. 

Northtrn Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, Osh- 
kosh, Wis. 

Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Pacific Northwest Box Association, Seattle, Wash. 

Pacific Northwest Loggers’ Association, Seattle, Wash. 

Pacific Veneer Package Association, San Francisco, Calif. 
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Plywood Package Institute, New York City. 

Philippine Mahogany Manufacturers Import Association (Inc.), Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, La. 

Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Southern Hardwood Box Association, Chicago, Ill. 

Southeastern Box & Shook Manufacturers’ Association, Charlotte, 
xB. Cc. 

Southern Woodwork Association, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Standard Container Manufacturers’ Association, Jacksonville, Fla. 

The Veneer Association, Chicago, IIl. 

Washington-Oregon Shingle Association, Seattle, Wash. 

West Coast Lumbermen’'s Association, Seattle, Wash. 

Wooden Box Manufacturers’ Association of New York & New Jersey, 
New York City. 

Western Pine Association, Portland, Ore. 

Wholesale Sash & Door Association, Chicago, Ill. 

Wirebound Box Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago, IIl. 

Pacific division, National Wooden Box Association, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Inland Empire division, 
atchee, Wash. 


National Wooden Box Association, Wen- 


and with the further concurrence of 

National-American Wholesale Lumber Association, Incorporated, New 
York, N. Y. 

National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Washington, D. C. 


CODE OF FAIR COMPETITION 


Purpose 

Art. I. This is an undertaking in industrial self-government un- 
der such public sanctions as are necessary to carry out in the 
lumber and timber products industries the purposes of the National 
{Industrial Recovery Act. It is the declared purpose of the lumber 
and timber products industries and of the adherents to this Code, 
to reduce and relieve unemployment in said industries; to improve 
the standards of labor therein;/\to maintain a reasonable balance 
between the production and the consumption of lumber anda timber 
products7/ to restore the prices thereof to levels which will avoid 
the further depletion and destruction of capital assets; and\to 
conserve fore.st resources and bring about the sustained production 


thereof. 
O Definitions 


Art. Il—(a) “Lumber and timber products” as used herein is 
defined to include (1) logs, poles and piling; (2) sawn lumber and 
products of planing mills operated in conjunction with sawmills; 
(3) shingles; (4) woodwork (millwork) including products of plan- 
ing mills operated in conjunction with retail lumber yards; (5) 
hardwood flooring; (6) veneers; (7) plywood; (8) kiln dried hard- 
wood dimension; (9) lath; (10) sawed boxes, shook and crates; 
(11) plywood, veneer and wirebound packages and containers; and 
(12) in respect of any Division or Subdivision, additional timber 
products as enumerated in Schedule “A.” 

(b) “Person” as used herein includes, without limitation, any 
individual, firm, partnership, corporation, association, trust, trustee 
or receiver subject to the jurisdiction of this Code. 


(c) “Divisions” and “Subdivisions” as used herein refer to the 
several administrative units of the lumber and timber products 
industries which are established and are defined in Schedule “A” 
hereof. The Divisions and Subdivisions initially established are as 
follows; provided, however, that any Division or Subdivision, as 
initially established herein, or as may be established hereafter, or 
any substantial group in such Division or Subdivision of the indus- 
try as herein defined, may be exempted from the provisions of this 
Code by the President or by the Administrator under the provi- 
sions of Article XII of this Code: 


Cypress Division 

Hardwood Division—Appalachian and Southern Hardwood Sub- 
division; Mahogany Subdivision; Philippine Mahogany Subdivision; 
Walnut Subdivision; Northern Hardwood Subdivision; North Cen- 
tral Hardwood Subdivision; Northeastern Hardwood Subdivison. 

Northern Hemlock Division 

Northern Pine Division 

Redwood Division 

Northeastern Softwood Division 

Southern Pine Division—Southern Rotary Cut Lumber Subdivision 

West Coast Logging and Lumber Division—Douglas Fir Plywood 
Subdivision; Douglas Fir Door Subdivision 

Western Pine Division 

Woodwork Division—Stock 
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the Lumber and Timber Products Industries 


sale Distributors Subdivision; Special Woodwork Subdivision 

Wooden Package Division—Sawed Box, Shook, Crate and Tray 
Subdivision; Plywood Package Subdivision; Standard Container 
Subdivision; Pacific Veneer Package Subdivision; Egg Case Sub- 
division; Wirebound Package Subdivision; Veneer Fruit and Vege- 
table Package Subdivision 

Red Cedar Shingle Division; Stained Shingle Subdivision 

Oak Flooring Division 

Veneer Division 

Maple Flooring Division 

Hardwood Dimension Division 


Administration 


Art. III (a) The applicant organizatons shall, with the approval 
of the President, establish and empower a suitable agency named 
“Lumber Code Authority” hereinafter referred to as the Authority, 
to administer this Code in conformity with the provisions of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act under the authority of the President. 
Said agency shall be a body incorporated not for profit. Provision 
shall be made for membership of representatives of the principal 
Divisions of the industries, and provision shall also be made for 
three non-voting members to be appointed by and to act as ad- 
visory representatives of the President. 


(b) The Authority shall issue and enforce such rules, regulations 
and interpretations, and impose upon persons subject to the juris- 
diction of this Code such restrictions as may be necessary to effec: 
tuate the purposes and enforce the provisions of this Code. 


(c) The Authority is authorized and instructed, with respect to 
the Rules of Fair Trade Practice set forth in Schedule B attached 
hereto, to devise and apply such further requirements or prohibi- 
tions, including unfair trade practices, applicable to the industries, 
which have been specifically condemned by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, as may conduce to the orderly operation of the lumber 
and timber products industries, not intonsistent with the provisions 
of the National Industrial Recovery Act, and with due consideration 
of the rights of employees in said industries and of the consumers 
of the products of said industries. Such requirements or prohibi- 
tions, when adopted by the Authority, shall be submitted to the 
President for approval and if approved by him shall then be deemed 
to be supplements to the amendments of Schedule B of this Code. 

(d) The Authority may establish Divisions and Subdivisions of 
the industries and shall designate appropriate agencies, and the 
governing bodies thereof, for the administration of this Code in 
each Division and Subdivision; the Authority may delegate to said 
agencies all necessary power and authority for the administration 
of this Code within the Divisions and Subdivisions, including the 
adoption of Division and Subdivision code provisons wthin the 
scope of the power granted under this Code and not inconsistent 
with it; but the Authority shall reserve the power and duty to 
enforce the provisions of this Code. The agencies initially so des- 
ignated and the governing bodies thereof are set forth in Schedule 
A. 

(e) The governing body of the agency of each designated Divi- 
sion or Subdivision shall be fairly representative of each group, 
including any substantial minority group within the Division or 
Subdivision, classified by regions, types of manufacture or other 
appropriate considerations. The Authority shall have the power 
and duty to establish and maintain the representative character 
of such governing body, and on the failure of any designated agency 
to be representative, as prescribed herein, the Authority shall, 
unless the designated agency shall comply with such instructions 
as the Authority may give, remove such agency and designate or 
cause to be designated a different agency for such Division or 
Subdivision. 

(f{) The Authority shall coordinate the administration of this 
Code with such codes, if any, as may affect any division or subdi- 
Vision of the lumber and timber products industries or any related 
industry, with a view to promoting joint and harmonious action 
upon matters of common interest; it shall receive, and, if it shall 
approve, shall present for the approval of the President, any pro- 
Posals for supplementary provisions or amendments of this Code 
or additional codes applicable to the lumber and timber products 
industries or the various Divisions and Subdivisions thereof with 
respect to wages, hours, trade practices, or any other matters af- 
fecting such industries or any Division or Subdivision thereof. 
Upon approval by the President, such supplementary provisions 


or amendments of this Code or such additional codes shall there- 
upon have full force and effect and shall be considered as integral 
parts of this Code. 

(g) The Authority shall admit or cause to be admitted to parti- 
cipation in any Division or Subdivision to which he belongs, any 
person on terms of equality with all other persons participating 
therein. 


Code Reports and Fees 


Art. IV. In order that the President may be informed of the 
extent of observance of the provisions of this Code and of the ex- 
tent to which the declared policy of the National Industrial Recov- 
ery Act as stated herein is being effectuated in the lumber and tim- 
ber products industries, the Authority shall make such reports as 
the Administrator may require, periodically, or as often as he may 
direct, and each person shall make such sworn or unsworn reports 
to the Authority, periodically, or as often as it may direct, on 
wages, hours of labor, conditions of employment, number of em- 
ployees, production, shipments, sales, stocks, prices and other 
matters pertinent to the purposes of this Code as the Authority 
may require, and each person subject to the jurisdiction of this 
Code and accepting the benefits of the activities of the Authority 
hereunder shall pay to the Authority his proportionate share of the 
amounts necessary to pay the cost of assembly, analysis and 
publication of such reports and data, and of the maintenance of 
the said Authority and its activities. Said proportionate share 
shall be based upon value of sales or footage of production, as the 
Authority may prescribe for each Division or Subdivision. The 
Authority may conduct such investigations as are necessary to 
discharge its duties hereunder. 


Labor Provisions 


Art. V. (a) Employees shall have the right to organize and bar- 
gain collectively through representatives of their own choosing, 
and shall be free from the interference, restraint, or coercion of 
employers of labor, or their agents, in the designation of such 
representatives or in self-organization or in other concerted ac- 
tivities for the purpose of collective bargaining or other mutual 
aid or protection. 


(b) No employee and no one seeking employment shall be re- 
quired as a condition of employment to join any company union 
or to refrain from joining, organizing or assisting a labor organ- 
ization of his own choosing. 


(c) Employers shall comply with the maximum hours of labor, 
minimum rates of pay, and other conditions of employment, ap- 
proved or prescribed by the President. 


(d) No individual under 18 years of age shall be employed, ex- 
cept that boys 16 years and over may be employed in the Wooden 
Package Division and in non-hazardous occupations during school 
vacations, or if there are no wage earners of 18 years or over in 
their families. 


Hours of Labor 


Art. VI. (a) General Provisions and Exceptions: 


(1) No employee shall be permitted to work for two or more 
employers for a longer period in any week than specified herein 
for a single employer. 

(2) Exceptions to the standards in respect to maximum hours 
of labor specified herein are authorized as follows: 


A. Executive, supervisory, traveling sales force and camp cooks, 


B. Regular employment in excess of such standards, for employ- 
ees such as watchmen, firemen and repair crews, where required 
by the nature of their work, for not: more than 10 percent of the 
employees in any operation, but time and a half shall be paid for 
weekly overtime. 

C. Temporary employment in case of emergency. 


D. Seasonal Operations: Seasonal operations are defined as 
those which on account of elevation or other physical conditions 
or dependence upon climatic factors are ordinarily limited to a 
period of ten months or less of the calendar year. 

The administrative agency of a Division or Subdivision may 
authorize employment in a seasonal operation for a maximum num- 
ber of hours not exceeding 48 hours in any week, with the excep- 
tion of parts of an operation depending on climatic conditions, such 
as stream driving and sled hauling, in which a greater excess may 
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be authorized; provided, that the average employment in any sea- 
sonal operation in any calendar year shall not exceed the stand- 
ard schedule. 


E. Manufacturers of wooden packages for perishable fruits and 
vegetables may be authorized by the Administrative Agency of 
the Wooden Package Division to depart from the standard schedule 
of maximum hours applicable to said manufacturers for a period 
not to exceed four weeks for any one crop, when necessary to 
furnish packages for any perishable crop; provided that the aver- 
age employment of any individual in any calendar year shall not 
exceed the standard schedule. 

(b) Subject to the foregoing exceptions, the maximum hours 
of employment in the respective Divisions and Subdivisions shall 
be 40 hours per week. 


Minimum Wages 
Art. VII. (a) General Provisions: 


(1) The minimum compensation for workers employed on piece 
work or contract basis shall not be less than the minimum wage 
hereunder for the number of hours employed. 


(2) The existing amounts by which minimum wages in the higher 
paid classes, up to workers receiving $30 per week exceed minimum 
wages in the lowest paid classes, shall be maintained. 

(3) Charges to employees for rent, board, medical attendance 
and other services shall be fair. 


(b) Subject to the foregoing provisions, the minimum wages 
which shall be paid by persons under the jurisdiction of this Code 
shall not be less than 40 cents per hour, unless in any Division or 
Subdivision of the industries the prevailing hourly rate for the 
same class of employees on July 15, 1929, as determined by the 
Administrator on statistical evidence, was less than 40 cents per 
hour, in which case the rate shall not be less than said prevail- 
ing hourly rate so determined, plus fifteen percent if said 
hourly rate on July 15, 1929, was less than 30 cents per hour, pro- 
vided, however, that for wages per hour between 20 cents and 29 
cents, inclusive, on July 15, 1929, with wages of less than 20 cents 
per hour on that date being considered as 20 cents, the percentage 
of increase shall diminish one and one-half percent for each cent 
that wages per hour exceeded 20 cents, in accordance with the 
following schedule: 


Wages per Hour, 
July 15, 1929 


Increase under 
Proposed Schedule 


Wages per 
Hour under 
Proposed Schedule 


(Cents) (Percent) (Cents) 
20 15 23 
21 13% 24 
22 12 24.5 
23 10% 25.5 
24 9 26 
25 7% 27 
26 6 27.5 
27 44 28 
28 3 29 
29 1% 29.5 
30 0 30 


(c) No minimum rate of wages for any Division or Subdivision 
shall be less than that proposed for such Division or Subdivision 
by the applicant industries in the Code filed July 10, 1933. 


(d) Minimum rates of wages so determined in the respective 
Divisions and Subdivisions shall be as follows in cents per hour: 

Cypress—24. 

Hardwood—Appalachian Hardwood, 28.5; Southern Hardwood, 24; 
Philippine Mahogany, 45; Northern Hardwood, Mills and Factories, 


30; Logging, 27; North Central Hardwood, Mills and Factories, 32.5; 
Logging, 32.5. 

Northeastern Hardwood—Mills and Factories, 30; Logging, 27. 

Northern Hemlock—Mills and Factories, 30; Logging, 27. 

Northern Pine—Mills and Factories, 33.5; Logging, 28.5. 

Red wood—35. 

Northeastern Softwood—HMills and Factories, 30; Logging, 27. 

Southern Pine—24; Southern Rotary Cut, 23. 

West Coast—Logging, 42.5; Lumber Manufacture, 
40; Fir Door, 40; Fir Plywood, 40. 

Western Pine (except Arizona, New Mexico and Colorado, south of 
38° north latitude)—Logging, 42.5; Mills, 42.5; Factories, 40; Ari- 
zona, New Mexico and Colorado (south of 38° north latitude), 24. 

Red Cedar Shingle—42.5; Stained Shingle, 40. 

Oak Flooring—Appalachian, 29.5; Southern, 26. 

Maple Flooring—30. 

Hardwood Dimension 
Hardwood Area, 28.5; 





42.5; Factories, 





Southern Hardwood Area, 24; 
Northern Hardwood Area, 30; 


Appalachian 
Northeastern 


Hardwood Area, 30; North Central Hardwood Area, 32.5. 

Mahogany Subdivision*—Zone 1, New York City and Chicago, 42.5; 
Zone 2, Northern Cities, 35; Zone 3, Northern Ruralt, 30; Zone 4, 
Southern Cities, 30; Zone 5, Southern Rural, 25. 


New York City and Chicago, 


Walnut Subdivision*—Zone 1, 42.5; 
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Zone 2, Northern Cities, 35; Zone 3, Northern Rural, 30; Zone 4 
Southern Cities, 30; Zone 5, Southern Rural, 25. : 


Veneer Division*—Zone 1, New York City and Chicago, 42.5; Zone 
2, Northern Cities, 35; Zone 3, Northern Rural, 30; Zone 4, Southern 
Cities, 30; Zone 5, Southern Rural, 25. 

Woodwork**—Division A—Stock Manufacturers’ 
Zone 1, 25; Zone 2, 30; Zone 3, 32.5. 

Division B—Wholesale Distributors Subdivision—Zone 1, 25; Zone 
2, Metropolitan New York City and Chicago, 45; East of Ohio, except 
New York City, 35; Other territory, 30; Zone 3, 32.5. 

Division C—Specinl Woodwork Subdivision—Zone 1, 25; Zone 4 
Metropolitan New York City and Chicago, 50; East of Ohio, except 
New York City, 40; Other territory, 30; Zone 3, 32.5. 

Wooden Package 

A. Sawed box, shook, crate and tray subdivision: 

a. Eastern Shook and Wooden Box group: (Maine, Mass., Vt., N. 
Conn. and R. Is.), 30. 

b. New York, New Jersey Shook group: 
area), 35. 

ec. Southeastern Box & Shook group: (Va., North & South Carolina, 
Ga., Florida, Eastern Tenn. and Eastern Ala.), 23. 

d, Southern Hardwood group: (Louisiana, Ala., Eastern Texas, Ar- 
kansas. Southeastern corner Missouri, Southern end of Illinois, 
Western Tennessee and Mississippi), 23. 

e. Northwest Shook group: (Wisc., Minn., N. Dak., S. Dak., Winne- 
bago Co., IIL, Northern and Eastern Iowa, Northern Peninsula of 
Mich.), 30. 

f. Inland Empire group: (Montana, Idaho, Eastern Oregon, East- 
ern and Central Washington), 40. 

g. Pacific Wooden Box group: (California, Oregon, Utah, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Arizona and Colorado). California, Oregon, Utah, Ne- 
vada and Colorado (North of 38° North Latitude), 40. New Mexico, 
Arizona & Colorado (South of 38° North Latitude), 23. (provisional), 


h. Pacific Northwest Wooden Box group: (Western Washington 
and Western Oregon and Alaska), 40. 

i. Northern Box and Shook group: (New York—excluding Metropol- 
itan N. Y., New Jersey, excluding Metropolitan N. J., Delaware, 
Penna., Ohio, Ind., Southern Peninsula of Mich., Illinois except Win- 
nebago Co. and extreme south at mouth of Ohio River, Missouri 
except soutneast corner, Kansas, Nebraska, Southern and Western 
Iowa), 30. 

j. Southern Box and Shook group: 
ern Pine and Softwood section of Tenn., 
Arkansas, Texas and Oklahoma), 23. 

B. Plywood Package Subdivision: (South of Delaware River, the 
Southern line of Pennsylvania, the Ohio River and the Southern line 
of Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, and the Colorado River), 23. North of 
above line, 30. 

C. Southeastern Veneer Container Subdivision: 
Alabama), 23. 

D. Pacific Veneer Container Subdivision: 
Washington), 40. 

E. Ege Case Subdivision: (Florida, Georgia, So. Carolina, No. 
Carolina, Virginia, Alabama, Tennessee, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
Maryland, W. Virginia, Kentucky, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Southeastern 
Mo. and Ohio River points), 23; All other territory, 30. 


F. Wirebound Box Subdivision: (Florida, Georgia, South Carolina, 
North Carolina, Virginia, Alabama, Tenn., Miss., La., New Mexico, 
Ariz., Texas, Maryland, W. Va., Ky., Okla., Arkansas and Ohio River 
points), 23; All other territory, 30. 

G. Veneer Fruit and Vegetable Package Subdivision: Southern 
Group: (North Carolina, South Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, Alabama, Texas, Arkansas, Georgia, Florida, Vir- 
ginia and nine counties Eastern Shore of Maryland and Delaware), 
23: Northern Group: (New York, New Jersey, Midwest and Michigan 
groups), 30. 

In the Wooden Package Division, minimum wage rates below 


those shown in the schedule shall be permitted in the case of boys 


Subdivision — 


(New York-Metropolitan 


(Maryland, W. Va., and South- 
western Alabama, La. 


(Florida, Georgia, 


(California, Oregon, 





*Mahogany and Walnut Subdivision and Veneer Division Zones 
are as follows: New York: Any establishment located within ten 
miles of the limits of the City of New York. Chiengo: Any establish- 
ment located within ten miles of the limits of the city of Chicago. 
Cities: Communities over 75,0000 population, including establish- 
ments within ten miles of the city limits. Rural: Communities of less 
than 75,000 population. South: Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, Virginia. North: Balance of the United States. 


**The Zones and territory under Woodwork are defined as follows: 

Zone No. 1 includes the states of Florida, Georgia, South Carolina, 
North Carolina, Virginia, Alabama, Tennessee, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, New Mexico, Arizona, and Texas (13 states); Zone No. 2 
includes the states of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Delaware, 
District of Columbia, Maryland, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 


Kentucky, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Nebraska, South Dakota and North 


Dakota (26 States and District of Columbia); Zone No. 3 includes 
the states of Oregon, Washington, California, Nevada, Idaho, Utah, 
Colorado, Wyoming and Montana, but excepting western Oregon and 
Washington, which are included in the code of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association (9 States); Metropolitan New Yerk includes the 
territory within a 30 mile radius of the City Hall on Manhattan 
Island in the City of New York. Chiengo includes the territory within 
the bounds of Cook County, Illinois. 


+ No mills in Zone 3 in 1929. 
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and girls less than 20 years of age, provided that not more than 
39 percent of the total number of employees of any one plant 
shall be so classified, and provided further than the differential 
shall not exceed three cents if the rate after subtracting the differ- 
ential is 27 cents or less, but in no case shall the differential 
exceed 5 cents. 

Control of Production 


Art. VIII. (a) To effectuate the declared purposes of this Code 
in respect of maintaining a reasonable balance between the pro- 
duction and the consumption of lumber and timber products, and 
to assure adequate supplies thereof, the Authority shall determine, 
and from time to time revise, not less frequently than each three 
months, estimates of expected consumption, including exports, of 
lumber and timber products of each Division and Subdivision; and 
based thereon it is empowered to establish, and from time to time 
revise, production quotas for any Division or Subdivision of the 
lumber and timber products industries. Allotments within each 
Division and Subdivision, for the persons therein, shall be made, 
subject to the supervision of the Authority, by the agencies desig- 
nated by it. Said quotas as between such Divisions or Subdivisions 
shall be in proportion to the shipments of the products of each 
during a representative recent past period to be determined by 
the Authority; but the Authority may modify said proportions if 
warranted by evidence. In case of Divisions or Subdivisions, the 
raw material of which is imported, the quotas and allotments may 
be in terms of imports, so far as may be consistent with the pro- 
visions of Section 7 (a) of the National Industrial Recovery Act. 


(b) Each person in operation shall be entitled to an allotment. 
Each person known to any Division or Subdivision agency to be 
in operation shall be registered by such agency immediately, and 
shall be assigned an allotment. The agency shall also immediately 
give public notice reasonably adapted to reach all persons operating 
or desiring to operate, stating the date on which the allotments 
will be determined, and any person desiring to operate who shall 
give the agency written notice of such desire, ten days before the 
allotment date, supported by acceptable evidence of ability to op- 
erate, shall be registered by the agency and assigned an allotment. 
Any person so registered shall be deemed an “eligible person” for 
the purposes of this Article. 


(c) The allotment for each eligible person shall be determined 
from time to time for a specified period not exceeding three (3) 
months and, except as may be permitted under the provisions of 
section (d) hereof, shall be as follows: 


(1) That proportion of a specified percentage determined as pro- 
vided in sections (d) and (e) of this Article, of the Division or 
Subdivision quota which his greatest average hourly production in 
the hours operated during any three calendar years since Decem- 
ber 31, 1924, is of the aggregate of such hourly production of all 
eligible persons within the Division or Subdivision. 


(2) That proportion of a specified percentage, determined as 
provided in section (d) and (e) of this Article, of the Division or 
Subdivision quota which his greatest average yearly production for 
any three calendar years since December 31, 1924, is of the aggre- 
gate of such yearly production of all eligible persons within the 
Division or Subdivision. 

(3) That proportion of a specified percentage, determined as 
provided in section (d) and (e) of this Article, of the Division or 
Subdivision quota which the greatest average number of his em- 
ployees during any three calendar years since December 31, 1924, 
is of the aggregate of such number of employees of all eligible per. 
sons within the Division or Subdivision. 


(4) That proportion of not to exceed ten (10) percent of the 
Division or Subdivision quota which the amount of taxes paid 
by him, except Federal taxes, taxes on ore, coal, petroleum, ships, 
retail yards, and timber not set apart for the operation, during 
the next preceding calendar year, is of the total amount of such 
taxes paid by all eligible persons within the Division or Subdivision. 


(5) That proportion of not to exceed fifteen (15) percent of the 
Division or Subdivision quota which the quantity of reserve stand- 
ing timber allocated to his operations within said Division or Sub- 
division, and at the time the allotment is made, owned by him in 
fee or under contract, is of the total quantity of such reserve 
Standing timber owned in fee or under contract by all eligible 
persons within the Division or Subdivision. 


(d) (1) Exceptions to or changes in any allotment thus estab- 
lished shall be made only for special, accidental, or extraordinary 
circumstances, or, in any Division or Subdivision, for other factors 
Peculiar to a limited group of operations. Exception may be made 
only on application to the designated Division or Subdivision agency 
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by an eligible person who must submit evidence in support of his 
application, and the exception may be granted only upon a published 
finding and statement of reasons therefor. 


(2) A person conducting seasonal operations as defined in Ar- 
ticle VI (a) (2) (D) hereof shall be entitled on application to his 
Division or Subdivision agency, to produce during his period of 
operation not only amounts allotted to him during his period of 
operation, but also amounts allotted to him under section (c) hereof 
since the termination of his’ last previous operating period. 


(3) In the case of any person (a) who produced during less than 
three calendar years since December 31, 1924, and before December 
31, 1930, or (b) who is entitled to an allotment for operation of 
new, additional, or restored facilities, which were not in operation 
for such three calendar years, or (c) for whom for any other reason 
such three calendar years are not reasonably representative of his 
present circumstances—his average hourly production, his average 
yearly production, and his average number of employees shall be 
determined by the Division or Subdivision agency on an equivalent 
basis by comparison with substantially equal facilities already es- 
tablished and in like regions or conditions. 


(4) On application of a Division or Subdivision, the Authority 
may authorize the allotment of production therein on‘any one or 
more of the bases provided in subsections (1), (2) and (3) of sec- 
tion (c) hereof in such relative proportions as the Authority may 
approve; and including or not the bases, or either of them, provided 
in subsections (4) and (5) of said section (c). 


(e) In the absence of an approved application from any Division 
or Subdivision for the assignment of allotments under the pro- 
visions of subsection (4) of section (d) hereof, the Authority may 
direct that allotments within said Division or Subdivision be as- 
signed in accordance with the provisions of section (c) in the 
following relative proportions: 


Subsection (1), hourly production ...............++5. 40 percent 
Subsection (2), yearly production ..............--.06. 30 percent 
Subsection (3), number of employees................. 15 percent 
ee GE WI I pk wise erste dckeeedcreevas 5 percent 
Subsection (3), stamding timber .....ccccvcscccceceves 10 percent 


unless the Division or Subdivision shall elect to accept the average 
relative proportions of the Divisions or Subdivisions whose allot- 
ments have been theretofore approved. 

(f) The basis for determination of Division and Subdivision 
quotas and of individual allotments, and any revisions thereof, all 
quotas, all allotments and all appeals therefrom and all decisions 
on appeals, shall be published. 

(g) Allotments from two or more Divisions or Subdivisions to 
the same person shall be separate and distinct and shall not be 
interchangeable. Allotments shall not be cumulative except as 
authorized in specific cases under section (d) (1) of this Article, or 
in cases of seasonal operations of a Division or Subdivision under 
section (d) (2) of this Article, and shall not be transferable except 
as between operations under the same ownership within the same 
Division or Subdivision. 


(h) Whenever in the case of any eligible person it shall be nec- 
essary, in order to accept and execute orders for export, to have 
an addition to his regular allotment, provision for such necessary 
excess shall be made by the Division or Subdivision agency, pro- 
vided that any excess above his allotment shall be deducted from 
his subsequent allotment or allotments. 


(i) The Authority may modify, or cause to be modified, produc- 
tion quotas and allotments determined hereunder, and the bases 
therefor, in such manner and to such extent as may be necessary 
to effectuate the provisions of the Code in respect of the conserva- 
tion and sustained production of forest resources. Such modifica- 
tion shall not be made effective prior to the next succeeding allot- 
ment date. 

(j) The basis of allotments as provided in sections (c), (d) 
and (e) hereof is tentative and is subject to revision. When in the 
judgment of the Authority revision of the bases of allotments is 
desirable, whether by changing the proportions of the factors in 
determining allotments enumerated in Section (c), subsections 1, 
2, 3, 4 and 5, of this Article, in accordance with the procedure es- 
tablished in sections (d) and (e) hereof, or by the addition of other 
factors, consideration shall be given to the inclusion of practicable 
and equitable measures, subject to the approval of the President, 
for increasing allotments of persons whose costs are below the 
weighted average defined in section (a) of Article IX. 


(k) The Authority, as promptly as practicable after its action 
pursuant to Art. X hereof, shall submit for the approval of the 
President appropriate changes in the bases of allotments. 
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(1) Except as otherwise provided in section (h) of this Article, 
no person shall produce or manufacture lumber or timber products 
in excess of his allotment. If any person shall exceed his allot- 
ment, the Division or Subdivision agency shall diminish the sub- 
sequent allotment or allotments of the offender in an amount equal 
to such excess. 


(m) The Authority shall issue interpretations and shall promul- 
gate rules and regulations necessary for the enforcement of this 
Article, to prevent evasion and secure equitable application thereof, 
and assign quotas to each Division and Subdivision which shall 
become effective on the dates specified by the Authority. Each 
Division and Subdivision shall assign allotments to all eligible per- 
sons effective on the dates specified by the Authority. 


Interim Article 


Pending the effective date of placing Article VIII or any part 
thereof in execution in any Division or Subdivision, the Authority 
may authorize the designated agency of such Division or Subdivi- 
sion to assign to eligible persons production allotments in hours of 
allowable operation. 


Cost Protection 


Art. IX (a) Whenever and so long as the Authority determines 
that it will contribute toward accomplishment of the declared 
purposes of the Code, and whenever it is satisfied that it is able 
to determine cost of production as defined in this section (a), the 
Authority is authorized to establish and from time to time revise 
minimum prices f.o.b. mill, to protect the cost of production of 
items or classifications of lumber and timber products. Such mini- 
mum prices shall be established with due regard to the maintenance 
of free competition among species, Divisions and Subdivisions, and 
with the products of other industries and other countries, and to 
the encouragement of the use of said products; and except for ex- 
port sales shall not be more than cost of production, determined as 
provided in this section (a), nor less than such cost of production 
after deducting the capital charges specified in items 11 and 12 
(b) of this section (a). 

The current weighted average cost of production of persons in 
operation in a Division or Subdivision, or where necessary in a 
group of persons within a Division or Subdivision, as defined by 
the Authority, shall be established by uniform accounting prac- 
tices, and shall include: 


1. Wages. 
2. Materials and supplies. 


3. Overhead and administration, including trade association dues 
and Code fees. 


4. Shipping, including grading and loading. 
5. Selling, not including advertising or trade promotion. 
6. Maintenance. 


Insurance, including compensation and employee 
but not including insurance on standing timber. 


8. Taxes, including taxes on timber tributary to and allocated 
to an existing mill or logging operation, not to exceed a 
twelve-year supply therefor. 

9. Interest paid on indebtedness representing plant, facilities 
and working capital necessary for mills actually operating 
(or capable of operating), including mills, equipment, logging 
facilities, docks, inventory, accounts receivable, and timber 
tributary to and allocated to an existing mill or logging oper- 
ation, not to exceed a twelve-year supply therefor. 

10. Discounts, claims paid, and losses on trade accounts. 

11. Depreciation: On straight line method, and based on the 
fair value or the cost, whichever is lower, on operating mills 
and on mill and logging equipment, including mills and equip- 
ment capable of operation, plus amortization of investments 


in logging railroads, docks and other logging and plant fa- 
cilities. 


insurance, 


12. Raw material: (a) Logs, flitches, lumber and other partially 
manufactured material purchased, at actual cost, and standing 
timber cut under contract of purchase, at actual cost. (b) 
Standing timber carried in capital account, cut for current 
operations, at fair current value to be determined by the 
Administrator, witheut regard to greater original cost, higher 
book value or accumulated carrying charges. 

13. Conservation and Reforestation: (a) Costs of protection of 
timbered and cut-over lands, including fire protection and slash 
disposal, and protection from insects and disease. (b) Addi- 
tional costs when incurred under instructions from the Au- 
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thority, in such an amount as is warranted by market con- 
ditions, to be specifically devoted to timber conservation and 
reforestation in accordance with regulations prescribed by 
the Authority, up to the amount estimated by the Authority 
to be necessary to reproduce the equivalent of the timber 
converted. 


(b) Until such time as the Authority shall have formulated ang 
secured the general application by the several Divisions and Sup. 
divisions of methods of accounting by which item 11 of section (a) 
hereof may be accurately ascertained, said item may not be jp. 
cluded in the determination of cost of production for the purposes 
of this Article. 


(c) Cost of production for each species, determined as provided 
in section (a), including or not including as the case may be, or ip 
whole or in part, capital charges for stumpage and depreciation, shal] 
be allocated by the Authority to the several items or Classifications 
of lumber or other products thereof for which minimum prices are 
established, in proportion to their relative market prices over a 
representative period. Such allocation may be changed by the 
Authority from time to time, as may be found necessary to avoid 
shortages or excessive accumulations, within any Division or Sub. 
division of particular items or classifications of lumber and timber 
products; but the weighted average minimum price of all items 
and classifications for each species shall not be more than cost of 
production as determined in section (a) nor less than said cost 
after deducting the capital charges specified in items 11 and 12 
(b) of said section (a). 


(d) In determining minimum prices for any Division or Subdi- 
vision the Authority shall establish equitable price differentials for 
products below accepted standards of quality, as prescribed by 
the Authority, such as the products of some small mills. 


(e) No person shall sell or offer for sale lumber or timber prod- 
ucts upon which minimum prices have been established, at prices 
less than those so established. No person shall sell or offer for 
sale lumber or timber products to wholesale or other distributors 
who have been found by the Administrator to have violated any 
of the provisions of the Rules of Fair Trade Practice incorporated 
in this Code as Schedule B, except upon such terms and conditions 
as the Administrator in accordance with law shall prescribe. 


(f) No person shall sell or offer for sale non-standard grades, 
sizes, dimensions or classifications of lumber or timber products, 
for the purpose of evading the provisions of this Article. 


(g) In the case of imported lumber and timber products, mini- 
mum prices for domestic sale shall be determined by the Author- 
ity, and such minimum prices shall be equivalent to the minimum 
prices determined and approved for the same or similar or com- 
peting items, grades, sizes and species of lumber and timber 
products of domestic production. 


(h) The Authority shall secure current information concerning 
the competition in domestic markets of imported lumber and tim- 
ber products, and if it shall find that such products are being im- 
ported into the United States in substantial quantities or increasing 
ratio to domestic production, and on such terms or under such 
conditions as to render ineffective or seriously to endanger the 
maintenance of this Code, it shall complain to the President pur 
suant to the provisions of Section 3(e) of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act and petition for suitable restrictions on the importa- 
tion of such lumber and timber products. 


(i) The Authority shall issue interpretations and shall promul- 
gate rules and regulations necessary for the enforcement of this 
Article, to prevent evasion and secure equal application thereof. 


(j) Minimum prices established in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this Article shall become effective ten (10) days after 
publication thereof by the Authority. 


Gonservation and Sustained Production of Forest Resources 


Art. X. The applicant industries undertake, in co-operation with 
public and other agencies, to carry out such practicable measures 
as may be necessary for the declared purposes of this Code in re 
spect of conservation and sustained production of forest resources. 
The applicant industries shall forthwith request a conference with 
the Secretary of Agriculture and such State and other public and 
other agencies as he may designate. Said conference shall be re 


quested to make to the Secretary of Agriculture recommendations 
of public measures, with the request that he transmit them, with 
his recommendations, to the President; and to make recommenda- 
tions for industrial action to the Authority, which shall promptly 
take such action, and shall submit to the President such supple 
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ments to this Code, as it determines to be necessary and feasible 
to give effect to said declared purposes. Such supplements shall 
provide for the initiation and administration of said measures nec- 
essary for the conservation and sustained production of forest re- 
sources, by the industries within each Division, in co-operation with 
the appropriate State and Federal authorities. To the extent that 
said conference may determine that said measures require the co- 
operation of Federal, State or other public agencies, said measures 
may to that extent be made contingent upon such co-operation » 
of public agencies. a 
Special Agreements 


Art. XI. Voluntary agreements, or proposed voluntary agree- 
ments, between and among persons engaged in the logging of tim- 
ber or the production and distribution of lumber and timber 
products, or between and among organizations or groups in 
the lumber and timber products industries, or in which such 
persons, Organizations or groups propose to participate, pro- 
posed to be submitted to the President for approval under 
Sec. 4 (a) of the National Industrial Recovery Act, shall 
not be in conflict with the provisions of this Code or with 
any approved rule issued thereunder. Such agreements or proposed 
agreements shall be submitted to the Authority, and if not disap- 
proved by it within thirty days as being in conflict with the pro- 
visions of this Code, they may thereafter be submitted to the 
President for approval; but no person engaged in the production 
and distribution of lumber and timber products shall participate 
in any such agreement which has been determined by the Author- 
ity to be in conflict with the provisions of this Code. 


Cancellation or Modification 


Art. XII. (a) The President may from time to time cancel or 
modify any order, approval, license, rule, or regulation issued un- 
der Title I of the National Industrial Recovery Act in respect of 
this Code. 


(b) Any decision, rule, regulation, order, or finding made or 
course of action followed, pursuant to the provisions of this Code, 
may be cancelled or modified by the Administrator whenever he 
shall determine such action necessary to effectuate the provisions 
of Title I of the National Industrial Recovery Act. 


Monopolies 


Art. XIII. (a) This Code shall not be construed, interpreted or 
applied so as to promote or permit monopolies or monopolistic 
practices, and shall not be availed of for that purpose. 

(b) The provisions of this Code shall not be so interpreted or 
administered as to eliminate or to oppress or to discriminate against 
small enterprises. 


Division and Subdivision Code Provisions 


Art. XIV. Code provisions affecting or pertaining to Divisions 
and Subdivisions of the lumber and timber products industries are 
contained in Schedule “A” attached hereto, which is specifically 
made a part of this Code, in so far as they relate to description of 
the respective Divisions and Subdivisions, identification of persons 
and products subject to their jurisdiction, and designation of ad- 
ministrative agencies. Additional Code provisions affecting or per- 
taining to Divisions and Subdivisions may be filed with the Au- 
thority and if not inconsistent with the provisions of this Code 
may be recommended by it to the President. When approved by 
the President such provisions shall have the same force and effect 
as any other provisions of this Code. 


Violations 


Art. XV. Violation by any person of any provision of this Code 
or of any rule or regulation issued thereunder and approved by the 
President, or of any agreement entered into by him with the Au- 
thority to observe and conform to this Code and said rules and 
regulations or by any importer of any agreement entered into 
by him with the said Authority for the restriction of importation 
of lumber and timber products, or any false statement or report 
made to the President or to the Authority or to the governing body 
or agency of any designated Division or Subdivision, after decision 
by the Administrator thereon pursuant to Article XVII of this Code 
or otherwise, shall constitute an unfair method of competition, and 
the offender shall be subject to the penalties imposed by the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act. 


Rules of Fair Trade Practice 


Art. XVI. (a) The Rules of Fair Trade Practice for the Lumber 
and Timber Products Industries, as set forth in Schedule “B” at- 
tached hereto, are specifically made a part of this Code. The Au- 
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thority shall make such additions to or exceptions from said Rules, 
as the agencies of the respective Divisions or Subdivisions may 
request, applicable in the respective Divisions and Subdivisions, 
provided the Authority finds said additions and exceptions are not 
unfair to persons in other Divisions or Subdivisions or their em- 
ployees, or to consumers, and not inconsistent with the other pro- 
visions of this Code, or with the National Industrial Recovery Act. 
Upon approval of such additions and exceptions by the Adminis- 
trator, said rules shall take precedence in the respective Divisions 
and Subdivisions in respect of the subject matter of said additions 
and exceptions, and shall be effective concurrently with the Rules 
so added or excepted to. 


(b) The applicant industries undertake to adopt, apply and en- 
force branding or marking of lumber and timber products. Sub- 
ject to section (c) hereof, all timbers, all seasoned lumber except 
factory and shop lumber, all flooring and all shingles and lath 
shipped to markets within the United States, not including export 
shipments, shall be branded by the manufacturer or producer 
thereof or by his agent in such manner as will indicate (1) its 
species, except as otherwise determined by the Authority; (2) 
its grade; (3) whether it is of standard or substandard dimensions; 
(4) whether it is seasoned or unseasoned. All shipments, except 
export shipments, by rail or water of timber, lumber, flooring, 
shingles and lath shall be accompanied by a certificate of the 
originating shipper showing the quantity and grade thereof. 

(c) The Authority shall submit to the President, not later than 
January 1, 1934, provisions, including proposed rules and regula- 
tions, necessary to effectuate the requirements of this Article and 
to establish other desirable certification of products, to prevent 
evasion and to secure equitable application thereof; and the said 
provisions when approved shall be a part of this Code, or of the 
Rules of Fair Trade Practice, and shall be effective not more than 
thirty (30) days thereafter. 

Appeals 

Art. XVII. (a) Any imterested party shall have the right of 
complaint to the designated agency of any Division or Subdivision, 
and of prompt hearing and decision thereon in respect of any 
decision, rule, regulation, order, or finding made by such agency. 
Such complaint must be filed in writing with the said agency within 
a reasonable period of time after said decision, rule, regulation, 
order, or finding is issued. The decision of said agency may be 
appealed by any interested party to the Authority. 


(b) Any interested party shall have the right of complaint to 
the Authority and of prompt hearing and decision thereon, under 
such rules and regulations as it shall prescribe, in respect of any 
decision, rule, regulation, order, or finding made by the Authority. 

(c) Any interested party shall have the right of appeal to the 
Administrator of the National Industrial Recovery Act, under such 
rules and regulations as he shall prescribe, in respect of any deci- 
sion, rule, regulation, order or finding made by the Authority. 


Jurisdiction 


Art. XVIII. This Code, when approved by the President, shall 
apply to all persons engaged in the lumber and timber products 
industries as defined herein. 


Effective Date and Termination 


Art. XIX. (a) The provisions of this Code in respect of maximum 
hours and minimum wages shall be in effect beginning three days 
after its approval by the President; and other provisions of the 
Code, unless specifically provided otherwise, ten days after approval 
by the President; Schedule B shall be in effect at such date as may 
be specified by the Authority; but not later than November 1, 1933. 

(b) This Code shall terminate on June 16, 1935, or on such 
earlier date as the National Industrial Recovery Act may cease 
to be effective. 


(c) This Code shall continue in effect for a period of six (6) 
months after the date of approval thereof by the President in order 
to afford to the President an opportunity to determine upon the 
recommendations of his representatives on the Authority, which 
recommendations shall be made periodically or as often as _ the said 
representatives deem necessary or advisable, but in any event not 
later than six months after the date of approval of this Code by 
the President, whether its provisions will effectuate the purposes 
of Title I of the National Industrial Recovery Act, subject, how- 
ever, to amendment at any time, as hereinbefore provided, and 
subject also to the reserved power of the President to cancel or 
modify his approval thereof. This Code shall continue in effect 
after the expiration of said period of six (6) months in the absence 
of the exercise of such reserved right on the part of the President. 
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SCHEDULE "A" 


DIVISION AND SUBDIVISION 
CODE PROVISIONS* 


Cypress Division 

Hardwood Division 
Appalachian and Southern Hardwood Subdivision 
Mahogany Subdivision 
Philippine Mahogany Subdivision 
Walnut Subdivision 
Northern Hardwood Subdivision 
North Central Hardwood Subdivision 
Northeastern Hardwood Subdivision 

Northern Hemlock Division 

Northern Pine Division 

Redwood Division 


“1S Om Oo IS 


— ee 
eonwrecoc CO ® 


Northeastern Softwood Division 
14. Southern Pine Division 
15. Southern Rotary Cut Lumber Subdivision 
16. West Coast Logging and Lumber Division 
17. Douglas Fir Plywood Subdivision 
18, Douglas Fir Door Subdivision 
19. Western Pine Division 
26. Woodwork Division 
21. Stock Manufacturers Subdivision 
22. Wholesale Distributors Subdivision 
23. Special Woodwork Subdivision 


24. Wooden Package Division 

25. Sawed Box, Shook, Crate and Tray Subdivision 
26. Plywood Package Subdivision 

27. Standard Container Subdivision 

28. Pacific Veneer Package Subdivision 

29. Egg Case Subdivision 

30. Wirebound Box Subdivision 

30a. Veneer Fruit and Vegetable Package Subdivision 
31. Red Cedar Shingle Division 

32. Stained Shingle Subdivision 

33. Oak Flooring Division 

34. Veneer Division 

35. Maple, Beech and Birch Flooring Division 

36. Hardwood Dimension Division 


*Parenthetical references in these provisions refer to Articles of the Code. 


1. CYPRESS DIVISION 


Division—(Art. II-c): The Cypress Division consists of pro- 
ducers and manufacturers of lumber and timber products of tide- 
water red cypress, in the States of Florida, Georgia, Louisiana 
and South Carolina, but does not include white and yellow cy- 
press, or the small amount of red cypress produced by hardwood 
mills. 

Products—(Art. Il a): Lumber and timber products under the 
jurisdiction of this Division include all tidewater red cypress logs, 
poles and piling; sawn lumber; planing mill products, except those 
of planing mills operated in conjunction with retail lumber yards; 
shingles; flooring, veneers; plywood; lath; boxes and crates. 

Administrative Agency—(Art. III): The Southern Cypress Manu- 
facturers’ Association is designated as the agéncy of the Authority 
for the administration of the Code in this Division. Said associa- 
tion, through its board of directors, is authorized to make rules 
and regulations necessary to administer the Code in this Division, 
and shall designate and authorize such agencies as may be re- 
quired for this purpose. 


2. HARDWOOD DIVISION 


Division—(Art. II c): (a) The Hardwood Division consists of 
producers, manufacturers, importers and distributors of hardwood 
lumber and timber products, in the following Subdivisions: Wal- 
nut Subdivision, Southern and Appalachian Hardwood Subdivision, 
North Central Hardwood Subdivision, Mahogany Subdivision, 
Northeastern Hardwood Subdivision, Northern Hardwood Subdivi- 
sion, Philippine Mahogany Subdivision. 

(b) Jurisdiction shall also extend to wholesalers, exporters and 
distributors of such hardwood products to the extent provided 
for in the Code, in this or any Subdivision code provisions, and in 
the rules of fair trade practice appended in Schedule “B.” 

(c) The territory and person subject to the jurisdiction of the 
several Subdivisions shall be defined by the Hardwood Co-ordinat- 
ing Committee hereinafter designated. Other Subdivisions may 


be established upon application to the Authority through the 
Hardwood Co-ordinating Committee. 
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Products—(Art. II a): Hardwood logs, sawn ties, timber and 
lumber, lath, dimension cut from the log, and products of Planing 
mills operated in conjunction with sawmills; and in respect of any 
Subdivision such additional hardwood timber products as it may 
enumerate. 

Administrative Agencies—(Art. III): (a) The Administratiye 
Agencies in the respective Subdivisions shall be as follows: Walnut 
Subdivision—American Walnut Manufacturers’ Association; South. 
ern and Appalachian Hardwood Subdivision—Hardwood Manufae. 
turers’ Institute; North Central Hardwood Subdivision—Indian, 
Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association; Mahogany Subdivision—Mg. 
hogany Association; Northeastern Hardwood Subdivision—North. 
eastern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association; Northern Hardwood 
Subdivision—Northern Hemlock and Hardwood Manufacturery’ 
Association; Philippine Mahogany Subdivision—Philippine Mahog. 
any Manufacturers’ Import Association. 

(b) The Hardwood Coordinating Committee, established by the 
above administrative agencies in conjunction with the National. 
American Wholesale Lumber Association, the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, and the National Lumber Exporters’ Associa. 
tion, is designated as the agency of the Authority for the adminis. 
tration of the Code in this Division, through and by means of this 
administrative agency herein designated for each Subdivision. 

(c) Said Committee shall issue and enforce such rules, regula. 
tions and interpretations, including trade practices, impose upon 
persons subject to the jurisdiction of this Division such restrictions 
and designate such agents and delegate such authority to them as 
may be deemed necessary; but shall reserve the power and duty 
to enforce the provisions of the Code in this Division. The Con. 
mittee may delegate any of its authority to its representatives, 
selected from its membership, on the membership of the Authority, 
who are hereby empowered to act for the Division conclusively in 
respect of all matters coming before the Authority. Such repre 
sentatives shall constitute the Hardwood Executive Committee. All 
matters of interest to the Division or any Subdivision requiring 
action by the Authority shall first be presented to the Hardwood 
Executive Committee. 

(d) Each Subdivision shall, under authority of the Hardwood 
Coordinating Committee, select its own administrative agencies. 
Each Subdivision shall be independent and self-governing in respect 
of all conditions and problems relating to the said Subdivision 
exclusively. Proposals in respect of matters affecting more than 
one Subdivision may be initiated by any Subdivision and shall be 
submitted to the Hardwood Coordinating Committee. 


3. APPALACHIAN AND SOUTHERN HARDWOOD 
SUBDIVISION 


Subdivision—(Art. II c): This Subdivision consists of producers 
and manufacturers of hardwood lumber and timber products, but 
including Appalachian hemlock, white pine and spruce, also white 
and yellow cypress and southern red cedar, within the following 
States: Texas, Lousiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Arkansas, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, Florida, Georgia, Tennessee, Kentucky, South Carolina, 
North Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia, and Maryland. 

The Appalachian Territory is defined as that part of the Appala 
chian and Southern Hardwood Subdivision within the lines defined 
as follows: Starting at Cincinnati, Ohio, following main line Louis- 
ville and Nashville Railroad through Louisville, Kentucky, and 
Nashville, Tennessee, to Tennessee-Alabama State line, making the 
western boundary of the Appalachian territory; thence east on Ten 
nessee-Alabama State line to Georgia State line; thence south on 
Alabama-Georgia State line to thirty-fourth parallel; thence east on 
thirty-fourth parallel in Georgia to main line Southern Railway, 
Atlanta to Washington route; and thence northeast following South- 
ern Railway from this point through South Carolina, North Caro- 
lina, Virginia and Maryland to Pennsylvania State line. All points 
on boundary lines are in Southern territory. 

Products—(Art. II-a): All lumber and timber products enumer- 
ated except poles and piling; products of planing mills not operated 
in conjunction with sawmills; hardwood flooring; veneers; plywood. 

Administrative Agency—(Art. III): The Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Institute is designated as the agency of the Authority and the 
Hardwood Coordinating Committee for the administration of the 
Code in this Subdivision. Said institute, through its board of direc 
tors, is authorized to make rules and regulations necessary to 
administer the Code in this Subdivision and to designate and 
authorize such further agencies as may be required for this purpose. 


4. MAHOGANY SUBDIVISION 
Subdivision—(Art. II-c): The Mahogany Subdivision includes 
all manufacturers, importers and distributors, including principals, 


brokers and agents, of mahogany and foreign woods as hereinafter 
defined. 
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Species and Products—(Art. Il-a): (a) All species of mahogany 
(except woods from the Philippine Islands sold under the trade 
name “Philippine mahogany”), Spanish cedar, teak, ebony, rose- 
wood, satinwood, box wood, cocabola, lignum vitae, wood from Aus- 
tralia sold under the trade name “Oriental Wood,” European brown 
and pollard oak, all other tropical hardwoods (except from the 
Philippine Islands) and all other foreign hardwoods customarily 
described as “fine,” “fancy,” or “of value.” Ordinarily Evropean and 
Canadian commercial hardwoods are excepted. 


(b) Jurisdiction over the woods specified and described shall 
apply to logs, hewn or sawn timbers, billets, flitches, dimension 
stock and lumber. Veneers (below 5/16” thick) are excluded, except 
cigar box lumber 14” or thicker of Spanish cedar and other tropical 
woods. Subject to the provisions hereof under “Control of Produc- 
tion,” all logs, including those intended solely for the manufacture 
of veneers or plywood, and/or so used, shall be under the jurisdic- 
tion of this Subdivision, in order that due control may be exercised 
over lumber production in the event of the diversion of veneer logs 
to that purpose. 


Administrative Agency—(Art. III): The Mahogany Association 
(Inc.), acting through the Mahogany Coordinating Committee as its 
board of directors, is hereby designated as the agency of the Au- 
thority and of the Hardwood Coordinating Committee for the admin- 
istration of the Code in this Subdivision. 


5. PHILIPPINE MAHOGANY SUBDIVISON 


Subdivision—(Art. II c): The Philippine Mahogany Subdivision 
in the United States, consists of manufacturers of lumber and tim- 
per products of Philippine mahogany and other Philippine hard- 
woods, persons exclusively representing in the United States manu- 
facturers of such lumber and timber products in the Philippine 
Islands, and all importers of such lumber and timber products. 


Products—(Art. II a): Logs, lumber, and timber products of all 
species of hardwoods produced in the Philippine Islands. 


Administrative Agency—(Art. III): The Philippine Mahogany 
Manufacturers’ Import Association is designated as the agency of 
the Authority and the Hardwood Coordinating Committee for the 
administration of the Code in this Subdivision. Said association, 
through its executive committee, is authorized to make rules and 
regulations necessary to administer the Code in this Subdivision. 


6. WALNUT SUBDIVISION 


Subdivision—(Art. II c): The Walnut Subdivision consists of 
producers, manufacturers and importers of walnut throughout the 
United States. 

Products—-(Art. I] a): All walnut lumber, logs, burls, crotches, 
and sawmill products, regardless of the variety of walnut, except 
walnut veneers. 

Administrative Agency—(Art. III): The American Walnut Manu- 
facturers’ Association is designated as the agency of the Authority 
and the Hardwood Coordinating Committee for the administration 
of the Code in this Subdivision. Said association, through its execu- 
tive committee, is authorized to make rules and regulations neces- 
sary to administer the code in this Subdivision, and shall designate 
and authorize such agencies as may be required for this purpose. 


7. NORTHERN HARDWOOD SUBDIVISION 


Subdivision—(Art. II c): The Northern Hardwood Subdivision 
consists of producers and manufacturers of lumber and timber prod- 
ucts of birch, maple, ash, elm, basswood, oak, beech, and other 
indigenous and related species in Michigan, Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota, 

Products—(Art. If a): All lumber and timber products enumer- 
ated except: poles and piling, woodwork, hardwood flooring, 
veneers, plywood, and kiln dried hardwood dimension. 

Administrative Agency—(Art. III): The Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association is designated as the agency 


‘of the Authority and of the Hardwood Coordinating Committee for 


the administration of the Code in this Subdivision. Said association, 
through its board of directors, is authorized to make rules and regu- 
lations necessary to administer the Code in this Subdivision and 
shall designate and authorize such agencies as may be required for 
this purpose. 


8. NORTH CENTRAL HARDWOOD SUBDIVISION 


Subdivision—(Art. II c): The North Central Hardwood Sub- 
division consists of producers and manufacturers of hardwood lum- 
ber and timber products in the States of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. 

Products—(Art. II a): All lumber and timber products enumer- 
ated except: poles and piling, products of planing mills not operated 
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in conjunction with sawmills, hardwood flooring, veneers, and ply- 
wood. 

Administrative Agency—(Art. III): The Indiana Hardwood Lum- 
bermen’s Association is designated as the agency of the Authority 
and of the Hardwood Coordinating Committee for the administration 
of the Code in this Subdivision. Said association, through its 
administration committee, is authorized to make rules and regula- 
tions necessary to administer the Code in this Subdivision, and shall 
designate and authorize such further agencies as may be required 
for this purpose. 


9. NORTHEASTERN HARDWOOD SUBDIVISION 
Subdivision—(Art. II c): The Northeastern Hardwood Subdi- 
vision consists of the producers and manufacturers of hardwood 
lumber and timber products of birch, beech, maple, ash, elm, bass- 
wood, oak, and related species in the New England States; New 
York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 


Products—(Art. II a): All lumber and timber products enumer- 
ated except: poles and piling, planing mill products, woodwork, 
hardwood flooring, veneers, plywood, and kiln dried hardwood 
dimension. 


Administrative Agency—-(Art. III): The Northeastern Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association is designated as the agency of the 
Authority and of the Hardwood Coordinating Committee for the 
administration of the Code in this Subdivision. Said association, 
through its board of directors, is authorized to make rules and regu- 
lations necessary to administer the code in this Subdivision and 
shall designate and authorize such agencies as may be required for 
this purpose. 


10. NORTHERN HEMLOCK DIVISION 


Division—(Art. II c): The Northern Hemlock Division consists 
of the producers and manufacturers of lumber and timber products 
of northern hemlock, tamarack, balsam fir, Norway pine, and white 
pine in the States of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota (except- 
ing the producers and manufacturers of Northern pine lumber in 
Minnesota). 


Products—(Art. II a): All lumber and timber products enumer- 
ated except: poles and piling, woodwork, hardwood flooring, veneers, 
plywood, and kiln dried hardwood dimension. 

Administrative Agency—(Art. III): The Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers Association is designated as the agency of 
the Authority for the administration of the Code in this Division. 
Said association, through its board of directors, is authorized to 
make rules and regulations necessary to administer the Code in this 
Division, and shall designate and authorize such agencies as may 
be required for this purpose. 


11. NORTHERN PINE DIVISION 


Division—(Art. II c): The Northern Pine Division consists of 
the producers and manufacturers of lumber and timber products of 
white pine, Norway pine, and miscellaneous softwood and hardwood 
lumber in the State of Minnesota. 


Products—(Art. II a): All lumber and timber products enumer- 
ated except: millwork, hardwood flooring, veneers, plywood, and 
kiln dried hardwood dimension. 


Administrative Agency—(Art. III): The Northern Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association is designated as the agency of the Authority 
for the administration of the Code in this Division. Said assocla- 
tion, through its board of directors, is authorized to make rules and 
regulations necessary to administer the Code in this Division, and 
shall appoint such agencies as may be necessary for this purpose. 


12. REDWOOD DIVISION 


Division—(Art. II c): The Redwood Division consists of producers 
and manufacturers of lumber and timber products of redwood and 
intermingled species in the counties of Del Norte, Humboldt, Men- 
docino, Sonoma, Marin, San Mateo, Santa Cruz, Contra Costa and 
Monterey, in the State of California. 

Products—(Art II a): All lumber and timber products, split, 
sawn, or refined by manufacture, except: hardwood flooring, veneers, 
plywood, and kiln dried hardwood dimension. 

Administrative Agency—(Art. III): The California Redwood 
Association is designated as the agency of the Authority for the 
administration of the Code in this Division. Said association, 
through its board of directors, is authorized to make rules and regu- 
lations necessary to administer the Code in this Division, and shall 
designate such agencies as may be required for this purpose. 


13. NORTHEASTERN SOFTWOOD DIVISION 
Division—(Art. II c): The Northeastern Softwood Division con- 
sists of producers and manufacturers of lumber and timber products 
of hemlock, spruce, white pine, and other softwoods in the New 
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England States, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and West 
Virginia. 

Products—(Art. If a): All lumber and timber products enumer- 
ated except: poles and piling, planing mill products, woodwork, 
hardwood flooring, veneers, plywood, and kiln dried hardwood 
dimension. 


Administrative Agency—(Art. III): The Northeastern Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association is designated as the agency of the 
Authority for the administration of the Code in this Division. Said 
association, through its board of directors, is authorized to make 
rules and regulations necessary to administer the Code in this Divi- 
sion and shall designate and authorize such agencies as may be 
required for this purpose. 


14. SOUTHERN PINE DIVISION 


Division—(Art. Il c): The Southern Pine Division consists of 
producers and manufacturers of lumber and timber products of the 
various species of southern pine, in the States of Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, Virginia and West Virginia. 


Products—(Art. II a): Southern pine logs, poles and piling, 
sawn lumber and products of planing mills operated in conjunction 
with sawmills, shingles, lath, boxes and crates. 

Administrative Agency—(Art. III): The Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation is designated as the agency of the Authority for the admin- 
istration of the Code in this Division. Said association, through its 
board of directors, is authorized to make rules and regulations 
necessary to administer the Code in this Division, and shall desig- 
nate and authorize such agencies as may be required for this pur- 
pose. 


15. SOUTHERN ROTARY CUT LUMBER SUBDIVISION 


Subdivision—(Art. II c): The Southern Rotary Cut Lumber 
Subdivision consists of manufacturers of package and box grades of 
rotary-cut lumber in the States of North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Tennessee, Arkan- 
sas and Texas. 


Products—(Art. II a): All lumber manufactured on rotary lathes 
for cases, crates, and fruit and vegetable packages, whether for sale 
to the manufacturers of these products, or for use by the rotary-cut 
lumber producer himself in the manufacture of such products, or 
for sale in the open market or to package manufacturers in compe- 
tition with those who produce solely package grades of rotary-cut 
lumber. 


Administrative Agency—(Art. III): The Southern Rotary Cut 
Lumber Association is designated as the agency of the Authority for 
the administration of the Code in this Subdivision. Said associa- 
tien, through its executive committee, is authorized to make rules 
and regulations necessary to administer the Code in this Subdivi- 
sion, and shall designate and authorize such agencies as may be 
required for this purpose. 


16. WEST COAST LOGGING AND LUMBER DIVISION 


Division—(Art. II c): The West Coast Logging and Lumber 
Division consists of producers and manufacturers of lumber and 
timber products of Douglas fir, West Coast hemlock, Sitka spruce, 
western red cedar and related species in western Oregon, western 
Washington and Alaska. 

Products—(Art. II a): All lumber and timber products enumer- 
ated except: shingles, woodwork, veneers, plywood, hardwood floor- 
ing and kiln dried hardwood dimension. 

Administrative Agency—(Art. III): The West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association and the Pacific Northwest Loggers’ Association 
are designated as the agencies of the Authority for the administra- 
tion of the Code in this Division. Said associations, through their 
respective boards of trustees, are authorized to make rules and regu- 
lations necessary to administer the Code in this Division and shall 
designate and authorize such agencies as may be required for this 


purpose. 
17. DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD SUBDIVISION 


Subdivision—(Art. II c): The Douglas Fir Plywood Subdivision 
consists of manufacturers of Douglas fir veneers and plywood in the 
States of Oregon and Washington. 

Products—(Art. II a): The following products only shall be 
under the jurisdiction of this Subdivision, viz: veneers, plywood. 

Administrative Agencies—(Art. III): The Douglas Fir Plywood 
Manufacturers’ Association, a branch of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, is designated as the agency of the Authority for 
the Administration of the Code in this Subdivision, under the super- 
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vision of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association as to maximyp 
hours of labor, minimum rates of pay, the payment of Code fees and 
submission of Code reports, and any questions of correlation ang 
adjustment with other industries included in the West Coast Log. 
ging and Lumber Division. Subject to such supervision, the gajg 
Association, through its executive committee, is authorized to make 
rules and regulations necessary to administer the Code in this Syp. 
division and shall designate and authorize such agencies as may he 
required for this purpose. 


18. DOUGLAS FIR DOOR SUBDIVISION 


Subdivision—(Art. IIc): The Douglas Fir Door Subdivision cop. 
sists of manufacturers of Douglas fir stock doors in the States of 
Oregon and Washington. 


Products—(Art. II a): The following products only shall be up. 
der the jurisdiction of this Subdivision, viz: Douglas fir stock doors, 


Administrative Agency—(Art. III): The Douglas Fir Door Mann. 
facturers’ Association, a branch of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, is designated as the agency of the Authority for the 
administration of the Code in this Subdivision, under the supervi- 
sion of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association as to maximum 
hours of labor, minimum rates of pay, the payment of Code fees 
and submission of Code reports, and any questions of correlation 
and adjustment with other industries included in the West Coast 
Logging and Lumber Industry Division. Subject to such superyi- 
sion, the said association, through its executive committee, is 
authorized to make rules and regulations necessary to administer 
the Code in this Subdivision and shall designate and authorize such 
agencies as may be required for this purpose. 


19. WESTERN PINE DIVISION 


Division—(Art. II c): The Western Pine Division consists of 
producers and manufacturers of lumber and timber products of 
western pines and intermingled species in the States of Arizona, 
California (excepting certain counties which are included in the 
Redwood Division), Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Oregon (excepting 
certain counties which are included in the West Coast Logging and 
Lumber Division), New Mexico, South Dakota, Utah, Washington 
(excepting certain counties which are included in the West Coast 
Logging and Lumber Division) and Wyoming. 


Products—(Art. II a): All lumber and timber products enumer- 
ated except: poles and piling, products of planing mills not oper- 
ated in conjunction with sawmills, shingles, woodwork (millwork), 
hardwood flooring, veneers, plywood, and kiln dried hardwood 
dimension. 


Administrative Agency—(Art. III): The Western Pine Associa 
tion is designated as the agency of the Authority for the adminis- 
tration of the Code in this Division. Said association, through its 
board of directors, is authorized to make rules and regulations 
necessary to administer the Code in this Division, and shall desig: 
nate and authorize such agencies as may be required for this pur 


pose. 
20. WOODWORK DIVISION 


Division—(Art. II c): (a) The Woodwork Division consists of 
manufacturers whose predominant products are doors, windows, 
screens, frames and interior trim, which products are similar to 
and in competition with the products of planing mills and sash and 
door and millwork factories operated in conjunction with sawmills; 
manufacturers whose predominant products are furniture, fixtures, 
refrigerators, automobile bodies or ecclesiastical furniture or whose 
predominant business is the manufacturing, finishing and installing 
in the building of cabinet work are not included. 


(b) The Woodwork Division is divided for jurisdictional and 
administrative purposes into Subdivisions as follows: Stock Manu- 
facturers Subdivision; Wholesaler Distributors Subdivision; Special 
Woodwork Subdivision. 


(ce) The territory and persons subject to the jurisdiction of the 
several Subdivisions shall be defined by the agency of the Division 
hereinafter designated. Other Subdivisions may be established by 
the agency of the Division with the approval of the Authority. 

(d) Each of the Subdivisions hereinabove named and any Sub- 
division hereafter established under authority of the designated 
agency of the Division may, subject to the approval of said agency, 
designate an agency for the administration of the Code in such Sub 
division. Each Subdivision shall be independent and self-governing 
in respect of all conditions and problems relating to the said Sub 
division exclusively. Proposals in respect of matters affecting more 
than one Subdivision may be initiated by any Subdivision and shall 
be submitted to and decided by the designated agency of the Divi 
sion. The designated agency of the Division shall reserve the power 
and duty to enforce the provisions of the Code and the rules and 
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regulations of the Authority and of this Division, including rules of 
fair trade practice. 

(e) Each Subdivision hereinabove named and each Subdivision 
nereafter established as hereinabove provided shall have the power 
and authority to establish within the Subdivision groups of manu- 
facturers or distributors whose conditions and problems are similar, 
and may authorize each of said groups so established to designate 
with the approval of the designated agency of the Subdivision its 
own administrative agency and may confer upon the administrative 
agency of any such group such powers and authorities as it may 
deem necessary in order to administer this Code within said group. 

Products—(Art. II a): Woodwork (millwork) including prod- 
ucts of planing mills operated in conjunction with retail lumber 
yards, and excepting Douglas fir stock doors. 

Administrative Agency—(Art. III): The Emergency National 
Committee of the Woodwork Division, consisting of the board of 
directors of the National Woodwork Association, is designated as 
the agency of the Authority for the administration of the Code in 
this Division. Said committee is authorized to make rules and regu- 
lations necessary to administer the Code in this Division and shall 
designate and authorize such agencies as may be required for this 
purpose. 


21. STOCK MANUFACTURERS SUBDIVISION 


Subdivison—(Art. Il 'c): The Stock Manufacturers Subdivision 
consists of manufacturers of products listed below: 


Products—(Art. II a): Stock or standard doors, 
screens, frames, trim and miscellaneous millwork. 


Administrative Agency—(Art. III): The Stock Manufacturers’ 
Coordinating Committee, to be composed of five persons selected 
jointly by National Door Manufacturers’ Association and National 
Screen Association, is designated as the agency of the Authority 
and of the Emergency National Committee of the Woodwork Divi- 
sion for the administration of the Code in this Subdivision. Said 
committee is authorized to make rules and regulations necessary to 
administer the Code in this Subdivision and shall designate and 
authorize such agencies as may be required for this purpose. 


22. WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS SUBDIVISION 


Subdivision—(Art. II ¢c): The Wholesale Distributors Subdivi- 
sion consists of wholesale distributors of products listed below: 


Products—(Art. II a): Doors, windows, screens, frames, trim 
and miscellaneous woodwork. 


Administrative Agency—(Art. III): The Wholesale Sash & Door 
Association, Chicago, Illinois, is designated as the agent of the 
Authority and of the Emergency National Committee of the Wood- 
work Division for the administration of the Code in this Subdivi- 
sion. Said association is authorized to make rules and regulations 
necessary to administer the Code in this Subdivision and shall 
designate and authorize such agencies as may be required for this 


purpose. 
23. SPECIAL WOODWORK SUBDIVISION 


Subdivision—(Art. II c): The Special Woodwork Subdivision 
consists of manufacturers of products listed below: 


Products—(Art. II a): Made-to-order or special woodwork. 


Administrative Agency—(Art. III): A committee to be selected 
jointly by Millwork Cost Bureau of Chicago, Illinois; Eastern Mill- 
work Bureau of New York City, New York; and Southern Wood- 
work Association of Knoxville, Tennessee, to be known as the Co- 
ordinating Committee of the Special Woodwork Subdivision, is 
designated as the agent of the Authority and of the Emergency 
National Committee of the Woodwork Division for the administra- 
tion of the Code in this Subdivision. The said committee is author- 
ized to make rules and regulations necessary to administer the Code 
in this Subdivision and shall designate and authorize such agen- 
ties as may be required for this purpose. 


24. WOODEN PACKAGE DIVISION 


Division—(Art. II c): and Products—(Art. IJ a): The Wooden 
Package Division consists of manufacturers of wooden shooks, 
boxes, crates, baskets, hampers, and other packages, or parts thereof, 
whether made of sawed lumber, veneer or plywood, either knocked 
down or put together with nails, wire or glue, with or without iron 
or wire reinforcement, together with trays and other products com- 
monly made in box factories. 


Administrative Agency—(Art. III): The National Federation of 
Wooden Package Associations, a coordinating agency of the Wooden 
Package Industry Associations, is designated as the agency of the 
Authority for the administration of the Code in this Division. Said 
National Federation, through its board of directors (being the Coor- 


windows, 
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dinating Committee of the Wooden Package Industry), is authorized 
to make rules and regulations necessary to administer the Code in 
this Division, and shall designate and authorize such agencies as 
may be required for this purpose. 

(a) For the more effective administration and enforcement of the 
Code in this Division, Subdivisions shall be established as may be 
necessary to meet the requirements of the various groups and classi- 
fications of manufacturers included therein. 

(b) The following Subdivisions are hereby established: A. Sawed 
Box, Shook, Crate and Tray Subdivision; B. Plywood Package Sub- 
division; C. Standard Container. Subdivision; D. Pacific Veneer 
Package Subdivision; E. Egg Case Subdivision; F. Wirebound Box 
Subdivision; G. Veneer Fruit and Vegetable Package Subdivision. 

(c) Additional Subdivisions of this Division may be established 
by said Coordinating Committee with the approval of the Authority. 

(d) The said Coordinating Committee shall, with the approval of 
the Authority, designate the administrative agency under the Code 
in each of the foregoing Subdivisions and in such additional Sub- 
divisions as may hereafter be established; and shall authorize the 
designated agency in each Subdivision to make such rules and regu- 
lations and to designate such further agencies as may be required 
for the administration of the Code therein. Each Subdivision shall 
be independent and self-governing in respect of all matters and 
problems relating to the said Subdivision exclusively, under the 
general direction of the said Coordinating Committee. Proposals 
in respect of matters affecting more than one Subdivision may be 
initiated by any such Subdivision and shall be submitted for consid- 
eration to the said Coordinating Committee. The designated agency 
of the Division shall reserve the power and duty to enforce the 
provisions of the Code and the rules and regulations of the Author- 
ity and of this Division, including Rules of Fair Trade Practice. 

(e) Subdivisions hereinabove named, and each Subdivision here- 
after established as hereinabove provided, shall have power and 
authority to establish within the Subdivision groups of manufac- 
turers whose conditions and problems are similar, and may authorize 
each of said groups so established to designate with the approval 
of the designated agency of the Subdivision its own administrative 
agency and may confer upon the administrative agency of any such 
group such powers and authorities as it may deem necessary in 
order to administer this Code within said group. 


25. SAWED BOX, SHOOK, CRATE & TRAY SUBDIVISION 


Subdivision—(Art. II c) and Products—(Art. II a): The Sawed 
Box, Shook, Crate and Tray Subdivision of the Wooden Package 
Division consists of manufacturers, sales agencies, distributors, and 
the agents or representatives thereof, of sawed wooden boxes, 
shooks, crates and trays, whether such containers be in shook or 
in made-up form, including complete boxes, crates and trays, as well 
as any portion thereof. 

Administrative Agency—(Art. III): The National Wooden Box 
Association, through its board of governors as its coordinating com- 
mittee, is designated as the agency of the Authority and of the 
Coordinating Committee of the Wooden Package Division for the 
administration of the Code in this Subdivision. Said association, 
through its coordinating committee, is authorized to make rules and 
regulations necessary to administer the Code in this Subdivision, 
and shall designate and authorize such agencies as may be required 
for this purpose. 


26. PLYWOOD PACKAGE SUBDIVISION 


Subdivision—(Art. II c) and Products—(Art. II a): The Plywood 
Package Subdivision consists of manufacturers of plywood packages 
or containers and of flat plywood for package or container purposes, 
located in any part of the United States. 


Administrative Agency—(Art. III): The Plywood Package In- 
stitute is designated as the agency of the Authority and of the 
Coordinating Committee of the Wooden Package Division for the 
administration of the Code in this Subdivision. Said institute, 
through its executive committee, is authorized to make rules and 
regulations necessary to administer the Code in this Subdivision, 
and shall designate and authorize such agencies as may be required 
for this purpose. 


27. STANDARD CONTAINER SUBDIVISION 

Subdivision—(Art. II c) and Products—(Art. II a):. The South- 
eastern Veneer Container Subdivision of the Wooden Package Divi- 
sion consists of manufacturers of veneer fruit and vegetable con- 
tainers and/or container material in the States of Florida, Georgia 
and Alabama. 

Administrative Agency—(Art. III): The Standard Container 
Manufacturers’ Association is designated as the agency of the 
Authority and of the Coordinating Committee of the Wooden Pack- 
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age Division for the administration of the Code in this Subdivision. 
Such association, through its board of directors, is authorized to 
make rules and regulations necessary to administer the Code in this 
Subdivision, and shall designate and authorize such agencies as may 
be required for this purpose. 


28. PACIFIC VENEER PACKAGE SUBDIVISION 


Subdivision—(Art. II c) and Products—(Art. II a): The Pacific 
Veneer Package Subdivision of the Wooden Package Division con- 
sists of manufacturers of veneer fruit and vegetable containers and 
packages, and parts thereof, in the States of the Pacific Slope. 

Administrative Agency—(Art. III): The Pacific Veneer Package 
Association is designated as the agency of the Authority and of the 
Coordinating Committee of the Wooden Package Division for the 
administration of the Code in this Subdivision. Such association, 
through its board of directors, is authorized to make rules and regu- 
lations necessary to administer the Code in this Subdivision, and 
shall designate and authorize such agencies as may be required for 


this purpose. 
29. EGG CASE SUBDIVISION 


Subdivision—(Art. II c) and Products—(Art. II a): The Egg 
Case Subdivision consists of manufacturers of egg cases or parts 
thereof of cottonwood, tupelo, gum and other hardwoods. 


Administrative Agency—(Art. III): The Egg Case Manufacturers 
Exchange is designated as the agency of the Authority and of the 
Coordinating Committee of the Wooden Package Division for the 
administration of the Code in this Subdivision. Said exchange, 
through its executive committee, is authorized to make rules and 
regulations necessary to administer the Code in this Subdivision, 
and shall designate and authorize such agencies as may be required 
for this purpose. 


30. WIREBOUND BOX SUBDIVISION 


Subdivision—(Art. II c) and Products—(Art. II a): The Wire- 
bound Box Subdivision of the Wooden Package Division consists of 
manufacturers of wirebound boxes and crates in the United States. 


Administrative Agency—(Art. III): The Wirebound Box Manu- 
facturers’ Association is designated as the agency of the Authority 
and of the Coordinating Committee of the Wooden Package Division 
for the administration of the Code in this Subdivision. Said asso- 
ciation, through its board of governors, is authorized to make rules 
and regulations necessary to administer the Code in this Subdivi- 
sion and shall designate and authorize such agencies as may be 
required for this purpose. 


30-a. VENEER FRUIT AND VEGETABLE 
PACKAGE SUBDIVISION 


Subdivision—(Art. II c) and Products—(Art. II a): The Veneer 
Fruit and Vegetable Package Subdivision consists of manufacturers 
of wooden boxes, crates, shooks, baskets, hampers, trays and all 
kinds of wooden veneer packages used in the marketing of fresh 
and perishable fruits and vegetables, not included in other Subdivi- 
sions of the Wooden Package Division of this Code. 


Administrative Agency—(Art. III): The American Veneer Pack- 
age Association is designated as the agency of the Authority and of 
the Coordinating Committee of the Wooden Package Division for the 
administration of the Code in this Subdivision. Said association, 
through its board of directors, is authorized to make rules and regu- 
lations necessary to administer the Code in this Subdivision, and 
shall designate and authorize such agencies as may be required for 
this purpose. 


31. RED CEDAR SHINGLE DIVISION 
Division—(Art. II c): The Red Cedar Shingle Division consists 
of producers and manufacturers of Western red cedar shingles in 
Washington and Oregon. 


Products—(Art. II a): The following products only shall be 
under the jurisdiction of this Division, viz: Shingles. 


Administrative Agency—(Art. III): The Washington-Oregon 
Shingle Association is designated as the agency of the Authority 
for the administration of the Code in this Division. Said associa- 
tion, through its board of trustees, is authorized to make rules and 
regulations necessary to administer the Code in this Division and 
shall designate and authorize such agencies as may be required for 
this purpose. 

32. STAINED SHINGLE SUBDIVISION 

Subdivision—(Art. II c): The Stained Shingle Subdivision con- 
sists of persons processing, staining and treating wood shingles in 
the United States. 


Products—(Art. II a): The following products only shall be 


under the jurisdiction of this Subdivision, viz: Shingles (stained, 
processed or treated). 
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Administrative Agency—(Art. III): The National Stained Shin. 
gle Association is designated as the agency of the Authority for the 
administration of the Code in this Subdivision. The said associa. 
tion, through its board of directors, is authorized to make rules ang 
regulations necessary to administer the Code in this Subdivision 
and shall designate and authorize such agencies as may be required 
for this purpose. 


33. OAK FLOORING DIVISION 


Division—(Art. II c): The Oak Flooring Division consists of pro- 
ducers, manufacturers and distributors of oak flooring throughout 
the United States. 


Products—(Art. Il a): All standard items of oak flooring as set 
forth in the Grading Rules and Specifications of the National Oak 
Flooring Manufacturers’ Association. 


Administrative Agency—(Art. III): The National Oak Flooring 
Manufacturers’ Association is designated as the agency of the 
Authority for the administration of the Code in this Division. Saiq 
association, through its board of directors, is authorized to make 
rules and regulations necessary to administer the Code of this Divi- 
sion and shall designate and authorize such agencies as may be 
required for this purpose. 


34. THE VENEER DIVISION 


Division—(Art. IIc): The Veneer Division consists of producers, 
manufacturers, importers and distributors of veneers throughout 
the United States. 


Products—(Art. II a): All veneers regardless of species and 
origin except: Douglas fir, western cedars, spruce, western and 
southern pines, hemlock and such hardwood veneers as are manu- 
factured exclusively for crates and other containers. 


Administrative Agency—(Art. III): The Veneer Association is 
designated as the agency of the Authority for the administration of 
the Code in this Division. Said association, through its board of 
directors, is authorized to make rules and regulations necessary to 
administer the Code in this Division and shall designate and author- 
ize such agencies as may be required for this purpose. 


35. MAPLE, BEECH AND BIRCH FLOORING DIVISION 


Division—(Art. II c): This Division consists of manufacturers 
of maple, beech and birch flooring throughout the United States. 


Products—(Art. II a): Hard maple, beech and birch flooring. 


Administrative Agency—(Art. III): The Maple Flooring Manu- 
facturers’ Association is designated as the agency of the Authority 
for the administration of the Code in this Division. Said associa- 
tion, through an executive committee consisting of its president, 
vice president, two members appointed by the manufacturers in the 
northern States and one member appointed by the manufacturers 
in the southern States, is authorized to make rules and regulations 
necessary to administer the Code in this Division, and shall desig- 
nate and authorize such agencies as may be required for this pur- 


pose. 
36. HARDWOOD DIMENSION DIVISION 


Division—(Art. II c): The Hardwood Dimension Division con- 
sists of manufacturers of kiln dried hardwood dimension stock in 
three distinct sections as follows: Southeastern—North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Florida, Georgia and eastern Tennessee; Central— 
Kentucky and Western Tennessee; Southwestern—Missouri, Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana, Mississippi and Texas. 


Products—(Art. II a): Kiln dried hardwood dimension only. 

Administrative Agency—(Art. III): The Hardwood Dimension 
Manufacturers’ Association is designated as the agency of the 
Authority for the administration of the Code in this Division. This 
association authorized its executive committee to make rules and 
regulations necessary to administer the Code in this Division. 


SCHEDULE "'B" 


RULES OF FAIR TRADE PRACTICE FOR THE 
LUMBER AND TIMBER PRODUCTS INDUSTRIES 


Section |—Definitions 

(a) A manufacturer is a person who operates a mill, converting 
logs or lumber into lumber and/or timber products. 

(b) The term sales company used in this Code is a company 
organized or owned by manufacturers to sell their own or other 
manufacturers’ lumber through salaried salesmen, wholesalers, or 
commission men. 


(c) A wholesaler is a person actively and continuously engaged 
in buying, assembling or rehandling lumber and timber products 
from manufacturers or other wholesalers in quantity lots and selling 
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it principally to wholesalers, retailers and recognized wholesale 
trade, who maintains a sales organization for this purpose, assumes 
credit risks and such other obligations as are incident to the trans- 
portation and distribution of lumber and timber products. Whole- 
sale Assembling and Distributing Yards as defined in Divisional 
Rules and Regulations shall also be classed as wholesalers. 

(d) A commission man is a person located in the territory which 
he serves, who regularly sells in wholesale quantities for manufac- 
turers or wholesalers to recognized wholesale trade and who is paid 
a stipulated amount (known as a commission) on each individual 
sale and holds a relation to the seller similar to that of a salaried 
salesman. 

(e) A retailer is one who maintains adequate and permanent 
storage and handling facilities, a sales organization for the con- 
sumer trade and carries a well assorted stock adapted to the normal 
needs of the consumers in his sales territory. 

(f) Industrial—The term “industrial” as used in these Rules 
includes wood fabricators, box and crating manufacturers and users, 
and users of lumber and timber products in part or all of their 
manufacturing and shipping processes. 

(g) An exporter is a manufacturer or sales company or whole- 
saler with definite foreign connections or established agencies, main- 
taining a permanent office in the U. S. A., continuously selling and 
shipping lumber and timber products to foreign countries (Canada 
and Mexico excepted) in substantial quantities. 

(h) An importer is a person of any nationality who brings goods, 
or causes them to be brought, into the United States from any for- 
eign country, whether in bond or not, and whether he is already the 
owner of the goods before they arrive or purchases them on deliv- 
ered terms. ' 


Section 2—Wholesalers 


The lumber wholesaler is an economic factor in the distribution 
of lumber and it is recognized that he is entitled to compensation 
for his distribution services. 

(a) Each Division, and each Subdivision, through its designated 
agency, shall establish for its members and file with the Authority 
a schedule of maximum discounts to be allowed to wholesalers for 
distribution services. Said discounts when approved by the Author- 
ity shall remain in effect until changes are approved by it. 

(b) As a condition of the grant of wholesale discounts, the whole- 
saler shall not rebate or allow any part of said discount to any 
customer, or sell or offer to sell any item of lumber or timber prod- 
ucts under the minimum prices established as provided in this Code, 
except to another wholesaler or manufacturer; and he shall conform 
to all provisions of this Code, as they apply to him in the sale and 
distribution of each species. 


Section 3—Commission Men 


The lumber commission man, as an agent of the seller, is entitled 
to compensation (commission) for his distribution services. 


(a) Each Division, and each Subdivision, through its designated 
agency, shall establish for its members and file with the Authority a 
schedule of maximum commissions to be paid to commission men 
for distribution services. Said commissions when approved by the 
Authority shall remain in effect until changes are approved by it. 


(b) As a condition of the payment to him of commissions, the 
commission man shall not split commissions with any customer nor 
shall he sell or offer to sell any item of lumber and timber products 
under the minimum prices established as provided in this Code, and 
he shall conform to all provisions of this Code as they apply to 
him in the sale and distribution of each species. 


(c) No manufacturer or wholesaler shall be permitted to have 
more than one commission representative for each species calling 
on the same trade in the same territory. 


Section 4 


(a) Buyers’ agents who act for the purchaser shall not be entitled 
to any discounts or allowances on any lumber or timber products 
sold to their customer stockholders, owners, partners or parties 
otherwise interested. 


(b) No manufacturer shall give discounts to others than whole- 
salers or greater in amount than those established and filed in 
accordance with Section 2(a) of these Rules, or commissions to 
others than commission men or greater than those established or 
filed in accordance with Section 3(a) of these Rules, and no manu- 
facturer shall give allowances of any character otherwise than in 
accordance with standard terms of sale as set forth in Section 5 of 
these Rules. 


(c) Direct inter-manufacturer purchases or exchanges of stock, 
between mills of the same Division, for the filling of orders sold on 
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a wholesale basis, shall not be considered as coming under the 
provisions of this Code as regards minimum prices. 


(d) Contractual relations between a manufacturer and his sales 
company, acting as sales agent or outlet at cost, shall not come 
under the provisions of this Code as to wholesale allowances or 
commissions, but the sales of any such sales company however made 
shall be in accordance with all provisions of this Code. 


Section 5—Sales, Orders and Invoices 


(a) Except for water shipment, where the credit risk is satisfac- 
tory to the seller, lumber and timber products sold by manufac- 
turers and wholesalers shall not be more liberal to the buyer than 
as follows: 

(1) To retailers—60 days net from date of invoice, or a cash dis- 
count of 2% of the net amount after deducting actual freight if paid 
within 5 days after arrival of car. 


(2) To wholesalers—80% of the net amount after deducting esti- 
mated freight within 15 days from date of invoice, balance less 2% 
of total net after deducting actual freight within 60 days from date 
of invoice. 

(3) To industrials and buyers not otherwise classified—60 days 
net from date of invoice or a cash discount of 2% of the net amount 
after deducting freight if paid within 10 days after arrival of car. 

(4) Prepaid freight shall be net and subject to sight draft, or to 
payment upon receipt of invoice. 

(b) No lumber and timber products on which minimum prices 
have been established under this Code shall be sold for less than the 
said established prices, except when sold to wholesalers under pro- 
visions of Section 2. 


(c) No lumber or timber products shall be sold with any guaran- 
tee against decline in price before or after delivery. 


(d) Except for water shipment, manufacturers and wholesalers 
shall not make contracts with retailers and/or wholesalers for 
future shipment to retailers at current prices for shipment over a 
longer period than 30 days from date of order. Except as specifi- 
cally authorized by the Division or Subdivision Authority, manu- 
facturers and wholesalers shall not make contracts with industrials 
and/or wholesalers for shipments to industrials at current prices for | 
a longer period than three months from date of order, except when 
said contracts contain a provision for a price adjustment to be effec- 
tive for each succeeding ninety day period, which revised prices 
shall be not less than the established minimum prices at the time 
of each adjustment. The foregoing restrictions shall not apply to 
lumber or timber products sold for a specific construction job on a 
contract not subject to cancellation. Complete specifications cover- 
ing all orders for rail or water shipments shall be furnished to the 
seller within ten days from date of order. 


(e) In figuring delivered prices for rail shipment, by adding 
freight charges to mill prices, the seller shall use the established 
schedule of weights for the species sold. 

(f) Prices shown on order and invoice shall not include any 
manufacturer’s sale, excise, privilege, or other tax, freight surcharge 
or charge imposed upon or incident to said transaction, or by reason 
thereof, by any governmental authority either by present or future 
enactment, and no such tax, surcharge or charge shall be deductible 
from invoice by buyer in making remittance to either manufacturer 
or wholesaler. 

(g) All quotations shall include a definite limit of time for accept- 
ance, but in no case shall quotations be for a period longer than 15 
days from date of quotation, except on special construction projects, 
not to exceed 60 days. 


(h) No manufacturer or wholesaler shall make a carload sale 
that requires invoicing and delivery to more than three retailers or 
more than one stop-over at origin and one stop-over at destination. 
Pool car sales of less than 10,000 feet to any one customer shall be 
subject to such service charge as may be established by each of the 
several Divisions. Stop-over charges, if any, shall be paid by the 
buyer or buyers in addition to the invoice price. 


(i) Orders and invoices shall show terms of sales, association 
grade, species, quantities, sizes and price of each item for agreed 
delivery. In respect to lumber and timber products not of American 
Lumber Standard size and/or association grade, both order and 
invoice shall show the nominal and finished sizes and the grade sold 
by reference to some non-association specification on file with the 
Division, or completely stating the specifications. Orders and in- 
voices shall state whether the stock is green, air dried, or kiln dried. 


(j) Neither manufacturers nor wholesalers shall place stock in 
transit via rail. Neither manufacturers nor wholesalers (except 
such wholesalers as have acquired full and unconditional title to 
the stock prior to shipment) shall place unsold stock in transit via 
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water. Neither manufacturers nor wholesalers shall place stock on 
consignment. 

(k) In respect of lumber, special non-standard sizes and grades 
may be manufactured and sold under special contract, but grade, 
size, both rough and dressed, and price must be detailed in both 
order and invoice. The manufacture, purchase and/or sale of non- 
standard sizes, grades, and classifications of lumber and timber 
products for the purposes of evading any of the provisions of this 
Code is hereby prohibited. 


Section 6—Grading and Inspection 


(a) In the absence of an express sales agreement, all lumber and 
timber products shall be manufactured and graded in accordance 
with official published manufacturers’ association grading and in- 
spection rules applicable thereto. In the absence of an express sales 
agreement, trade terms, definitions and all other terms, words or 
phrases and regulations relating to the manufacture, sale, invoicing, 
and shipment of lumber are understood to be interpreted and 
applied in accordance with the applicable provisions of the official 
manufacturers’ association grading rules in effect at the time of 
sale. 

(b) Manufacturers and wholesalers shall not alter grades by 
taking out either the poorest or the best material, or by adding 
lower or higher grade material, for the purpose of evading the pro- 
visions of the Code. 

(c) If lumber is grade-marked or species-marked, only the 
standard manufacturers’ association grade-marks and species-marks 
wherever established shall be used. 

(d) Manufacturers and wholesalers shall not misbrand or invoice 
falsely any lumber as to quantity, size, grade, origin, species, or 
condition of dryness. 

(e) Official inspection, when required by either buyer or seller, 
shall be made only by an official inspector of the manufacturers’ 
association issuing the official grading rules for the species to be 
inspected, applying the rules agreed to at the time of sale, or, in 
the event of no such agreement, the official manufacturers’ associa- 
tion grading rules and regulations under which the lumber or tim- 
ber products are commonly bought and sold. 

(f) Except for water shipment, as certification of quantity and 
grade of lumber and timber products shipped, an official manufac- 
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turers’ association car card (shipper’s certificate) shall be placed in 
each car shipped; such certificate shall not disclose the name of the 
originating manufacturer but shall carry such marks or number as 
will enable the Division or Subdivision to trace the shipment. For 
shipments requiring official inspection at point of origin, the officia) 
certification of the manufacturers’ association inspection agencies 
shall be furnished. 

(g) All lumber and timber products, either rough or dressed, 
manufactured to sizes below American Lumber Standards and/or 
manufacturers’ association standards sold on standard nominal size 
shall be branded “sub-standard” and such brand shall not be oblit- 
erated or removed. 


Section 7—Arbitration 


Any dispute between parties coming within the provisions of this 
Code involving $50 or more and arising out of transactions in 
respect to the sale of lumber and timber products, except as to grade 
or tally, may be referred to an arbitration committee. For this pur- 
pose the disputants agreeing to arbitration shall sign an arbitra. 
tion agreement approved by the ‘Authority, for which application 
may be made to any Division. In the event of the failure of the 
disputants to agree as to the arbitration agency, the Authority may 
designate an agency to conduct the arbitration. The findings and 
award of said arbitration through said agency shall be final and 
binding upon both parties. 


Section 8—Policing 

The Authority shall establish such agencies, generally distributed 
throughout the United States, as it may deem necessary to provide 
for such prompt relaxation of these rules and/or interpretation 
thereof as may be necessary to prevent these rules from promoting 
monopolies or eliminating or oppressing small enterprises or operat- 
ing to discriminate against them, and shall invest such agencies 
with all power and authority necessary or appropriate to secure 
prompt decision of such questions. 


Section 97—Export Business 
These rules shall not apply to export business which shall be 


subject to the supplemental Rules of Fair Trade Practice of each 
Division or Subdivision. 














ADDITIONAL COPIES OF LUMBER CODE ARE AVAILABLE 


Booklets, containing the above complete Code of Fair Competition for the Lumber 
and Timber Products Industries, will be supplied by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in any 
quantities desired at actual cost of 10 cents a copy, postpaid. 

















Hardwood Committees 
Appointed 


Mempuis, TENN., Aug. 28.—Members of the 
board of directors of the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Institute, and members of the co-ordi- 
nating committee of the Institute, met in Mem- 
phis on Thursday and Friday, Aug. 24 and 25, 
to discuss various phases of the new lumber 
code, and also hear C. Arthur Bruce, chairman 
of the Code Authority (Inc.), who flew to 
Memphis for the purpose of attending this 
meeting. 

It was announced that the September quota 
for southern and Appalachian territories will 
be 249,920,000 feet, which will mean that mills 
can not operate more than 150 hours a month, 
and probably less. The allocation of produc- 
tion, and the minimum price features, are yet 
to be worked out, and much time in the con- 
ference was spent on these subjects. 


The power to regulate the monthly produc- 
tion for the southern and Appalachian terri- 
tories has been delegated by the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Institute to a committee of 
seven. This committee will be composed of 
Lee Robinson, J. W. Mayhew, B. B. Burns, 
Keith M. Spurrier, Ben Johnson, P. P. Joyes, 
W. A. Delaney and J. L. Camp. 

In addition to this committee, the Institute 
will have a committee on cost protection, and 
also one on co-ordination, which committees 
have not as yet been appointed. 

One of the points which members of the 
industry are eager to settle is whether new 


operations may be started—or, as they term it, 
“birth control.” C. Arthur Bruce said that this 
was one thing that the industry could not en- 
joy, in other words it can not expect to keep 
new mills out, even if the demand does not 
jump rapidly. The majority of those present 
felt that new mills should not be permitted, 
and they say that they will carry this point 
before the Lumber Code Authority (Inc.), at 
its next meeting to be held in Washington on 
Oct. 4. Every phase of the code was discussed. 





Authority 


Wasurinoron, D. C., Aug. 28.—The National 
Control Committee, executive body of Lumber 
Code Authority (Inc.)—formerly the Emerg- 
ency National Committee—at its meeting Aug. 
21, decided upon Wednesday, Oct. 4, for the 
next meeting of members of Lumber Code Au- 
thority. This will be the first meeting of the 
Authority since the adoption of the lumber and 
timber products code, which was signed by the 
President on Aug. 19. It will be held in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Business before the meeting will include such 
further action as is necessary to put the Lum- 
ber Code into effect, and will cover the ques- 
tions of cost protection, trade practices, produc- 
tion control and forestry. 

The meeting will also consider the matter of 
inclusion of various industry groups not now 
under the code, as of some of the wood-using 
industries. 


Control Committee Takes First 
Official Action 


WasHincton, D. C., Aug. 28.—The first 
meeting of the National Control Committee, 
the executive body of the newly constituted 
Lumber Code Authority, under the lumber code, 
was held on Aug. 21, with Dudley Cates, 
deputy NRA administrator present, as the ad- 
ministrator’s representative in accordance with 
the provisions in the code which stipulates that 
the administration shall be represented on the 
authority and on the control committee. 

John D. Tennant, Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
Longview, Wash., was elected chairman, and 
C. C. Sheppard, Louisiana Central Lumber Co., 
Clarks, La., vice chairman. C. Arthur Bruce, 
E. L. Bruce Co., Memphis, was elected execu- 
tive officer of the committee, a position which 
corresponds to that of president of a corpora- 
tion, and Carl Bahr, of Washington, was chosen 
secretary and treasurer. 

In taking up his duties in Washington as 
executive officer of the National Control Com- 
mittee, Mr. Bruce is severing all active relations 
with the companies in which he has been active. 

The first official action of the committee was 
to send telegraphic instructions to all the forty- 
eight divisions of the industry to make the 
necessary arrangements immediately to put into 
effect the schedule of wages and hours on Aug. 
22, as provided in the code signed by the Presi- 
dent on Aug. 19. Action also was taken to 
have all divisions curtail production in accord- 


(Continued on Page 45) 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Lumber Industry Code From 
Wholesaler’s Standpoint 


New York, Aug. 28.—In a statement con- 
cerning the lumber wholesaler and the code 
W. W. Schupner, secretary National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association, said in part: 

From the beginning, there was a clear 
acceptance of the wholesalerfs recognized 
function, and it is established firmly in the 
completed code. Wholesalers are represented 
on the Code Authority and on the Hardwood 
Division’s Coordinating Committee. 

All the desires of wholesalers were not ful- 
filled in the code, but neither were those of 
anyone else. Wholesalers will find displeas- 
ing restrictions, but that is also true with 
manufacturers confronted witn tremendous 
obligations through enforced increase _ in 
labor costs. These mean higher prices and 
the uncertainty of maintaining markets in 
competition with other species and materials. 

The wholesaler’s place in the code is cov- 
ered by the Rules of Fair Trade Practice 
(Schedule B) to become effective not later 
than Nov. 1. All manufacturers and whole- 
salers are affected by these practice provi- 
sions, and should study the section carefully 
and prepare for its observance. Office em- 
ployees of wholesalers are covered by. the 
President’s Blanket Code, and as employers 
of the “white collar” class, wholesalers 
should sign that blanket code 


Prices of Small and Large Mills 

The Lumber Code will set some precedents 
in its production control and cost protection 
sections and, with the higher labor costs, 
there should be some protection against sell- 
ing below cost. Experimentation with mini- 
mum prices will carry some disappointment 
all along the line, for, while wholesalers are 
restricted in “trading’’ with their mills to the 
range between the minimum and actual sell- 
ing prices, if a slump in the demand drops 
the price to the minimum, the probable in- 
clination will be to buy the better larger-mill 
product. While this appears to favor the 
latter, with the cost formula taking the lower 
costs of small mills into consideration, higher 
cost mills booking business at minimum 
prices wlll actually be selling at a loss. 
Moreover, small mills are to have certain 
price differentials in their favor not avail- 
able to large mills. So much depends upon 
the effect of the production control provi- 
sions to maintain the selling price level that 
we must simply await the results of the min- 
imum price experiment. 


Unfair Practices Forbidden; Trading 
Restricted 

Wholesalers have their advantages under 
the code. The Administration approved the 
Statement covering the wholesaler’s function 
and compensation for his service. Manufac- 
turers are prohibited from allowing the trade 
discount to other than wholesalers. In the 
past, some buyers have successfully advanced 
their claims to this discount, but under the 
Code Trade Practices, this is not permitted. 
Wholesalers may not “split” their discounts, 
which practice in the past was resorted to 
by some to obtain a competitive advantage. 
These two provisions are important, and 
others prohibit unfair competitive methods, 
elimination of which should mean an im- 
provement all along the line. 

Many will not like the “trading” restric- 
tion, but that is essential if the minimum 
price plan is to work. The wholesaler’s trade 
discount schedules, as filed to date, are un- 
satisfactory, but they are not permanent, and 
along with the price experiment will come 
the demand for assured cost protection in 
the wholesale industry. The mill price for- 
mula includes the cost of selling, and there 
should be protection against selling for less 
than cost there as well as elsewhere. 


Larger Wholesale Discount Sought 


Last fall, and before codes were thought of, 
the National-American commenced negotia- 
tions with manufacturers to obtain a more 
adequate trade discount, and that work was 
well under way when the Recovery Act was 
Passed. In 1930, the association asked that 
“at least 8 percent” be substituted for the 
antiquated 5 percent, which worked so long 


only because of trading possibilities, and 
many mills responded by increasing their 
discounts to 6 to 8 percent. Now, with the 
removal of trading below the minimum, ade- 
quate discounts are more than ever in order, 
and during the code meetings the National- 
American properly asked for a minimum of 
10 percent. It will press its study and ar- 
guments in that direction, but in the mean- 
time, the, association was partly successful 
in raising the percentage up to 8 percent, 
as allowed by the larger divisions. The term 
“maximum” is used to prevent price sub- 
terfuge. 
Wish Deleted Definition Restored 

The “white” list of approved wholesalers— 
those entitled to the trade discount—recom- 
mended by the Emergency Committee, was 
not approved by the Administrator for legal 
reasons, and its omission emphasizes the im- 
portance of National-American membership. 
An unfortunate omission occurred in delet- 
ing the clause, “other than to his owners, 
stockholders, partners, affiliated firms or 
parties otherwise interested,” from the defini- 
tion of a wholesaler. This was desired un- 
animously by all the associations and, not- 
withstanding legal objections from the Re- 
covery administration, it is not believed they 
will be sustained, otherwise confusion in all 
three branches will follow. The National- 
American will endeavor to have the deleted 
clause restored. 


Protecting Small Mill Against Discrimination 


The “small mill” problem has had attention 
and, in the proposal to establish minimum 
prices and the enactment of rules to govern 
small-mill transactions, the code provides 
against discrimination, prohibited by the Re- 
covery Act, affecting monopolies and small 
enterprises. The difference in the value of 
the large and small mill production is to 
be covered by appropriate differentials, as 
stated in article IX (d) of the code. This 
principle was established with the assistance 
of the wholesalers’ representatives at the 
code conferences, and from the beginning the 
manufacturers agreed such action was needed 
to avoid unfairness toward small mills. 


Additional Services Must Be Compensated 


The wholesale discount covers an allow- 
ance for the distribution of stocks ready for 
the market from mills that perform all the 
required service to place their stocks in that 
condition. There are thousands of small mills 
all over the country who do not render that 
full measure of service. It must be _ per- 
formed by wholesalers, many of whom send 
their buyers to the mills to make the stock 
suitable for marketing. They inspect and 
sort the stock, supervise the production, ad- 
vance capital and payrolls ete. and perform 
other services assumed by larger mills that 
may sell on a discount basis only. The Na- 
tional-American has stated the position of 
these mills, and made it clear that additional 
compensation must be allowed for such serv- 
ice. Anything else would be unreasonable, 
and the wholesaler’s assumption of such 
functions must carry its reasonable compen- 
sation in addition to the allowed trade dis- 
count. The problem now will be to work 
out formulas to cover these additional serv- 
ices and price differentials. 

We are truly in a new deal and, while the 
wholesale industry will take appropriate 
steps to look after its interests, it will be 
found ready to co-operate, in the hope that 
the whole program will point the way to a 
recovery in business, and avoid what might 
have happened under the continued uncer- 
tainties of the past. 


—S— 


To increase the income from farm woodlands 
and forests, the Forest Service advocates se- 
lective cutting and the improvement and ex- 
tension of fire control. State foresters, State 
colleges of agriculture, the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, and a large number of 
farmers are cooperating to bring about more 
efficient use of the forests. 
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Says Lumber Code Establishes Precedents in NRA 


Control of Production and Prices 


WasuHincton, D. C., Aug. 28.—In a state- 
ment issued the day the National lumber indus- 
try code was signed by President Roosevelt, 
Wilson Compton, manager of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, said: 

The lumber industry can not truthfully say 
that it is entirely happy over the lumber 
code as revised by the NRA, but it accepts it 
cordially and will do its part. The industry 
is gratified to find that its code breaks new 
NRA ground in respect of the control of pro- 
duction, and the determination of minimum 
prices which will permit recovery of costs. 
The lumber code will doubtless establish 
precedents in respect of these two salient 
subjects. 

The code establishes clear-cut formulas 
for the regulation of production and the de- 
termination of minimum prices, and thereby 
fully bears out our early conviction that the 
Industrial Recovery Act would be a Magna 
Charta of stabilization and recovery in this 
industry. The code arms the lumber indus- 
try to do away with excessive production 
and ruinous prices, both of which tended to 
the destruction of the industry, the paralysis 
of the lumber trade, the degradation of 
wages and of the social and economic struc- 
ture of lumber producing regions. 


Industry Subjected to Great Stress 


The maximum hour-week has been reduced 
by the administrator from forty-eight hours, 
as it was for the South, to a nation-wide 
level of 40 hours; minimum wages per hour 
have been raised from 22's to 24 cents in the 
South, from 25 in the Northeast and Lake 
States to 30 and 33%: and in the West they 
have been made 35 and 42% cents, according 
to the locality. 

To reduce an industry's working week by 
as much as one-third, and at the same time 
to put it back on the hourly wage rate of 
i929, when the volume of production was 
three times what it has recently been, is to 
subject it to great stress. Unless volume is 
recovered rapidly, the lumber industry may 
soon encounter a critical condition. How- 
ever, the industry accepts the code in a fine 
cooperative spirit and with the determination 


to do all within its power to make the drive 
for the recovery of prosperity an unqualified 
success, 


Helped by Production Contro! Plan 


On the encouraging side of the code, which 
will go far to offset, we hope, the difficulty 
of bridging over the gap between high pro- 
duction costs and correspondingly large vol- 
ume, are the powers extended to the industry, 
first, to control production, second, to protect 
costs, and, third, protection against destruc- 
tive imports. 

Control of production is based on three 
factors: (1) original allotments to individual 
operators are on a mathematical basis, uni- 
formly applicable to all operators within the 
same Division of the industry; (2) changes in 
allotments may be made only on the initia- 
tive and application of the individual manu- 
facturer;: (3) the code provides that each Di- 
vision shall have a group quota of produc- 
tion which is to be allocated to eligible 
members on one or all of these elements of 
productions; namely, average hourly produc- 
tion, average yearly production, average 
number of employees, amount of taxes paid, 
amount of timber owned, 


Protection of Costs—Conservation 


As for cost protection, the code specifies 
that the Lumber Code Authority may estab- 
lish minimum prices which on the average of 
all the items involved shall be not less than 
the cost of production nor in excess thereof. 
Capital charges for stumpage and deprecia- 
tion are not among the cost items included. 
These are: (1) all out-of-pocket items; (2) 
capital recovery through depreciation and 
amortization, raw material and standing tim- 
ber or logs etc., and, (3) a new and unique 
cost item, designated as “conservation and 
reforestation.” 

This last item will amaze lumbermen and 
will arouse enormous interest among those 
devoted to the conservation of American 
commercial forests. The introduction of this 
cost item, taken in connection with the bold 
departure in the conservation paragraph of 
the code, which declares for sustained-yield 
forest management (and provides the mech- 


National Retailers’ Code Awaits 


Wasuineton, D. C., Aug. 28.—After con- 
tinuing for three days, the hearings on the Code 
of Fair Competition for retail dealers in lum- 
ber, lumber products, building materials and 
building specialties, conducted before Deputy 
Commissioner Malcolm Muir, were adjourned 
on Aug. 18. In adjourning the hearing, Mr. 
Muir announced that the code as amended was 
now in its final form, and in that form would 
be considered by the Recovery Administration 
as the Code of Fair Competition of the Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. He 
congratulated the officers and committees upon 
the manner in which the hearing had been con- 
ducted, and particularly the manner in which 
controversies had been amicably settled. The 
code steering committee, composed of Paul S. 
Collier, secretary Northeastern Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, chairman; G. E. DeNike, 
secretary New Jersey Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion; A. J. Hager, Hager-Cove Lumber Co., 
Lansing, Mich.; O. C. Lance, secretary North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, Minneapolis ; 
and C. H. Cowan, Cowan Lumber Co., Mobile, 
Ala., was instructed to remain in Washington 
to confer with the administration on the sev- 
eral provisions of the code. 

George W. Dulany, jr., of Chicago, had been 
appointed as the Government's advisor to the 
administrator, and was present throughout the 
hearing. 


Amendments Offered for Consideration 


The code was formally filed by Spencer D. 
Baldwin, president National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. Paul S. Collier made a 
statement in which he formally presented the 
code, together with several amendments pro- 
posed by the code committee. 

Judge William S. Bennet, counsel for the 
Chicago Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
presented a code proposed by the Chicago re- 
tailers and made a statement of conditions in 
Chicago, which he contended justified a sep- 
arate code, as the National Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association code would not be adequate for 
Chicago dealers. 

Ormie C. Lance presented facts in behalf of 
a provision in the code exempting employees in 
yards in towns of less than 2,500 population, 
employing not more than two people, from the 
10-hour week limitation, and in favor of a 
definite weekly minimum wage, regardless ot 
the number of hours employed. 

Others presenting statements with reference 
to various features of the code, including trade 
practice provisions, wages and hours of labor, 
cost accounting, lumber distribution, etc., were 
Ralph Lucas, Columbus Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Columbus, Ohio; C. H. Cowan, Cowan 
Lumber Co., Mobile, Ala.; William Lucas, ac- 
countant; Arch Klumph, Cuyahoga Lumber 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Ross Kuhlman, Cincin- 


anism for attaining it), means that the Aq. 
ministration intends to make reforestation 
pay for itself. The cost of conserving forests 
for the future is to come out of present 
prices of forest products. This arrangement 
appears to meet the contention of the lumber 
industry—that commercial is 
an economic enterprise which can not be 
undertaken unless a way is found to finance 
the cost of tree growing. ; 

Special provisions for the protection of 
small mills and to cover the sale of degraded 
stock, and to apply to imported lumber the 
same minimum resale price basis as that ap. 
plied to domestic production, are also worthy 
of note. : 


reforestation 


Identified and Marked Grades 


Another feature which should appeal to the 
public is the requirement, effective Jan. 1, 
1934, that shipments of timbers, seasoned 
yard lumber, flooring, shingles and lath must 
be marked by identified grade, the marking 
to indicate also species and size as to whether 
standard or sub-standard. In the same elas- 
sification belongs the constructive provision 
requiring shippers to certify quantity and 
grade of contents of carload shipments. 

The Rules of Trade Practice as submitted 
to the administrator have been approved asa 
part of the code, with the exception of cer- 
tain controversial features, including the 
paragraphs relating to distribution, which 
are referred back to the industry. 

The lumber industry has been somewhat 
in a state of stagnation and suspense ever 
since the code was submited to the NRA. 
As it was expected that it would be promptly 
approved, the industry did not generally act 
under the President's voluntary code, and 
many mills have been crowding production 
in anticipation of the high costs which will 
follow the introduction of the code. It is 
pleasant to note, however, that many mills 
have decided to date the new rates of pay 
back to Aug. 1. These rates, by the way, 
however small they may seem in an absolute 
sense, are a tremendous increase over the 
rates of pay at times and in places during 
the depression—even two or three or four 
times as much. 


President's O. K. 


nati Retail Lumbermen’s Association, and D. J. 
Tobin, president International Teamsters’ Union. 

Following adjournment of the first day's 
session, C. H. Cowan, Mobile, Ala.; Fred J. 
Robinson, Detroit, Mich., and Kenneth Smith, 


Los Angeles, Calif., were appointed a labor, 


committee and instructed to confer with ad- 
ministration labor advisors regarding wage and 
hour schedules. 


Various Proposals Are Harmonized 

Frank M. Carpenter, New Rochelle, N. Y.; 
Orville H. Greene, Syracuse, N. Y.; John V. 
Dobson, Minneapolis, Minn.; A. C. Gauen, Col- 
linsville, Ill.; John Suelzer, Fort Wayne, Ind.; 
G. E. DeNike, Newark, N. J., and C. H. Gray- 
son, Birmingham, Ala., were appointed a com- 
mittee to confer with a similar committee from 
the National Federation of Builders’ Supply 
Associations for the purpose of harmonizing 
the code procedure of that federation with that 
of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Upon convening the second day's 
Deputy Commissioner Muir announced that the 
administration considered it essential that the 
controversy between the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association and the National Federa- 
tion of Builders’ Supply Associations, regard- 
ing their respective codes and code administra- 
tion, be amicably settled, and expressed the 
hope that the committees would be able to effect 


session, 
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a satisfactory compromise without further de- 
lay. He also referred to the application of the 
Chicago Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
for a separate code, and suggested a committee 
to confer with the Chicago group for the pur- 
pose of harmonizing their code procedure with 
that of the National. He then recessed the 
hearing until the following day. 

Spencer D. Baldwin, George W. LaPointe 
jr, L. P. Lewin, Paul 5. Collier and Ormie C. 
Lance were named as a committee to confer 
with the Chicago dealers. 

Upon convening the third day’s hearing, Mr. 
Collier announced that a compromise had been 
effected with the Chicago group, also with the 
National Federation of Builders Supply Asso- 
ciations, and offered several amendments to the 
code to effectuate the intentions of these com- 
promises. He also outlined the progress made 
by the committee on labor. 

“The adjournment of the hearing 
lowed. 


Being Scrutinized by Administration 


then fol- 


In a statement issued by the code steering 
committee, dealers are advised that the code is 
now being subjected to the acid test of adminis- 
tration scrutiny, in which labor, legal, consumer, 
research and industrial advisors will analyze 
it from their respective points of view, and 
make their recommendations to Deputy Com- 
missioner Muir. Continuing, the committee 
said: 

The code steering committee is on the job 
to confer with any or all of the advisors at 
during their deliberations. Un- 
some changes will be made in 


any time 
questionably 
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the code to meet the objections of the ad- 
ministration. In the course of this the ad- 


visors will make their recommendations to 
Deputy Muir, who in turn will forward the 
code to General Johnson with his written 


then will be subject to 
further revision and refinement, after which 
it will go to the President for approval. 
Whether this process will require a week or 


recommendation. It 


a month we can’t tell. Everything is being 
done which can be done to expedite pro- 
cedure. Your committee is fully aware that 


in the success of this venture lies the funda- 
mental success and welfare of the retail 
lumber and building material industry. 





St. Louis Dealers Form 
Separate Unit 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 25.—The National Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association voted the 
retail division of the Wood Products’ Institute 
of Greater St. Louis, representing the dealers 
in both St. Louis and St. Louis County, a unit, 
separate and apart from the Southwestern divi- 
sion, to be known as No. 30 under the National 
Recovery Administration. Carl H. Holekamp, 
president Holekamp Lumber Co., was elected 
co-ordinator, and was also appointed a member 
of the arbitration committee of the National 
association, which met last week in Washing- 
ton, D. C. The retail lumber yards in St. Louis 
and St. Louis County have been operating 
under a modified blanket code since Aug. 14, 
and will continue to operate under this code 
until the code submitted by the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association is approved. 


Tells Status of Chicago Retail 
umber Dealers Code 


In a bulletin issued under date of Aug. 22 the 
Chicago Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association in- 
forms its members regarding status of its Code 
of Fair Competition for Retail Dealers in Lum- 
ber in Cook County, Illinois, as follows.: 


On the same day that our code was filed in 
Washington (July 21) the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association filed its code. 
The public hearing was set for Aug. 16, and 
as the sentiment of the retail lumber dealers 
in Cook County, Ill, was opposed to being 
included in the National Retailers’ Code we 
hearing 


had entered our appearance at the 

with the request that their code shall not 
apply to the retail lumber dealers in Cook 
County, believing that our own code would 


be better fitted to our problems than a gen- 
eral nation-wide code could possibly be. 

The public hearing on the National Retail- 
ers’ Code accordingly took place on Aug. 16 
before Deputy Administrator Malcolm Muir, 
National Recovery Administration. 

Hon. William S. Bennet, counsel to our code 
committee, presented the reasons and facts 
in behalf of our code, and then filed with the 


deputy administrator an addition to brief 
on this subject, together with our original 
brief, containing much statistical informa- 


tion and data concerning the situation on 
the retail lumber and building industry in 
Cook County and supporting the statements 
in our statement of transmittal and our own 
Code of Fair Competition. 

The hearing was continued on the follow- 
ing day and as NRA prefers and practically 
insists upon having a basic code for each 
industry our committee accepted Mr. Muir's 
Suggestion that we become tentatively a di- 
Vision under the code of the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. We requested 
that our own code remain on file and that we 
retain full control and self-government in 
reference to Cook County, Ill. The practical 
effect is that our code stands by itself and 
the results will be the same as if our code 
had a separate hearing. 


The hearing was again continued on the 18th, 
and a memorandum of the understanding with 
Mr. Muir which had been reduced to writing 
Was delivered to and accepted by him. The fol- 


lowing is a copy of the memorandum: 
Dear Mr. Muir: 

We accept your suggestion that we be- 
come, tentatively, a division under the Code 
of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, under the following necessary and 
stated conditions: 

1. We accept your suggestion that our 
counsel “sit in” during the consideration in 
the NRA of the administrative provisions of 
the code, 

2. Our code, filed July 21, will remain on 
file in the NRA, but for the present no further 
action will be taken on it. 

3. We have agreed with the National Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Assocation on the pro- 
vision of Schedule “EE” to be attached to their 
code, such schedule to be applicable to Cook 
County, Ill, only. It is our understanding 
with the National that if any provision in 
that schedule is written by them into their 
code and made applicable to the entire in- 
dustry it is to be omitted from Schedule “E” 
as unnecessary duplication. 

4. We reserve the right to withdraw, at 
any time before final action by the President, 
from participation in this code and to renew 
our request for action on our own code, 

5. We thank you for your patient atten- 
tion, helpful fair and impartial 
consideration handling of our 
problem. 

Mr. Muir then stated that the code and all 
other documents would be referred to the Labor 
Advisory Board, the Industrial Advisory Board 
and the Consumers’ Advisory Board for further 
consideration, after which the representatives 
of the Chicago dealers would be further ad- 
vised. He thereupon adjourned the meeting, 
subject to call. 

The following members of the committee on 
Code of Fair Competition for Cook County 
made the trip to Washington and faithfully at- 
tended all of the hearings: 

J. W. Embree, jr., chairman, I. Callner, John 
Claney, Charles W. Jacob, George W. Keehn, 
secretary, Hon. William S. Bennet, counsel to 
code committee, and Frank E. O’Dowd, repre- 
senting Edward Hines Lumber Co. 


Suggestions, 


and wise 
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Dealers Placing 


Fall Orders 


so as to take advantage of present 
prices are invited to specify famous 
“Newman” Dense Longleaf—the lum- 
ber that for more than a quarter cen- 
tury has been the favorite stock of 
thousands of dealers, carpenters, con- 
tractors, architects and builders. 


To dealers who need stock, we can’t 
recommend Newman Dense (Old 
Fashion) Longleaf too strongly. It’s 
the kind of lumber that delivers sat- 
isfaction—cut from choice virgin tim- 
ber, carefully manufactured, dried 
and graded—known for durability 
and unequalled for framing, studs, 
joist, rafters, flooring, drop siding, 
ceiling, finish, mouldings, timbers, ete. 


Order what you need today. 


S. P. A. Grade Marked—Trade Marked— 
Species Marked 


J. J. NEWMAN 
LUMBER CO. 


BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 
Eastern Sales Office: Scranton, Pa. 
Also selling famous “Bude Quality’’ Shortleaf 


Stock and Southern Hardwoods, Box Shook, 
Crating, Cut Stock and Piling. 














HOTEL BENSON 


Portland, Ore. 


E believe 

that there is 
no other hote: in 
the entire United 
States more hand- 
somely furnishedor 
that offers more to 
the traveler. 





Keller and Boyd 
Owner:. and 


Operz.tors 
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Hemlock and Hard wood Men Study Code Was 
thirty-t 
ae ee on rs . os P ay —_ —_ . of ident 
MILWAUKEE, Wis., Aug. 28.—With a regis- provisional allotments for October and Novem- Statistics, Commissions and Marking we ' 
tered attendance of ninety-five, a meeting of the ber. All operators have been advised to make a ewe 
Northern Hemlock & MHardwood Manufac-_ their requests for allotments for these months, Secretary Swan pointed out that the code pro. Southe 
turers’ Association here last Friday was one showing each month and each species sepa- Vides for very complete statistics on_ stocks, so 
of the best attended for a long time, practically rately. For September the allotment will be production, shipments, cost of operation and vorthe 
the entire industry in Wisconsin and the Upper assigned to the mills in terms of hours of per- daily reports of sales. A daily report on actual Northe 
Peninsula of Michigan being represented. Upon mitted operation per month. The secretary Sales is contemplated, so that every operator wotn 
assembling, President J. 5. Weidman called recommended, and the association approved, for ™ay know exactly what the lumber market js a 
on Secretary O. T. Swan for a report of the the assignment of further allotments, use of the on all items. eeay 
code hearings in Washington, and a resume plan based upon greatest average yearly pro- There was a lengthy discussion relative to the North 
of its outstanding features. duction for three calendar years since Dec. article on fair trade practices, particularly the Tote 
¢ . te 
Code Provid if 31, 1924. ; ; maximum commissions to be allowed to whole- Gra 
ode Provides Self-Government Che directors will meet in Oshkosh on Sept.  salers and commission men. While there was THIR 
. , , 1 to pass on various matters connected with considerable difference of opini > Consensus softw 
Mr. Swan gave a running story of the code pass" ariou atters 1 1 considerable difference of opinion, the consensus — 
nas “pease, the code, including incorporation of the asso- seemed to be in favor of a maximum commis- woe 
hearings and the many conferences that pre- is ‘ : — ‘ ; - ; West 
ceded them. which was intensely interestin ciation, methods to be used in allocation, cost sion of 8 percent to wholesalers, and 3 percent Weste 
. as In se ‘res gv. ro . - fs . 2 ° . ° “tet * x 
In the lumbet le. sald he, we have the protection, the appointment of committees to to commission men, with a minimum commis- North 
e er code, salt e re ave ie ° . ° - y 
, , we ce p > . 2 , ass . » Ie > ad _ — < North 
sink Remestens Geoument oo due snueeed be ~—" bose“ matters, gp re gg — sion to the latter of 75 cents a thousand. 
the President in this program, in that some turt re! app ications for tu mem ership in the Attention was called to se provision of the Tot 
forty-nine associations are correlated un- association, or code memberships, or tor spe- code that not later than Jan. 1, 1934, exact pro- a 
‘+r one contro ‘o e stri self- ‘ial clas 2 . rs ; are s ara 
ae ’ hase 5. = ! a : nag te Baa scaghoear _ cI o cla = _— near i Nc apaaenal in visions shall be outlined by the Code Authority oak 
my oie Pee L ( ra wll : erin: — rent timber OT uc ae who are not lumber manutac- for the grade-marking of lumber and the use of 
e dus Ss, é é e 1uc e > ars ye 7 . S > > : 
i niga “yap , turers. hey also will consider questions or shippers’ certificates, only official association To! 
worked out than in any other case. Our _ interpretations on administration of the code ade-marks : BN This Gré 
code contains provisions for production con- hth wet te ee ates ts ae Cee and certificates to be used. It is 
trol, cost protection and trade practices to "" ay be presented prior 1 meeting. pointed out that the Northern Hemlock & 
an extent and in detail beyond anything Establish Regional Administration Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association has W 
in other codes. In this code it is definitely aie : ; been a pioneer in grade-marking and the use of 
provided that all persons coming under the The board of directors was in session dur- shippers’ certificates, and that its inspection 
— ee a ma gp een ge ing the luncheon hour and when the general — service and facilities are developed to take care Po 
“9 t of ti ge “1 i et od ti point o meeting was reconvened in the afternoon pre- of these features in this region. Manufacturers Asso 
os Fi l¢ l o » ) a ‘6 . +i 
sented a report entitled “Regulations and Inter- wishing to grade-mark or to use car cards be- Inlat 
All Must Share Administration Expense pretations Subject to Approval or Change by fore the effective date, can be served promptly two 
. pa the Lumber Code Authority. [his report by the association. Aver 
He remarked that _ the bulk of association related to articles 6 and 7 of the code, cover- beleve eileswanent, ¥. M. Deter, coh Tota 
work is connected with the administration of jno hy urs of labor and minimum wages y ; 2s mee he - C Tota 
os , il gates ‘ Ses. manager, described briefly the Wisconsin law Tota 
the code, but advertising, trade extension work, The directors accepted their responsibility 2 game Moe ial _— 
: . ee ie 1 elgg . “ee , which permits the submission of a State code Rep 
special legislative work and certain traffic ac- ynder the code and appointed O. T. Swan as : Pee : 2 
are ae apt * Wall aS He also discussed freight rates, particularly the ave 
tivities are not chargeable as code adminis- administrative officer, with headquarters at ak . +h 7 ae as wae 
se ex hag nF < ‘ in . ‘ decision of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
tration expenses. Continuing, he said: Oshkosh, authorizing the use of all the asso- ° hee Pst: ° Pg hs 
Rulings, interpretations and special inves- cere: 7 ilities ‘en lovees and cael ’ sion refusing the petition of a group of indus- Acti 
reer teense tcl itl ean ciation facilities, employees and equipment tO tries for substantial reductions which would Wee 
tigations must constantly be made for the conduct the code administration . “ - = - 2 
operators, and reports of decisions prepared. The essocieti Geren th ie “d — have been harmful to this region. The associa- Nun 
Special meetings must be held at considera- | C 9 ion was = ; ized yy h sce tion opposed this at Washington, and the deci- Pro 
ble expense, to look after the interests of © (ode \uthority to bill the cost of the wor sion was in line with the thought of its Shi} 
the manufacturers, and the day when the and its administration to the persons subject to members ore 
operator can expect the benefits of co-opera- the code, and the secretary was authorized to Followi F oy Ide} 
. . P . F . . 4 , Ds > > re are Ses. reo 
tive work of the kind specified in the Recov- hill all such persons for their pro-rated share , Following adjournment of the general se: Pro 
ery Act, without paying his pro-rated share of such expense. sion, the directors again held a meeting, which p 
of the cost, is past. In fact, there are very ; . r lasted into the night. 
few operators who do not want to pay their Conservation Committee Appointed , 
share of the costs, and the association mem- Tester the alee ne a te BB Unt 
bership has nearly trebled in the last three C p what a al ee oe sf i i . a. . e n 
nahin. ;0odman there was a discussion of article 10, ( | £ R dw cl _ 
Resolut Se, Give tatesnsctations under which the lumber and timber industries alirornia eC oo 
esolution to Wive erp undertake in co-operation with public and other San Francisco, Caur. Aug. 26—The fol- 
Following Mr. Swan’s report, the code was agencies to carry out practicable measures re- | ie a er Re EP oe ceed aan a 
. - ’ a ~‘ti ee . : owing information is summarized from the re- 
read, article by article. Most of the discussion lating to conservation and sustained-production ports of 12 mills to the California Redwood 
. - ; . ei ° . « : 8) - d < CG i 
and questions centered on the articles relating of forest resources. A special forestry com- Association for Julv: : 
to maximum hours, minimum wages and the mittee, to study this problem, to meet with “~~ * “ " " —_Redweed— White Co 
seasonal character of certain classes of opera- State, Federal and other persons to work out Percent of Wood pr 
tion. During the discussion of hours and wages, plans for the Lake States, was appointed as : Feet production Feet tw 
, Sand ‘ . anewr fol vas XN N Production 8,452,000 Ah 2 441,000 ned 
A. L. Osborn acted as chairman and answered follows: John M. Bush, Negaunee, Mich,  gnipments *98'340'000) 3'060,000 Pr 
most of the questions. A. Holt, of Oconto, chairman; M. J. Fox, Iron Mountain, Mich. : Plant use ..... 1.503.000 955 993'000 re 
and Secretary Swan also participated in an- William Bonifas, Escanaba, Mich.; A. L. Orders— 
swering questions, and following the discussion McBean, Park Falls, Wis.; F. J. Sisley, Rib sage oie sees = 3 - 
it was voted that the directors should draft a Lake, Wis.; J. B. Mylrea, Rhinelander, Wis. ; n hand de icici 
resolution giving their interpretation of the W. D. Connor, jr., Laona, Wis. Detailed Distribution of Redwood 4 
principal matters upon which the members were The forestry conferences will begin about Shipments Orders 
most interested, and on which they felt the Sept. 6, if this date is convenient for the public Northern California*.... 7,483,000 6,916,000 
; : . P . ~ Ns Southern California*.... 3,896,000 2,645,000 A 
code was not entirely clear. officials. —€_ 59’ 000 118/000 
The secretary announced that this association Because of the difficulty encountered in work- asternt ............... 14,583,000 15,113,000 
and its board of directors had been definitely ing out the required statistical information, it Foreign ................ 2,325,000 = — 2,483, 000 t! 
designated by the Lumber Code Authority as was decided to call a meeting of the cost ac- Totals 28,340,000 27,275,000 fe 
the agency for the administration of the code countants of the various concerns at an early Viet mak oath of Gn running a 
in Wisconsin, Michigan and Minnesota, except date, so these experts may plan the forms nec- San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 
with respect to white pine producers in the lat- essary to obtain the information required under +Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. . 
ter State. Any interpretations made are subject the code. tAll other States and Canada. 
to the approval of, or changes by, the Lumber : 
Code Authority, which is the final authority . " 
on interpretations of the code. Therefore all Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 
rulings by the secretary or the board of direc- 
tors, or interpretations by the association offi- WASHINGTON, C., Aug. 28.—Following a statement for five groups of the gross stock and 
cers, should be considered in the light of that unfilled order footages Aug. 19: 7 : Infi ' 
ton ' whiner: No. of Gross Unfilled 
fact. Association— Mills Stocks Orders 
Sets Basis for Pr +) lotment Southern Pine Association ..............+eeeees 106 449,682,000 68,447,000 
P oduc von Al s West Coast Lumbermen’s Association.......... 130 902:494.000 270,218,000 
The secretary announced that the Lumber Western Pine Association .........cccccccoccsce 113 991,045,000 109, 848,000 
: hel ade a Northern Pine Manufacturers...........2ecee08 7 159,519,000 5,824,0 
Code Authority had made 2 definite allotment iardwood Manufacturers’ Institute. .........0.. j 226 711,763,000 nae 
in softwoods and hardwoods for September, and 


Ree ult as the 70,783,000 
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National 


Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 28.—Following is the national Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for two weeks ended Aug. 19, 1933, and for 
thirty-three weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1933 and 1932 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics 
of identical mills for the corresponding period of 1932: | 







































TWO WEEKS Average No. Production Percent Shipments Percent Orders’ Percent 
Softwoods: | eer aT of Mills 933 of 1932 933 of 1932 1933 1932 
Sener Fimo Anmecensten« - + «- - - poseseneneess 104 63,498,000 161 57,256,000 104 47,905,000 71 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association....... 172 183,271,000 189 176.146.000 154 132,270,000 113 
Western Pine II hig by a sek e's a 8 ee 112 94,490,000 150 81/958,000 122 32°982°000 = 
Northern Pine Manufacturers....... peneeees 7 7,447,000 422 5'719'000 oon retyes R 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 16 867,000 542 2'802,000 247 2'304.000 200 
teh MeO. x oa 6 c0-00s.0 Ree as ven we ee are 411 349,573,000 174 ~~ 323,881,000 135 349,836,000 “=a 
Hardwoods: : - 
Hardwood Manufacturers institute. .;........ 160 34,041,000 309 37,702,000 238 29,557,000 7 
wenete Heme & Warlwees Sere Aeee.. 36 1,623,000 225 3,170,000 257 2367000 218 
Malet RAPOWOGEG S66 ccs. codes visis pee kee snes 176 35,664,000 304 "40,872,000 oan "Se sae — = 
Geand totale «2 ccccvcvcccevesvetesevessows 571 385,237,000 1Sl 364,753,000 142 282'260,000 103 
THIRTY-THREE WEEKS 
Softwoods: snaue 7 ' 
Southern Pine Association...... yo ceseseresees 102 772,677,000 117 888,476,000 120 911,778,000 121 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 172 2,189,271,000 125 2,343,867,000 116 2,446 581,000 126 
Western Pine Association......--+++++e-eees 119 875,164,000 111 1,201'562,000 104 1'203'477,000 108 
Northern Pine Manufacturers.............++. 7 49,030,000 270 71,909,000 113 70,538,000 127 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwooa Mfrs.’ Assn.. 17 14,874,000 115 39,399,000 153 38,389,000 157 
Total SOLtWOOdS ..cccscscsesccccrcsceseces 17 3,901,016,000 121 “4,545,213,000 113 4,670,763,000 120 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 168 334,643,000 118 498,754,000 136 494,863,000 145 
Northern Hemlock & Hardware Mfrs.’ Assn.. 17 21,473,000 95 53,463,000 142 53,429,000 164 
ites DAO 5665 o2 6 etek ceed ee aweewreks 185 356,116,000 116 552,217,000 137 548.292.0000 146 
OR ETT CET eer Cer 585 4,257,132,000 120 5,097,430,000 116 5,219.055,000 122 





Western Pine Summary 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 
PorTLAND, Ore., Aug. 30.—The Western Pine 
Association reports as follows on operations of 
Inland Empire and California mills during the 
two weeks ended Aug. 26: 


Average number of mills reporting, 108: _ 
Total production for two weeks... 92,085,000 


Potal SHIVPMONEE 2 cccncsccevevernes 77,529,000 
Total orders received..........-.- 65,699,000 
Report of average of 105% mills: 
Average weekly capacity.......... 125,432,000 
Weekly average for 3 previous 

I a. also caipcaiah ea ait Re ae awe aE 51,669,000° 


Actual production, weekly average 44,738,000 
Weekly average of identical mills, average 


Number, 105%: —Two Weeks Ended——, 

Aug. 26,1933 Aug. 27, 1932 
ProGuction ...<«seses 44,738,000 29,236,000 
NS ee 38,500,000 32,166,500 
Orders received .... 30,013,000 32,161,000 


Identical Mills: 
Production, weekly average for 3 
previous years (average number 


“oy Be ee 39,332,000 
On Aug. 26, On Aug. 27 
1933 1932 


Unfilled orders (101 
WD. cucces cannes 93,226,000 101,415,000 


West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 

SEATTLE, WasH., Aug. 30.—The 199 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills giving 
production, shipments and orders during the 
two weeks ended Aug. 26 reported: 
Production 203,510,000 
Shipments 181,883,000 10.6% under production 
Orders 140,867,000 30.8% under production 

A group of 342 mills whose production re- 
ports for 1933 to date are complete reported 
as follows: 





Coe eee eee cereeseseeerseseese & oe 


ee een ee eae ae eee 70,406,000 
Average cut for two weeks ended 
SSP ws neeccinse Mare pata ee ae ee 98,579,000 


A group of 199 mills, whose production for 
the two weeks ended Aug. 26 was 203,510,000 
leet, reported distribution as follows: 


Unfilled 

; Shipments Orders Orders 

ae 54,596,000 43,811,000 69,909,000 
Domestic 

cargo .. 78,191,000 55,189,000 174,343,000 

Export ... 35,663,000 28,434,000 81,111,000 

Local o> BE,48E,000 13,495,008 ccsenes 





181,883,000 140,867,000 325,363,000 
_A group of 172 identical mills, whose reports 
ot production, shipments and orders are com- 
plete for 1932 and 1933 to date, reported as 


follows: ° 
Average for two 
weeks ended Average for 34 weeks 
Aug. 26, 1933 1933 1932 


Production 91,112,000 67,085,000 
Shipments 81,321,000 71,23 
Orders 64,414,000 7 


Output 37 Percent Above Sales 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Aug. 31.—Six associations for the two weeks ended Aug. 26 reported as 














follows: Week No. of 
. ; Softwoods ended Mills Production Shipments Orders 
Southern Pine Association (North CarolinaAug. 19 109 33,436,000 29,507,000 24,229,000 
STE ED 65 Ree hc nr dddecbaseccsawnced Aug. 26 99 27,575,000 26,443,000 27,424,000 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association...... Aug. 19 189 98,936,000 95,508,000 72,203,000 
Aug. 26 199 101,230,000 85,708,000 66,504,000 
Western Pine Association (Inland EmpireAug. 19 113 47,635,000 41,751,000 36,252,000 
mn CORI PAE os. cckcscaeccsccsvesat Aug. 26 103 44,454,000 35,778,000 29,447,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers..............4 Aug. 19 7 3,544,000 3,452,000 2,305,000 
Aug. 26 7 3,185,000 2,887,000 2,350,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac-Aug. 19 19 542,000 1,474,000 794,000 
Raeier DeEOOWs oo ics vince vesees be0es Aug. 26 22 401,000 1,374,000 1,346,000 
Is Aug. 19 437 184,093,000 171,692,000 135,783,000 
Totals oe eee eee sseecrreecesccecrecceees Aug. 26 430 176,845,000 152,190,000 127,071,000 
Massweske ; Aug. 19 254 24,656,000 23,655,000 20,861,000 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute....... Aug. 26 262 24,790,000 22,616,000 19,192,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 2 
- ages Aug. 19 19 1,482,000 1,651,000 1,222,000 
CUPOPE <ABPOCIDLION . 2.0.20 csv cccasrecwavi ‘Aug. 26 99 1,346,000 2'099,000 1'118,000 
EE. Gaia isia’ > eckldon peeve are Genie < mretwihielaie ee ee eee Aug. 19 273 26,138,000 25,306,000 22,083,000 
Aug. 26 284 26,136,000 24,715,000 20,310,000 
ERS 











Lumbermen Prefer 
Red and Blue Book Service, Because — 


|. It specializes on the lumber and woodworking field. 
2. It furnishes the only lumber credit rating book. 


3. It receives the co-operation of lumbermen,in all branches 
of the industry. 


4. It gets the benefit of information accruing from a large 
volume of lumber collections. 


5. Its Supplements keep the rating book up to date. 


If you haven't used this service in its present form you can have it on trial for 
30 days and learn of its value by actual use. Investigate it now. 


LUMBERMEN'S CREDIT ASSOCIATION, INC. 
608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 99 Wall Street, New York City 
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Portable Mill Installed as 
Auxiliary 


CLoguet, Minn., Aug. 28.—The General 
Logging Co. is putting into operation a port- 
able mill at Cascade Lake, which will be an 
auxiliary to the Weyerhaeuser mills here, and 
will be operated primarily for the purpose of 
sawing several million feet of logs that have 
been in the lake for a number of years. This 
is a 4'%4-foot band mill, with a capacity of ap- 
proximately 25,000 feet a day. It is expected 
that only a portion of the logs in the lake will 
be sawed up this season. One of the officials, 
commenting on this small operation, said: 
“There will be a very decided advantage in 
handling these logs in this manner, in that we 
will be able to withhold from the market the 
inferior grades of lumber, present prices of 
which grades are not sufhcient to justify manu- 
facturing them and putting them into inven- 
tory. The General Logging Co. does all of 
the logging and woods work tor the milis 
of the Northwest Paper Co. in Cloquet. 





Buys Planer; Will Add Sawmill 
and Kilns 


WINNFIELD, La., Aug. 28.—W. O. Averett, 
retail lumber and building material dealer, of 
this city, with Charles Gilstrap, has purchased 
the planing mill properties of the Hunter Lum- 
ber Co., and will add sawmill and dry kilns. 
They will specialize in southern pine car ma- 
terial, particularly decking and siding. They 
expect, in addition to operating this local plant, 
to operate some tractor mills in the country, 
and will have a capacity of about twenty-five 
cars a month. 


Shingle Standard Accepted 


WasHincton, D. C., Aug. 28.—The bureau 
of standards of the Department of Commerce 
has announced that the revised commercial 
standard for wood shingles, sent out under date 
of June 1, 1933, which will hereafter be identi- 
fied as CS31-33, has been accepted by a satis- 
factory majority of shingle mills, distributors 
and users, and that it may be considered effec- 
tive beginning Sept. 15. 


Concentrates Large Stocks of 
Hardwood and Cypress 


Montcomery, Ara., Aug. 28.—W. J. Yost, 
secretary and treasurer of the Pine Plume Lum- 
ber Co., recently announced that his company 
had leased the property of the Ozark Lumber 
Co., at Ozark, Ala., including dry kiln, planer, 
band saw etc., and that it also is taking the en- 
tire output of the R. L. Turner mill and some 
other mills in that section, which gives it a much 
larger supply of hardwood and pine lumber. The 
company also has opened up a wholesale hard. 
wood concentration yard in Montgomery, and 
soon will have here a good stock of hardwood 
and cypress lumber with which to meet the de- 
mands of its trade. The company also operates 
a yard at Brundidge, Ala., where it carries in 
stock strictly band sawn hardwood and cypress 
lumber. 





Though Millwork Plant Was 
Burnt, It Fills Orders 


SPOKANE, WaASH., Aug. 26.—The woodwork- 
ing plant of the Exchange Lumber Co. was 
completely destroyed by fire last Sunday morn- 
ing with an estimated loss of $50,000. The fac- 
tory stock, yards and other buildings were saved 
by the prompt work of the fire department. 

“The fire was unfortunate,” said C. L. Coff- 
man, vice president and general manager, “be- 
cause a number of large millwork jobs, includ- 
ing the Roosevill (Mont.) immigration station; 
Winchester, Idaho, school and many others 
were in the final stages. Also many retail yards 
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through the Inland Empire had unfilled orders 
with us. We have already made arrangements 
to continue the manufacturing end of the busi- 
ness by opening temporary shops in the plant 
of the Western Pine Manufacturing Co., an 
affiliated concern. Other millwork plants of the 
city have kindly placed their facilities at our 
disposal. All of our customers will be taken 
care of, as our jobbing stocks and retail stocks 
were undamaged.” 

Construction of a new up-to-the-minute plant 
will start as soon as the insurance adjustments, 
which fully cover the loss, are completed. 


Building Trend Encouraging 


Contracts awarded in the 37 eastern States 
for construction of all descriptions during the 
period from Aug. 1 through Aug. 15. totaled 
$56,243,600, according to F. W. Dodge Corpora- 
tion. This figure is larger by 30 percent than 
the total for the first half of July but was about 
12 percent smaller than in the corresponding 
half of August, 1932. 

Public works and utilities awards during 
the first half of August totaled $27,209,800 
and compared with only $18,940,800 for the 
entire month of July. It is this class of con- 
struction that is looked to, now, to bolster 
the improvement which has recently been 
manifested in private construction; hence, 
the current increase affords considerable en- 
couragement. 

Residential building awards during the 
initial half of August totaled $10,876,100 as 
against $9,998,300 for the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1932; non-residential building awards 
from Aug. 1 through Aug. 15 totaled $18,- 
157,700, as contrasted with $23,624,900 for the 
like 1932 period. 

Contracts for construction awarded in the 
37 eastern States during July amounted to 
$82,693,100 as against $102,341,900 in June and 
$128,768,700 in July, 1932. Although declines 
were shown in total awards when contrasted 
with both the preceding month and July of 
last year, privately-financed work of all 
types and residential building, alone, showed 
good gains in July over a year ago; for 
privately-financed work the increase over 
July, 1932, was about 45 percent, while for 
residential building alone the gain was about 
20 percent. 

Residential building contracts awarded 
during July totaled $23,630,400 as against 
$27,717,700 in June and $19,740,900 in July, 
1932. For the elapsed months of 1933 resi- 
dential contracts totaled $136,788,600 as con- 
trasted with $182,438,800 for the correspond- 
ing seven months of 1932. 

Awards for residential building in July 
showed gains over a year ago in the New 
England, Metropolitan New York, Upstate 
New York, Middle Atlantic, Pittsburgh, 
Southeastern, Chicago, southern Michigan, 
St. Louis, Kansas City and Texas territories; 
declines were shown only in the central 
Northwest and New Orleans districts. 

Non-residential building awards in July 
totaled $40,121,900 as against $50,186,400 in 
June and $48,982,200 in July of last year. 
For the year to date non-residential awards 
totaled $224,515,500 as against $312,014,000 for 
the corresponding seven months of 1932. 

Contemplated construction of all descrip- 
tions reported during July totaled $447,678,- 
300 as against $386,259,700 for June and $165,- 
321,200 for July, 1932. Gains in contemplated 
construction as contrasted with a year ago 
were general throughout the territory east 
of the Rocky Mountains, except for Upstate 
New York, which reported a total somewhat 
lower than that recorded for July, 1932. 


—— 


Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association shows that the 
revenue freight for the two weeks ended Aug. 
19, 1933, totaled 1,257,604 cars, as follows: 
Forest products, 54,633 (a decrease of 330 cars 
below the amount for the two weeks ended 
Aug. 5); coke, 13,501 cars; ore, 70,419 cars; 
coal, 248,924 cars; livestock, 32,706 cars; grain, 
60,196 cars; merchandise, 338,577 cars, and 
miscellaneous, 438,648 cars. The total loadings 
for the two weeks ended Aug. 19 show an in- 
crease of 6,096 cars above the amount for the 
two weeks ended Aug. 5. 
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First All-Water Shipment of Pa. 
cific Lumber to Chicago 


Wednesday afternoon the Ormidale, lake 
steamer of the Seaboard-Great Lakes Transit 
Co, line, tied up at North Pier Terminal, Chi- 
cago, with over a quarter-million feet of Doug- 
las fir timbers aboard, from the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co.’s mill at Longview, Wash. It was 
the first all-water shipment of lumber ever re- 
ceived here from the West Coast, and was 
greeted by a little reception committee com- 
posed of J. P. Boyd, Chicago district sales man- 
ager, Larry Somerville, Chicago salesman who 
handled the order, an. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
representative, and a few others, besides about 
a hundred dockwallopers and others who were 
there on general principles, if any. 

Some of the larger timbers were lashed to 
the deck, with others below. The cargo in- 
cluded timbers from 6x6 up to 14x14, of various 
lengths, and was consigned to various Chicago 
yards, most of them Edward Hines Lumber Co, 
yards. It had left Longview June 26, and had 
come around through the Panama Canal by 
ocean steamer to Brooklyn, N. Y., where it 
was transferred to barges and taken up the 
Hudson River and the Erie Canal to Buffalo, 
where it was loaded onto the Ormidale. 

The timbers were not unloaded at the North 
Pier Terminal, for the ship had stopped there 
only to discharge other parts of its cargo, re- 
moved in sacks and in a hurry. Then the 
freighter went down to South Chicago, where 
are better facilities for loading the timbers 
directly onto the flat cars waiting to take them 
to their various yard destinations. 

The writer asked Mr. Boyd what effect the 
newly opened inland waterway, by way of the 
Mississippi and I!linois rivers and canal, will 
have on Weyerhaeuser shipments of this type, 
but he replied that nothing is possible yet, for 
the barge lines themselves “don’t know what 
it’s all about yet,’ The chief difficulty with 
this route, he said, is the fact such small barges 
must be used. “We ship regularly up the Ohio 
River, though,” he added. 


Takes Over Montana Mill 


St. Paut, Minn., Aug. 28.—Announcement 
has been made of the sale and transfer of all 
the accounts and bills receivable, sawmill plant 
and other property, of the State Lumber Co., 
to the F. H. Stolze Land & Lumber Co. The 
latter company assures patrons of the State 
Lumber Co. that they will receive from the new 
owners the same prompt and courteous consid- 
eration heretofore received from the State Lum- 
ber Co. The Stoltze company maintains mill 
and sales office at Columbia Falls, Mont. 








Railroads Asked to Report 
on Car Repair Needs 


WasuHincton, D. C., Aug. 28.—Joseph B. 
Eastman, Federal co-ordinator of transporta- 
tion, has requested executives of Class I rail- 
roads to make a thorough canvass of existing 
freight car equipment, and at the earliest prac- 
ticable date submit their views as to the repair 
or retirement of worn out and obsolete cars. 
The co-ordinator believes that, with a contin- 
ued increase in traffic practically assured, it 1s 
desirable that this unproductive equipment be 
dismantled and replaced with new cars or those 
that are in good repair. 

The railroads are asked to submit their rec- 
ommendations for repairs and retirements of 
each year up to and including 1938, with the 
average cost of each car. There are many thou- 
sands of freight cars in bad order standing on 
side tracks in all parts of the country. The 
destruction of those beyond repair, and the 
building of new ones to replace them and plac- 
ing in repair other equipment, should provide 
employment for a large number of workers, and 
a market for a considerable quantity of lumber. 
It is understood that the mills already are 
experiencing an active demand for car material. 
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Assistant Administrator Com- 
ments on Code 


[Continued from Front Page] 
Code Authority in that Division or Subdivision 
in which such new enterprises are located. * * * 
The Code as recommended protects the small 
enterpriser by assuring him a production quota 
and minimum prices that will not be below the 
average cost of production in his Division. The 
numerical superiority in the industry of small 
enterprisers, and the form of organization of 
the agencies of the Authority, are in them- 
selves safeguards against any oppressive or dis- 
criminatory operation of the Code against 
them.” 
x * x 

“Many persons within the industries desire 
to place in the Code of Fair Competition a pro- 
vision that additional sawmills and woodwork- 
ing establishments should not be permitted, in 
view of the recognized over-capacity which at 
present prevails. After due consideration and 
in the light of representations made by the 
National Recovery Administration, limitation 
of new capacity is not proposed in the Code.” 

x Ok Ok 


Fair, Economical Distribution— “Some of 
the specific fair practice proposals are not ac- 
ceptable, particularly those that deal with retail 
distribution, and this section of the Rules of 
Fair Trade Practice, as submitted by the indus- 
tries, is not included in the draft recommended 
for your approval. It should be returned to the 
industries for revision. As proposed by the in- 
dustries, retail lumber dealers would in many 
circumstances be given the status of local lum- 
ber monopolies to the detriment of the public. 
This should not be allowed. It should be pos- 
sible for the industries, in consultation with the 
wholesale and retail distributors of their prod- 
ucts, to devise means of assuring orderly, fair 
and economical distribution, not subject to the 
objections which have been outlined. They 
should be required to submit revised proposals 
by Jan. 1, 1934. 





ance with prospective consumption. In actively 
assuming his duties as executive officer, Mr. 
Bruce said: 

The lumber industry entertains a genuine 
belief that in the administration of its affairs 
under the code there will be substantial 
benefits to it and equally to the public. In 
other words, we feel that we can govern our- 
selves for the Vresident’s objectives in con- 
formity with the spirit and letter of the NRA. 
We intend to do so. 





Southeast Mills to Hear About 
Code 


Cotumsus, Ga., Aug. 29.—The lumber code 
of the NRA for all of Georgia and many of 
the counties in Alabama will be administered 
from this city, H. Dixon Smith, chairman of 
a special committee of the Roofer Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, announced on his return Mon- 
day from New Orleans, where he conferred 
with officials of the Southern Pine Association. 
An office will be opened here at an early date 
and, in addition to the representative in charge 
and a secretary, there will be several field men, 
stated Mr. Smith. 

The latest developments in connection with 
the NRA will be presented to a large number 
ot small manufacturers to meet here Tuesday, 
Sept. 5, Mr. Smith stated. He predicted that 
between 400 and 500 lumber people would at- 
tend the meeting. 





Building Supply Code Hearings 
Concluded 


Wasuineton, D. C., Aug. 28.—The hearing 
on the code of the National Federation of 
Building Supply Associations was concluded 
last Friday, and is now in the hands of the 
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Recovery administration. This code is prac- 
tically identical with that of the National Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association, except in ad- 
ministration. An agreement reached between 
the Federation and the National retailers, and 
written into the codes, provides that none of 
the lumber dealers will be compelled to join 
the building supply association, or vice versa. 
Any dealer may join both, or either. The vari- 
ous State and regional associations of retail 
lumber dealers named to administer the retail 
lumber code will also administer the building 
supply code as it may affect lumber dealers 
who are not also members of the federation. 





A NEW STEEL lookout tower 45 feet high was 
constructed last year by the New Hampshire 
State Forestry Department on one of the Milan 
Hills. This tower will give increased protec- 
tion to the woodlands of the Androscoggin and 
Upper Ammonoosuc Valleys. 
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Northern Operation Will Move 
to Other Regions 


OsHkosH, Wis., Aug. 28.—The people of 
this community learned with regret of the de- 
termination of the Paine Lumber Co. to close 
its operation in this city completely. In a 
recent statement, Nathan Paine made this an- 
nouncement and declared that, as Oshkosh is no 
longer in the center of a region of raw ma- 
terials, it was impossible to meet competition 
of woodworking industries that are more favor- 
ably located. Mr. Paine announced that the 
company will move its operations into other 
localities—the hardwood production to be lo- 
cated probably in eastern Tennessee, and the 
pine production at some point in the West. 
In peak times the Paine plant employed as many 
as 2,100 workers, and over a period of several 
years the average payroll has included 1,700 
to 1.800 persons. 





























FRUIT SINGLE 


Manufactured with Air- 
Dried Spruce Side Rails. 
Turned Second-Growth 
Hickory Rungs. Spread 
at bottom. Light and 
strong. 





This Fall Sell 


RABCOC 
SPRUCE LADDERS 


The Lumber Dealers’ 
Favorite Brand of Ladders 


Babcock Ladders are genuine air 
dried spruce—strong and safe, yet 
light in weight and easy to handle. 
There’s a Babcock for every purpose. 
Increase your ladder sales this fall by offering your customers 
a selection of Babcock’s genuine air dried spruce ladders. Going 
to be a lot of ladders sold this fall before prices go up. 


IN 


Write today for the handy Babcock pocket catalog. 






THE 


W. W. Babcock Co. 


BATH, N. Y. 
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CYPRESS 


We are exclusive sales agents for the Scott Cypress Co., Watertown, Fla., 
and are now offering the cypress known as the Watertown Cypress Co. stock. 


It is GENUINE 


PronoaY TIDEWATER RED CYPRESS 


BONE DRY—TWO YEARS AND OLDER 


COMPLETE PLANING MILL FACILITIES 


Well assorted stocks. Values in upper grades and EXTRA GOOD COM- 
MON GRADES merit the investigation of all buyers who desire to cover 
requirements before prices go higher. 


Write or wire for information. 


Holley-Terrell Lumber Co., 


Barnett National Bank Bldg., 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
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SPA Launches Code Administration 


Committee Chairmen Explain Various Provisions — Question-and-Answer 
Forum Clears Up Many Doubtful Points — Loyal Support Is Pledged 


New OrzeAns, La., Aug. 28.—Formal 
launching of the administration of the National 
Lumber Code in the southern pine lumber in- 
dustry was effected in a two day meeting ot 
manufacturers which terminated here Satur- 
day, after announcement that the Southern Pine 
Association directors, the administrative agency 
of the Lumber Code Authority, had, by resolu- 
tion adopted Friday night, effected the follow- 
ing steps to carry out the work: 

1. Received its designation as administra- 
tive authority, and accepted this. 

2. Announced fees for the carrying on of 
the administration as 15 cents per thousand 
feet, effective Aug. 21, and applicable on ship- 
ments made during the month preceding pay- 
ment. 

3. Dedicated 1% cents per thousand from 
the above to the Lumber Code Authority for 
its administrative costs. 

4. Established a schedule for payment of 
expenses of members of its Lumber Code 
Authority representatives to include actual 
transportation costs, plus $10 per day from 
the time of their departure to and return from 
meetings. 

5. Ordered an allotment for interim pro- 
duction for September of not to exceed forty 
hours per week for each mill, providing that 
four exceptions may be permitted, these being 
mills operating double shifts in place of mills 
down etc.; also excepting mills specially built 
and equipped for double shift and operated as 
such substantially since 1924. 

6. teduced the assessment of Southern 
Pine Association subscribers from 5 cents 
per thousand feet established at the last 
annual meeting, to 3 cents per thousand, and 
eliminated the minimum membership fee of 
$25. 

Immediate steps taken by the Southern Pine 
Association to effectively carry out its adminis- 
trative work were outlined by Secretary-man 
ager H. C. Berckes as: (1) Sending copies of 
the code to some 4000 southern pine manufac- 
turers; (2) sending an outline of the discu- 
sions in the two day meeting; (3) sending offi- 
cial notice of the September production allot- 
ment; (4) sending cost statement and statisti- 
cal statements to be filled out and returned 
immediately; (5) immediate establishment of 
lumber inspection services to cover all manu- 
facturers; (6) re-dividing the southern pine 
belt into twenty-five districts, with a committee 
of five manufacturers named in each to help 
administer the code—two or three meetings will 
be held in these districts to explain the code, 
answer any questions, and iron out difficulties. 

The cost of administering the code was esti- 
mated at $50,000 a month. 

The session opened with President L. O. 
Crosby presiding. Mr. Berckes read the min- 
utes of the directors’ meeting relating to the 
code administration. 


Should Maintain Association 


C. C. Sheppard took the floor to tell the 
manufacturers that it will take a good bit of 
money to carry on the administration work. 
The Southern Pine Association spent $12,000 
in getting under the code, he said. He pointed 
out that those men who are to serve on the 
Lumber Code Authority should not be called 
upon to pay their own expenses, and advised 
the manufacturers that it had been agreed upon 
that the thirty men would serve without being 
paid from the administration costs, but their 
expenses would be furnished. Mr. Sheppard 


said the mahogany division will have an assess- 
ment of $1 a thousand feet. The southern hard- 
wood and Appalachian hardwoods will have a 
tremendous task in administration, he stated. 
He stressed the necessity of carrying on the 


Southern Pine Association, “for you never 
know what will happen,” and he pointed out 
that the organization saved the industry large 
amounts in fighting for a suitable code. Mr. 
Sheppard declared the administration of the 
code would be carried out economically, and 
praised C, Arthur Bruce, Lumber Code Author- 
ity officer, stating he will be the busiest man in 
the lumber industry answering telegrams fired 
by forty-eight associations. 


September Production Quota Set 


M. L. Fleishel, chairman production commit- 
tee, then announced the September production 
quota. The formula to be used later is not 
available for the interim period, he explained, 
and a telegram was received from the Lumber 
Code Authority directing action. The commit- 
tee recommended a monthly provisional quota 
of 450,000,000 feet for southern pine for Sep- 
tember, October and November. This provi- 
sional quota is subject to revision as further 
facts are determined, and the situation clarifies. 

During September, no mill manufacturing 
southern pine shall operate more than 40 hours 
a week a shift, nor more shifts than the number 
of shifts operated during August. However, 
any mill that is built and equipped to run two 
shits, and operated two shifts during a sub- 
stantial part of the time since Dec. 31, 1924, 
will be permitted to run two shifts during Sep- 
tember. Four mills, also, were specifically ex- 
cepted, the names of which were not divulged. 

The basis for production which has _ been 
recommended to serve for October and Novem- 
ber is a proportionate specified percentage of 
the mill’s greatest average yearly production 
for any three calendar years since Dec. 31, 1924. 


Good of Industry to Be Principle 


Mr. Fleishel pointed out that cost figures 
under the code operations will not be available 
until the close of September. The production 
control committee, he said, is authorized to 
investigate special conditions and make recom- 
mendations to the board of directors. If a man 
feels his conditions are not understood, he first 
goes to his district committee, then the matter 
goes to the production committee, then the di- 
rectors, then the Lumber Code Authority, after 
which appeal may be taken to the President. 

The committee had a tough time reconciling 
local conditions to a general rule—the mathe- 
matical formula to be used later not being 
available now. Of the four operations excepted, 
Mr. Fleishel said one has been running two 
6-hour shifts and making less lumber than it 
was twelve months ago, permission to continue 
being granted; and another is a smaller mill, 
companion to a larger operation closed down, 
the double shift in this case producing not more 
than if the two were open for the specified 
weekly hours. He emphasized the facilities 
offered to the man who wants to bring his 
problem up for consideration, and declared his 
committees will at all times endeavor to lay 
aside personal considerations and consider only 
the good of the industry. There will be some 
hardships at first, but re-adjustments will be 
made. 

Interim Cost Prices to Be Fixed 


V. A. Stibolt, chairman committee on prices, 
then discussed steps to be taken to ask for in- 
terim minimum production-cost-protection prices 
from the Lumber Code Authority. The Southern 
Pine Association was the first to bring the mat- 
ter of minimum prices up, he said, which is 
covered under Article IX. The first month on 
which actual costs under the code operation will 
be available, he pointed out, will be September, 
and ordinarily it would be Nov. 1 before pro- 





tection prices on cost could be established, 

Manufacturers were then asked by Mr. St- 
bolt to take the cost-of-production sheet back 
with them, estimate costs under the increased 
wages on the basis of July figures, make an 
affidavit to their report, and send it in to the 
Southern Pine Association office. The associa- 
tion will then compile the figures, and ask the 
Lumber Code Authority for permission to 
establish an interim production-protection price 
list protecting production cost. He said the 
market is hesitant because buyers are not sure 
what the effect of the code will be, and there 
may be a lag before the effect of higher wages 
is felt. 

Mr. Crosby then asserted orders will be hesi- 
tant at first, but manufacturers should go ahead 
and carry the load. 


Sales Terms Are Discussed 


W. T. Murray, chairman trade practices 
committee, pointed out that the distribution fea- 
ture of the trade practices had been taken out 
on the instance of the Administration’s legal 
department. He declared the terms of 80 per- 
cent of invoice in 15 days and balance 60 days, 
to wholesalers, are the most favorable terms 
than can be used. This was asked by the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association, and 
opposed by all others, who wanted 90 percent 
on receipt of bill of lading, balance 30 days. 
The latter provision, he declared, will go back 
in. In the meanwhile, declared Mr. Murray, 
your terms are now 80 percent, as those are the 
most favorable terms you are permitted to offer, 

Senefits to be derived from the fair practice 
rules were seen by Mr. Murray as giving the 
manufacturers better than an even break. The 
code, he said, legalizes provisions that have 
wiped out abuses that have existed since the 
lumber industry was in infancy. He cited the 
elimination of the “transit car,” and the manu- 
facturers cheered. The rules place us where we 
wanted to be, and would have been without 
“chiseling,” and the protection-price will elim- 
inate the old salesman’s alibi of “undersold.” 
The code rules were declared lumber’s “bill of 
rights.” Mr. Murray urged the manufacturers 
to stick to the terms approved by the National 
Emergency Committee, and not to go out and 
chisel the market during the next 30 critical 
days, when costs will be up $5 to $7, and the 
protective price list not ordered into effect yet. 

The matter of effective date of the Fair Prac- 
tice Code was brought up, and Mr. Berckes 
said the matter was clouded, as it seemed the 
Lumber Code Authority had to order the rules 
into effect, and he had asked Mr. Bruce for 
clarification. Mr. Murray expressed a view 
that perhaps they should become effective ten 
days after the code was signed, which would be 
Monday, Aug. 28. 

Mr. Sheppard, in answer to a question by 
R. A. McLauchlan, secretary Louisiana Retail 
Lumber & Building Material Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, said the distribution section of the fair 
practice rules had been taken out by the Re- 
covery administration’s legal department, and 
he has it in mind that the section will go back 
in. The legal department, he explained, had 
looked for anything promoting monopoly, and 
the contractors had made an attack on the sec- 
tion, citing a certain town where under certain 
conditions the section would create monopoly. 

A. J. Peavy, Charles Green, and President 
L. O. Crosby joined in urging wholehearted 
support of the code. On a call from the Chair, 
the manufacturers present rose en masse in 4 
pledge to support the code and the national 
administration. 

The Friday afternoon session was devoted 
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largely to a round table discussion with Mr. 
Sheppard answering questions. 

Mr. Anderson, Gloster, Miss., asked if 
hewn ties are under the code. Answer—Not 
under the code at present, but believes should 
come in, as labor in this line is exploited and 
padly underpaid. Hewn ties from underpaid 
labor, in competition with sawn ties, mean 
unfair trade. 

Log Purchases and Contracts 


If logs are purchased by mill from farmers 
cutting their own timber and delivering it, 
the mill is not responsible under the code. 
Where a mill has cut out a tract, but has 
a pocket of timber left, which it is selling 
another mill via a contractor, the owning 
mill is responsible for code enforcement, and 
where the contractor is using his own truck 
he must observe 40 hours, because he can 
employ a driver and spread work as intended 
by the code. 

The independent logger is under the code, 
but the mill is not responsible for code ob- 
servance. 

Where a log contractor could work only 
61 hours in July because of weather (the 
questioner said it would wipe him out), he 
would have to go to the control committee 
for relief. On contract timber cutting, where 
the mill owns the timber, it is responsible 
for code observance. One-truck logging comes 
under the code. 

Where a short-time timber provision exists 
(must cut off), the mill is, nevertheless, 
bound by allotment; the land owner is not 
automatically forced to extend the time. The 
situation should be taken to the production 
committee (M. L. Fleishel, chairman). 

Where a contract exists for a spur line 
with a railroad calling for a certain number 
of cars per month, the mill should go to the 
railroad, and probably can get the contract 
modified. 





Questions on Emergency Operations 

Rebuilding a mill is not an emergency, and 
the 40-hour restriction on work hours ap- 
plies. 

Where a main line shaft is broken, and 
the regular crew is used to repair it, the 
time for making the repairs constitutes an 
emergency, and the 40-hour limit is not 
applicable. Where the mill shift loses 20 
hours by reason of such a breakdown, if the 
40 hours can not be reached during the cur- 
rent week, the time is lost, as the hours 
allowed are not cumulative. 

If a mill loses a half hour during the day 
by a belt slipping, or some other reason, 
could the crew be worked a half hour extra 
to get the pay for that time? The custom 
at that mill is to dock the half hour. An- 
swer—That depends. I wouldn’t want to do 
it. Apply common sense and sincerity of 
— to any problem, and you will come 
out. 

Where the custom, when the 60-hour week 
was followed, was to make repairs to the mill 
on Sunday, Saturday repairs are made under 
present conditions, this work does not con- 
stitute emergency, being regular routine. It 
would be best to lay off the millwright on 
Friday, and let him work Saturday within 
his 40 hours. 

; If a millwright has worked his 40 hours 
in the early part of the week, and a break- 
down occurs, he can go on working. Note 
that subsection C on temporary employment 
in case of emergency follows the 40-hour 
provisions. 

Working Hours in Logging 

Seasonal operation is meant for mountain 
country, for the New England section and 
where log drives are made for 120 days on 
a river or for 150 miles. (Mr. Sheppard's 
answer on this related to interruption to 
logging by adverse weather, and his attitude 
indicated weather hindrance does not come 
Within the meaning of seasonal operation.) 

If a mill log road can supply the logs 
with two trips one day, and one the next, 
With the total week’s work within the 40 
hours, the schedule of work is satisfactory, 
as long as the week’s total is not over 40. 
There is no restriction on how long a crew 
or aman can work on one day. Forty hours’ 
Straight work, if it could be done, would not 
be prohibited. 

_ Logging crews go to and come from the 
job on their own time. 

Where a man on piece work in the woods 
works six hours and sits two, and does not 
make the minimum pay, he must receive the 
minimum. Better work him a little longer. 

Where an engineer (log train) ran the 
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train, supervised loading and unloading of 
logs, with some straw boss authority, he 
might be termed an assistant woods foreman 
to classify under supervisory authority, but 
there is a limit to how far an operation can 
go in naming foremen. 

Forty hours’ work per week does not mean 
8 hours a day. See page 5, Article VI, sub- 
section B, for time and a half on weekly 
overtime. A mill can run four 10-hour days 
if it wishes to do so. 


Labor Wages and Hours 


A mill reported that two weeks ago (Aug. 
9) the operation went from 60 hours to 40 
hours a week, and in order to take care of 
the men the wage of common labor was 
raised 25 percent (to 14 cents an hour), and 
skilled labor 59% percent an hour. The ques- 
tion is the differential to be added to skilled 
labor, which had been raised from 20 to 30 
cents an hour. If the new scale is taken, 
it would place them at 40 cents per hour, 
with the 24 cents for common. Mr. Sheppard 
indicated the change on Aug. 9 might be 
considered an interim labor scale, and the 
new wage differential based on the old 
schedule. If common labor is raised 9 cents 
an hour to reach the 24 cents minimum pay, 
then raise all labor above that level 9 cents 
an hour. 

On the question of whether the mill would 
have to pay the men the same weekly total 
on 40 hours ordered, that they earned on a 
previous 60-hour week, Mr. Boisfontaine 
stated a ruling had been asked on that point. 
The interpretation received was that in the 
case of other lines of business where hours 
were reduced, say from 45 hours to 40 hours 
per week, the difference is not too much to 
ask employers to absorb. However, a drop 
from 60 hours to 40 or 35 hours is too great 
a differential to ask lumber manufacturers 
to absorb, but equitable adjustment should 
be made. 

Where there are three minimum wage 
scales, one for casuals, one for boys and one 
for good workmen, the amount paid the latter 
should be taken as the basis for establishing 
the differential to be given to workers higher 
on the scale than common labor. Subtract 
that wage from 24 cents per hour, and the 
differential found should be added to the 
present pay of those above common labor. 
It would be unfair to take other than the 
pay of real workers. 

Where a wholesaler contracts with a small 
mill to manufacture its lumber, attending to 
the financing, even where the mill has 
shipped enough to pay the wholesaler out of 
advances made, the wholesaler still carries 
the burden of responsibility for code observ- 
ance. 

In the matter of taking care of old work- 
ers, there is no provision for less pay as a 
coldblooded attitude was taken by the ad- 
ministrator of letting a man off if he can’t 
do the work. If they are employed for but 
a few hours, then pay the minimum for the 
time employed. 

If a man ordinarily a good worker slacks, 
how about docking him? Answer—Take him 
behind a shed and talk to him. Get rid of 
slackers. 


Subsidiary Lines of Business 


Where the mill company also owns and 
operates other businesses, they all might be 
interpreted as coming under the Lumber 
Code, but where there are special codes drawn 
to cover the separate types of enterprises 
it would be found generally more advisable 
to utilize the individual codes most suited to 
the operations. If the separate types of bus- 
inesses are kept under the Lumber Code, in- 
stead of being placed in their special groups, 
there may be complaint from others engaged 
in those lines of enterprise. 

The commissary might be put under either 
lumber or the retail merchants’ code, but it 
would probably prove more. satisfactory 
under the retail merchants’ code. 

The laying off of a commissary clerk in 
the middle of the day is frowned on by 
Administrator Johnson, in that the object of 
such action is to defeat the purpose of the 
code to create employment. 

Pulpwood not under lumber code will be 
covered by paper and pulpwood industry 
code, now in Washington. 

At the conclusion of the questions and 
answers, Mr. Sheppard made a brief, forceful 
talk on the value of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation during the code crisis, and its future 
importance to southern pine manufacturers. 
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Our new flooring plant is equipped 
with the most improved type machines. 
You'll appreciate the better manufacture 
and superior quality of WELLS Flooring. 
Try a car now at low prices. 
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We're supplying the needs of exact- 
ing buyers for furniture factories, sash 
and door plants, retail yards, etc. 

We'll satisfy you, too, because we specialize 
in Northern Veneers and Plywood. 







— We also invite orders for Northern Pine, Spruce, 
Hrocting er, Fiemlock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath, Shingles, and 
Association 


“Peerless Brand” Rock Maple, Beech and Birch flooring. 
Order in straight or mixed cars. 


THE NORTHWESTERN COOPERAGE 
& LUMBER COMPANY 
GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN 


Chicago Office: N. J. Clears Lumber Co., 
Suite 447, Monadnock Block 
Minneapolis Office: G. W. Critten, 516 Lumber Exch. 
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Richard Shipping Corp. 


Established 1847 


44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collection of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 

















bus, Ga Code meeting. 


Sept. 30—Louisiana Retail Lumber & Building 
Material Dealers’ Association, Alexandria, La. 
Annual. 


Sept. 20-22—National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 

Oct. 2-6—Safety Congress and exposition, National 
Safety Council, Annual meeting. Stevens Ho- 
tel, Chicago. 

o.oo sumber Code Authority (Inc.) Washington, 

i & 

Oct. 31-Nov. 1—National Association for Better 
Housing, Union League Club, Chicago. Organ- 
ization meeting. 





National Hardwood Convention Will 


Review Code 


The lumber code and the World’s Fair will 
share most of the attention of the members of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association 
when they meet at the Congress Hotel in Chi- 
cago, Sept. 20-22, for the organization’s annual 
convention, according to an announcement by 
L. S. Beale, of Chicago, secretary-treasurer. It 
is expected that by the time of the meeting the 
general set-up and administration of the code 
will be fairly well established, he said. 

Henry I. Harriman, president of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, on the morning 
of Sept. 20 will describe the effect of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act upon industry 
as a whole and the Administration’s policies in 
regard to it, a subject with which he is thor- 
oughly familiar because of his close association 
with President Roosevelt during the develop- 
ment of the legislation. He will tell of what 
has been accomplished and what is hoped to be 
accomplished. 

C. Arthur Bruce, of Memphis, Tenn., presi- 
dent of the E. L. Bruce Co., chief executive offi- 
cer of the Lumber Code Authority, on Sept. 21 
will talk about the lumber code in particular, 
and other leaders of the industry will discuss 
such specific features as production control, 
cost protection, and trade practice rules. Mr. 
Bruce was chairman of the hardwood group 
meetings which steered development of the 
code as applied to hardwoods, then chairman 
of the Hardwood Co-ordinating Committee, 
member of the Emergency National Committee, 
and one of the five members of the National 
Control Committee. 

The annual banquet is scheduled for Sept. 21, 
when officers will be elected, the report of the 
inspection rules committee considered, and other 
reports heard. It will be the only scheduled 
social event, for this convention will differ 
from others in that it will last through three 
days instead of two, and business sessions will 
be in the morning only, leaving the members 
free to spend the afternoons in visiting A Cen- 
tury of Progress if they so desire—and many 
at the convention last year in Memphis indi- 
cated that they did so desire. Hotels are 
crowded, but Mr. Beale reminds that the Con- 
gress is obligated to care for association mem- 
bers who make reservations. 





Ontarians Stabilize Prices; Eliminate 
Contractor Discount 


BRACEBRIDGE, OnT., Aug. 23.—The Muskoka, 
Parry Sound and Simcoe branch of the Ontario 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, which was 
organized at a meeting in Bracebridge, Ont., 
on April 4, held its second meetimg today, in 
the Albion Hotel. Dealers were present from 
the important towns in the district, including 
Parry Sound, Bracebridge, Huntsville, Orillia, 
and Midland. D. H. Andress, of Sudbury, 
president of the O.R.L.D.A., was also present. 
‘The most interesting feature of the meeting was 
the fact that every dealer in attendance reported 
splendid results from the co-operation devel- 
oped at the first meeting. The old discount of 
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5 percent given to contractors and builders has 
been eliminated, without difficulty. Stabiliza- 
tion of prices, doing away with price-cutting, 
has had an excellent effect. 

M. J. Bray, of Midland, reported that he 
was making progress in organizing another 
branch, to take in Midland, Penetanguishene, 
Collingwood, Elmvale and surrounding terri- 
tory. 





Maple Flooring Men Discuss Effect 
of Code 


MENOMINEE, Micu., Aug. 28.—Rising prices 
of rough hardwood lumber, and an accompany- 
ing but much slower rise in prices of flooring, 
were reported at the annual summer meeting 
of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, held here on Aug. 17. Members reported 
that prices of rough lumber have advanced as 
much as 100 percent in recent months, while 
prices of flooring have increased approximately 
30 percent. Sales of hardwood flooring, re- 
ported “pretty good” in June, fell off in July 
and have continued to slump in August up to 
date. 

Much of the attention of the meeting was 
devoted to discussions of the lumber industry 
code and its effect upon the maple flooring in- 
dustry. 

The morning session was held in Hotel Me- 
nominee, with A. C. Wells, of the J. W. Wells 


Lumber Co., president of the association, pre- 





ifs 


A. C. Wells, president J. W. Wells Lumber Co., 
Menominee, Mich., entertained the members of the 
Maple Floooring Manufacturers’ Association at 
lunch on his yacht “Blackwatch II" during the sum- 
mer meeting held at Menominee, Aug. |7 


siding. During the noon recess the visitors 
enjoyed a luncheon on the A. C. Wells’ yacht 
Blackwatch II while it was cruising in Green 
Bay. 

The afternoon session, which continued until 
6 o'clock, was devoted to a general discussion 
of trade problems. 

Among those present, and the firms they rep- 
resented, were: 

F. R. Welsh and Emil Gigling, of Kerry & 
Hanson Flooring Co., Grayling, Mich.; H. L. 
Ensign of Cummer & Diggins Flooring Co., 
Cadillac, Mich.; Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Wrape 
of Kneeland & Bigelow, Bay City, Mich.; Ray 
Prine of the Brown Dimenson Co., Manis- 
tique; A. L. Bradshaw, of Reed City, Mich., 
representing the E. L. Bruce Co. of Memphis, 
Tenn.; M. L. Thomas, of Cobbs & Mitchell, 
Cadillac; W. A. Holt and W. L. DeWitt, of 
the Holt Hardwood Co., Oconto; J. D. Staples, 
of the Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber 
Co., Gladstone; Paul E. Abendroth and Miss 
Abendroth, of the Robbins Flooring Co., 
Rhinelander, Wis.; C. A. Goodman, of the 
Sawyer-Goodman Co., Marinette; H. S. She- 
peck, of the I. Stephenson Co., Wells, Mich.; 
A. C. and R. W. Wells and P. H. Bresnahan, 
of the J. W. Wells Lumber Co.; W. B. Earle 
and Leo T. Doran, of the Wisconsin Land & 
Lumber Co., Hermansville; W. W. Gamble 
and W. W. Gamble, jr., of the Yawkey-Bis- 
sell Lumber Co., White Lake, Wis.; August 
C. Beck of August Beck & Co., Milwaukee; 
W. D. Connor, jr., of the Connor Land & 
Lumber Co., Laona, Wis.; and E. C. Singler, 
of Chicago, secretary of the Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers’ Association. 
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Associations’ Plans and Activities 


Sept. 5—Roofer Manufacturers’ Association, Colum- 


lowa Associations Merge 


Des Moines, fowa., Aug. 28.—At a meeting 
held here on Aug. 23, of delegates from every 
part of the State, the lowa Retail Lumber Deai- 
ers’ Association was formally organized, as a 
merger of the lowa Lumber & Material Dealers’ 
Association, the Southeastern Iowa Lumber. 
bermen’s Association, the Southwestern Iowa 
Lumbermen’s Association and the Eastern Iowa 
Lumbermen’s Association. A constitution was 
adopted and the following were elected direc- 
tors: 

J. H. C. Schoeneman, Hawarden; George 
Livengood, Woodbine; Charles Glattley, Cres- 
ton; E. A. Milligan, Jefferson; L. A. Moore, 
Mason City; Drury Moss, Cedar Falls; Frank 
Ward, Clinton; H. M. Iltis, Des Moines; Rus. 
sell Weir, Mount Pleasant; and Paul Mathews, 
Oskaloosa. 

Henry Mitchell, general manager of the 
Green Bay Lumber Co., of Des Moines, was 
elected president. The directors will elect two 
vice presidents, a secretary and a treasurer, 

While the new association will be independent 
in character, it will co-operate with the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, which coy- 
ers the same territory, and will not attempt to 
substitute any activities for those now engaged 
in by the larger organization. 

The dues have been fixed at $5 per yard for 
the remainder of this year, and thereafter they 
will be $10 a year. 

Evidence of the popularity of the new or- 
ganization is seen in the fact that 100 percent 
of the delegates appointed were in attendance 
at the meeting. 

Manufacturers and wholesalers will applaud 
the plan of having only one State convention, 
instead of the four formerly held. 

The new association is off to a fine start, and 
it can safely be predicted that its operation will 
be to the benefit of the lumber and _ building 
material dealers of Iowa. 


Elect Secretary, Other Officers 


Des Moines, Iowa, Aug. 29.—At a meeting 
today of the directors of the newly formed Iowa 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association W. 
Badeaux, of Chicago, was elected secretary; 
Louie Moore, of Mason City, and Russell Weir, 
of Mt. Pleasant, were elected vice presidents; 
and H. M. Iitis, of Des Moines, was elected 


treasurer. 
ee 


Lumber Exporters Organize 


Delegates representing American exporters of 
forest products at a meeting held in St. Louis, 
Mo., on July 19, organized an export associa- 
tion that is national in scope. The new associa- 
tion took the name Lumber Exporters of the 
United States. L. E. Force, manager of the 
Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co., Seattle, 
Wash., was elected president, and George Land, 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, Memphis, 
Tenn., was elected secretary. W. J. Sowers, 
American Pitch Pine Export Co., New Or- 
leans, La. was elected as representative of this 
association on the National Emergency Com- 
mittee of the lumber industry. 

The lumber exporters felt that in conducting 
their business under regulations of the NRA, 
their interests would lie with the lumber indus- 
try, rather than the general exporting business. 
For that reason the association developed and 
adopted a code which was transmitted to J. D. 
Tennant, chairman of the National Emergency 
Committee, with the request that the same be 
submitted with the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association code. 

Under this code the lumber export business 
is grouped in six divisions: 

1. Hardwood, embracing the southern and 
Appalachian districts. 
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Woods of the 
Southern pine. 
West coast and Inland Empire woods. 
Redwood and California pines. 

. Woods of the middle Atlantic and New 
England States. 


northern central States. 


a> ole & SO 


Every active and potential lumber exporter, 
whether merchant or manufacturer, is eligible 
to subscribe to the code. 

The lumber exporters’ code embraced the pro- 
visions of the Code of Fair Competition of the 
jumber industry, and the codes snplemental or 
complemental thereto, respecting minimum 
wages, maximum hours of labor, and otherwise, 
insofar as they pertain to sale and shipment of 
lumber for export. 


Philadelphians Will Discuss Code 
Problems 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Aug. 28.—The lumber 
associations of Philadelphia will resume their 
regular monthly meetings in September and 
October, with more interest and larger attend- 
ance probable than they have enjoyed for sev- 
eral years. The Eastern Lumber Salesmen’s 
Association will hold its fall meeting Friday, 
Oct. 6, and the Lumbermen’s Exchange of 
Philadelphia will convene on Thursday, Sept. 
7. The executive committee of the Middle 
Atlantic Lumbermen’s Association will meet 
early next month. Weekly meetings will be 
resumed by the Philadelphia Retailers’ Associa- 
tion and the Wholesale Lumber Dealers of Phil- 
adelphia. At these various sessions the para- 
mount topic will be operation under the new 
codes. 








Shingle Association Revived to 
Administer Code 


SEATTLE, WASH., Aug. 26.—An office at 352 
Stuart Building here has been opened by the 
Washington-Oregon Shingle Association, which 
was revived a few weeks ago for the sole pur- 
pose of administering the code. This associa- 
tion is composed exclusively of American manu- 
facturers, and in policies, functions, and other 
matters will not conflict with the Red Cedar 
Shingle Bureau, which will continue to repre- 
sent the industry. 

Charles J. McGrath has been made secretary- 
manager of the association. While sales man- 
ager of the Pacific Timber Co., Everett, Wash., 
he was active in the old Rite-Grade Association 
program. For the past ten years he has been 
general sales agent for the Jamieson Lumber & 
Shingle Co., at its eastern office in Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Virginia Dealers Prepare Code 
Regulations 


VircInia BEACH, VA., Aug. 28.—The regular 
vacation convention of the Virginia Lumber & 
Building Supply Dealers’ Association, held at 
the Cavalier Hotel here on Aug. 18 and 19, 
was well attended by members and a number 
of invited guests with whom the dealers have 
business contacts. 

Having remained in Washington until the 
very last moment in order to bring to the meet- 
ing the latest information with reference to 
the hearings in progress on the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ code, M. Harris Mitchell, 
secretary, did not arrive until the afternoon, but, 
in the meantime, President W. W. Berry con- 
ducted a roundtable discussion of the code as 
it affects various groups. 

Practically the entire business sessions of the 
two day convention were in fact devoted to dis- 
cussions of the code, which was generally found 
to be acceptable to Virginia dealers. Mr. 
Mitchell explained the various things that had 
been asked in behalf of the Virginia division, 
most of which he thought would be included in 
the code as finally adopted. 

He reported that the entire National code 
was virtually adopted by the representatives of 
the various’ associations present, with one or 
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KEEPS LUMBER BRIGHT AND SALABLE 
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HERE'S HOW the Vestal Lumber & Mfg. Co. 
keep their lumber bright and salable. Lumber 
passing through Lignasan solution in dipping 
vat. Lignasan-dipped lumber dries bright. 





Is experience of 


VESTAL LUMBER & MFG. CO. 





F YOU were your customer, you’d pre- 

fer BRIGHT air-dried lumber. Then 
isn’t that the kind to sell? Dipping freshly 
sawn lumber in Lignasan solution pro- 
tects it against fungi that cause ugly sap 
discolorations. 


“We find Lignasan most effective in 
preventing sap stains and in keeping the 
lumber attractive, bright and salable,” 
say the VESTAL LUMBER & MFG. 
CO. More than 250 lumber manufacturers 
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%. TY. au Pont de Bemours 4 Coo, Imes 
Dye Stuffs Department, Lignasen Division 
Wilaington, Del. 


Getlee: 


Our experiace «ith Lignssen has 
deen very satisfactory. In keeping abreast 
With the newest science ip preserving lumber at 
ite best, we regularly use Lignasen in the 
eensoning of practically el) of our Sep Cm 
lumber, Ye find it most effective in preventing 
sap stain and In teeping the lumber attractive, 
bright and seleadie. 


Very truly youre, 


VESTAL AMBER ¢ MPG. 00. 
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use Lignasan regularly . . . Convincing 
evidence of its usefulness . . . It is effective 
on both Pine and Sap Gum, as well as 
on many other species. 


Lumber dealers now know they can ob- 
tain bright air-dried stock for their cus- 
tomers. And the manufacturers who can 
supply it are going to get their orders. 
That is the important reason why you 
should use Lignasan. Send coupon for 
prices and further details. 
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8E6.U.5. PAT.OFF 


LIGNASAN 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. : 











E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
Organic Chemicals Dept., Wilmington, Del. at-9-2 
GENTLEMEN: Please send me, without obliga- 
tion, Lignasan prices and further details for 
securing bright, air-dried lumber. 




















two exceptions, and these sections will be re- 
written and submitted to the administrator for 
further consideration. 

This association will be the administrative 
body for Virginia under the National retail 
code, and the dealers will prepare a set of 
rules and regulations covering fair competition 


etc., and will suggest such changes as may be - 


desirable to govern the Virginia body in its 
efforts to aid the President of the United 
States in his recovery program. 

The usual banquet was thoroughly enjoyed. 
J. Watts Martin, of Norfolk, presided as toast- 
master and was assisted by Billy Lowe, of 
Norfolk, who led the group singing of popular 
songs. Following the banquet there was danc- 
ing, both in the hotel and at the Cavalier Beach 
Club on the edge of the ocean. 

It is planned to have a general meeting soon 


of the lumber and building supply dealers in 
Richmond, to discuss rules, regulations etc. ap- 
plying to Virginia dealers under the code. 





Louisiana Retailers to Discuss 
Code at Annual 


New Or.eans, La., Aug. 28.—The annual 
meeting of the Louisiana Retail Lumber & 
Building Material Dealers’ Association will be 
held in Alexandria, La., on the last Saturday 
in September, at which time the lumber code 
applicable to retailers will be thoroughly dis- 
cussed, according to announcement of Secre- 
tary R. A. McLauchlan. The annual meeting 
may be changed to a two day session if neces- 
sary. J. Frank Carroll, of Alexandria, is presi- 
dent of the retailers’ association. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


Veneers Used in Manufacture 


I am very desirous of obtaining, if pos- 
sible, the volume or value of the veneers of 
different kinds of wood used in the manu- 
facture of the different industries of each of 
the States.—INQUIRY No. 2948. 

[The inquirer is engaged in merchandising 
research for one of the leading advertising 
agencies. He has been told that a large pro- 
portion of the veneer produced nowadays finds 
its market in the form of plywood. As to ply- 
wood, the Census Bureau has made no attempt 
to secure statistics, “inasmuch as there is con- 
siderable mix-up in the trade, and statistical 
data would not be authoritative . . . due to the 
fact that a great many manufacturers specialize 
in plywood, while industries such as the furni- 
ture industry manufacture their own plywood, 
or utilize veneer for surface purposes only.” 

Comprehensive figures for consumption of ve- 
neers, by States and industries, were compiled 
by the Forest Service in co-operation with the 
Census Bureau, for 1928 only, this giving the 
footages of woods of different species used in 
the manufacture of veneers. Statistics for the 
surface measurement of the veneer produced 
during 1931 are available for only half the 
log consumption by the industry. Government 
figures on the dollar value of the plywood pro- 
duced, by States, during 1931, were furnished. 

Trade associations have developed no statis- 
tical service on this rapidly growing industry, 
for the Plywood Manufacturers’ Association 
has beeen inactive for two years, and the West 
Coast industry has not compiled complete sta- 
tistics. A bibliography on the general subject 
of veneers and plywood, listing sources of all 
statistical information available, is issued by 
the National Committee on Wood Utilization. 

As far as the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN knows, 
no reliable data as to the consumption of ply- 
wood are available, and there seem to be great 
practical difficulties in the way of compiling 
it. One can imagine a car of West Coast fir 
plywood arriving at a Chicago wholesale yard, 
and by it being shipped to a number of retail- 
ers in Illinois, Indiana and Michigan, each of 
the retailers distributing small lots to local 
industrial plants. The route of veneers, say 
from the producing plant to a furniture factory, 
is similarly indirect and varied, and there often 
intervenes a period of lying in storage in a 
wholesale plant. 

If any reader has an estimate of the con- 
sumption of veneers and plywood by States 
and industries, we shall be glad to receive it, 
with information as to the method followed in 
arriving at it.—Epitor.] 


Oldest House in United States 


Will you please advise me where the oldest 
house is in the United States, and where it 
was built, also if it is frame or adobe? Some 
students asked for this information, and I 
could not locate it for them.—INQuIRY No. 
3012. 


[This request came from an Illinois retailer. 
His reference to adobe considerably broadens 
the field for inquiry, to include homes existing 
in the United States before the arrival of white 
settlers. Ruins of very ancient date exist, and 
while these could not properly be included as 
existing houses, a brief reference to them is 
of interest. “A date of 640 A.D. has been 
given to a ruin near Flagstaff, Arizona, which 
is the oldest fixed date on record,” says the 
American Museum of Natural History, New 
York City. “This date has been determined 
by the so called ‘tree-ring’ method. Naturally 
the building has not been occupied for a long 
time.” Referring to buildings that have con- 


tinuously been occupied since construction and 
exist at present, the American Museum says 
“There is a building in one of the Hopi towns 


of Arizona that seems to have been constructed 
about 1370 A.D.” : 

What people generally have in mind, however, 
are the homes built by the Colonists on the 
North Atlantic coast. There still stand a rather 
remarkable number of those built in the sixteen 
hundreds, and illustrations of most of these 
have appeared from time to time in the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN. With the kindly co-opera- 
tion of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York City (which has a wing devoted to early 
American home interiors), what is believed 
to be an almost complete list has been com- 
piled, and is given below: 
1631—Royall House (Section, only, standing), 

Medford, Mass. 
1635—Witch House (Tradition gives this date 
for building of first part), Salem, Mass. 
1636—Fairbank House (OLDEST COMPLETE 
house still standing, authenticated), 
Dedham, Mass. 
1640—Hart House—Interior 
Museum, New York. 
1640-45—McIntyre-Garrison House, York, Me. 
1651—“‘Scotch” Boardman House, Sagus, Mass. 
1660—-Pickering House, Salem, Mass. 
1660—Whitman House, Farmington, Conn. 
1660—Arthur Allen, Surry Co., Va. 
1665—Coe Mansion, Newton, New York City. 
1667—Hatfield House, Elizabeth, N. J. 
1669—House of Seven Gables, Salem, Mass. 
1669-83—Whipple House, Ipswich, Mass, 
1674—Bradford House, Kingston, Mass. 
1675—Witch House completed (authenti- 
cated). 
1683—Capen House, Topsfield, Mass. 
1684—John Ward House, Salem, Mass. 
1686—Jethro Coffin House, Nantucket, Mass. 
1697—House at East Moriches, Long Island, 


in Metropolitan 


| # 
1697—Croton-on-Hudson, . still occupied by 
direct descendant of origihal owner. 
The Metropolitan suggested that in the Hud- 
son Valley, New York State, and in Bergen 
County, New Jersey, some very early houses 
exist of which little is generally known, but 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN inquiries sent to the 


officers of local historical societies brought no 
response. 

Many lumbermen enjoy research into early 
construction, and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAy 
will welcome their co-operation in bringing to 
general notice any Colonial homes of which 
little is known. The Metropolitan suggests as 
a guide, “Domestic Architecture in the Amer- 
ican Colonies,’ Kimball; “Early Domestic 
Architecture in Connecticut,’ Kelly; and 
“Early American Homes,” Isham—while the 
American Historical Society says that in 
“Writings on American History,” found in any 
large public library, references may be had 
to local writings concerning early homes, in- 
dexed under such headings as “Old Houses,” 
“Historic Houses,” and “Historic Buildings,”— 
EpirTor. | 


Cedar Tariff Rates Not Settled 


In your reply to Inquiry No. 3009, in the 
Query & Comment Department, August 5 issue, 
regarding the duty on cedar imported into the 
United States, you are technically correct in 
your statements regarding the amount of the 
duty on cedar lumber, as the regulations are at 
present interpreted by the Customs Department. 
But these regulations in regard to resawn lum- 
ber have been protested by the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, in effect appealing 
the case, and the Customs collectors are taking 
no chances on having their ruling reversed, so 
on bungalow and level siding are collecting $3 
per thousand feet surface measure, or double the 
duty that their ruling indicates is correct, and 
in case their ruling is upheld they will refund 
the half. Your reply, in my opinion, is not com- 
plete, is that it does not mention that shingles 
come into the United States duty free.—From 
THE WEstT Coast. 
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Sawdust Brick—The Ameri- 


The 


can-Architect suggests that a 
concrete might be made of saw- 
dust, and if the sawdust could 
be furnished cheaply, it is of 
opinion that such a concrete 
would probably find an exten- 
sive application for deafening 
floors and partitions, casing 
water pipes and furring brick 
walls. 
* # @ 


A few days ago a gentleman 
from Pennsylvania visited the 
Lumberman, and claimed that 
its quotations on hardwood 
were woefully off. He was sell- 
ing cherry, and had been offered 
more than it was quoted. A 
letter came to hand yesterday 
complaining that the quotations 
are altogether too high. The 
gentleman had consigned hard- 
wood lumber to this market and 
had not realized the prices he 
expected. The gentleman’s 
cherry from Pennsylvania was 
extra choice, wide and clear; 
and probably, if the truth were 
known, the other gentleman’s 
lumber was poor. It would 
seem that enough has already 
been said in these columns 
about the price of hardwood to 








make the subject clear to every 
reader. The quotations are 
based on actual sales. Lumber 
of extra quality will usually 
bring an extra price, and poor 
lumber often goes begging for 
buyers. 
o * * 

The part that electricity will 
play in the lumber business is 
a thing unknown. At present 
it cuts no figure except for 
lighting mills; but with its un- 
limited possibilities, its use may 
be much more extended. Just 
now electric motors are com- 
manding attention. 

* *# # 


A Humorist in a Sawmill.— 
Bill Nye has been visiting in 
Wisconsin, and writes to his 
paper, the Boomerang: “North- 
ern Wisconsin is the place 
where they yank a big wet log 
into a mill and turn it into cash 
as quick as a railroad man can 
draw his salary out of the pay 
car. The log is held on a-car- 
riage by means of iron dogs 
while it is being worked into 
lumber. These iron dogs are 
not like those we see on the 
front steps of a brown stone 
front occasionally. They are 


another breed of dogs. 
managing editor of the mill 
lays out the log in his mind 
and works it into dimension 
stuff, shingle bolts, slabs, edg- 
ings, two by fours, two by 
eights, two by sixes, etc., so as 
to use the goods to the best 
advantage, just as a woman 
takes a dress pattern and cuts 
it so she won’t have to piece 
the front breadths, and will 
still have enough left to make 
a polonaise for the last sum- 
mer gown. I stood there fora 
long time watching the various 
saws and listening to their 
monotonous growl, and wishing 
that I had been born a success- 
ful timber thief instead of a4 
poor boy without a rag to my 
back.” 
* *# @® 

Messrs. Henry Moore, of 
Moore & Whipple, Detroit and 
Osecado; Descom Culver, Bay 
City and Cheboygan; and Chan 
Watrous, Bay City, all Saginaw 
Valley and Huron shore lum- 
bermen, were in the city dur- 
ing the week. It begins to look 
as if Saginaw and Lake Huron 
were becoming important tribu- 





taries to this market. 
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A Job You'll Like 


To have the kind of job you like 
Is not so hard to do. 
You needn't kick, you needn't hike 
And hunt for something new. 
Although you find another place, 
You'll likely learn, in ev’ry case, 
Whatever job you’re working at, 
There’s always something wrong with that. 


To have the kind of job a man 
Would think was perfect bliss, 
I've found it much the better plan 
To make it out of this. 
I’ve moved around myself a bit; 
I found, whatever place [ hit, 
That things I missed that here I had, 
Though some were good that here were bad. 


To have the kind of job, my boy, 
A job should always be, 

Right here you'll have to find your joy, 
And get along with me. 

There’s always someone in a shop 

Who makes you want to call a cop; 
It always is some other cuss 
That’s always mean, it’s never us. 


To have the kind of job you like 
I think I know the way: 
Whatever sort of place you strike, 
Don’t bother what they say 
Or what they do—just find your fun 
In starting in, and getting done, 
And, if you do, as like as not, 
You'll likely like the job you've got. 


We See b' the Papers 


The time to buy is now, if you need now. 

About the only modesty now is a modest in- 
come. 

“We Do Our Part” is a good slogan, but all 
some of us can do is our best. . 

There are 500 strikes on in the United States, 
and not a one of them a lucky. 

The really commendable sweater is not the 
one we wear but the one we are. 

As an actor will tell you, being egged on is 
quite different from being egged off. 

Someway, we can never harmonize in our 
mind a Greek restaurant and Homer. 

“Twenty More French Police Arrive to Quiet 
Andorra.” Wonder what the child wants? 

Boston’s baseball team won eight straight, 
but a wrestler can hardly win one straight. 

Which thought also suggests one of the 
most serious of the movie patron’s handicaps. 

Higher prices for wheat are expected. Well, 
we like our wheatcakes, but we can eat oatmeal. 

A Hemphill (Tex.) mule refused to plow 
cotton under. Sign him for secretary of agri- 
culture. 

There are fewer people in jail in Illinois now 
than there were on Jan. 1. This may be good 
news, or bad. 

Gen. Johnson says someone is going to get 
socked on the nose. Let’s hope it isn’t a lumber- 
jJack’s sock. 

_ Beer taxes are hailed as a help in the depres- 
sion. Misery makes strange partners as well as 
bedfellows, 

_Ed Kottwitz, of Ortonville, Minn., ate 50 ears 
ot corn. What the farmers need is a few con- 
sumers like that. 

We don’t know what is meant by “the Fed- 

» , 4 ” 
eral Reserve’s open market policy,” but then we 
are not a meatman. , 
President Eamon de Valera talked for 90 


minutes in a rain. We have plenty of senators 
who talk that long in a fog. 

Uncle Sam might be more touched by Russia’s 
appeals for money if Europe hadn’t already 
touched him for ten billion dollars. 

Prof. Moley has resigned to become editor 
of a magazine. Now, if only some patriotic pub- 
lisher would make an offer to Prof. Tugwell. 

The NRA is costing the government only 
$4,000 a day, and will probably do the country 
more good than all the other $3,500,000-a-day 
treatments it is taking. 

All-expense trips to the World’s Fair, to be 
paid for afterward on the instalment plan, are 
offered by the Illinois Central. If people haven't 
any more sense, a railroad should. 


Between Trains 


San Antonio, TEX.—The grocers of Texas 
assembled here this week in annual convention, 
and we sat in at most of the sessions, and 
wished that retail lumbermen here and yon 
could have heard the advice handed out on such 
subjects as merchandising and selling, which, 
by the way, are entirely separate and different 
arts. If you are a retail lumberman, but were 
a grocer, when a woman came in to buy some 
pre-boiled soup, would you reach for the small 
can or the larger one? In other words, are 
you after the dimes or the dollars? One fellow 
told how he used to have a 10-cent size, a 15- 
cent size, and a 25-cent size. Every time the 
customer took the 10-cent size, and both lost 
money. But now he has “the trial size, the 
medium size and the family size,” and the cus- 
tomer takes the family size just about every 
time. That means better value for the cus- 
tomer, and better volume and profit for the 
store. 

Many’s the time we have had a yardman 
pull out some cheap, low-grade boards and say, 
“You could probably make this stuff do,” when 
we were entirely willing to buy a better grade 
and pay a better price. Don’t sell the bargains 
until you see that you can’t sell the regular 
line. 

And about this merchandising versus selling. 
If you call attention to the fact that these 
boards are bright, new stock just from the mill, 
that’s merchandising. If you show the cus- 
tomer that these old boards have been in pile 
for some time and are perfectly seasoned, that’s 
salesmanship. Both are good arts to practice. 


Beside a Tree 


A picture someone took of me 
Beside a pine. It proved to be 

But little man, and mostly tree. 
I had a shave, I had a shine, 

I seldom ever look so fine; 

But what is that beside a pine? 


Big talkers are small doers—so 

I used to think, but now I know 

They’re not, but here’s the trouble though: 
They talk so much of what they’ve won, 
The man, when all is said and done, 

Looks little by comparison. 


The more we talk, or splatter ink, 

However justified, we think, 

The more the man begins to shrink. 

We may have done things, done them well, 
But then we try so hard to sell 

Ourselves, so tall a tale we tell. 


That those who hear, and those who read, 
If any others give us heed, 

First doubt the man, then doubt the deed. 
That picture often I recall, 

For, if I didn’t talk so tall, 

Perhaps I wouldn’t look so small. 
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Our Main Lumber Business 
Our Real Lumber Business is 


LONG TIMBERS! 


and it always has been! We know our 
business, yet we charge no more! 


OSTRANDE RAILWAY & 


TIMBER CO. 
OSTRANDER, WASH. 
“The original long timber mill.” 


Have You a 
Lumbermen Problem to Solve? 


in logging, log transportation or harvesting tan bark 

and turpentine economically? ‘‘Logging’’ will tell 

you how. a 

reference k for logging 

lage ~=-LOQGGING 
By Ralph C. Bryant 


superintendents, 
owners, etc. 


Cloth, Postpaid $4.50. 
American Lumberman 


431 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago 















Kansas City, Mo. 


showed an appreciable gain 
Small-lot orders were numerous. 
ers are optimistic regarding sales 
ities, due to the increased 
cotton and wheat growers. 
ing permits have increased. The announce- 
ment that Federal funds are now available 
for river improvement work will mean good 
future sales of mattress lumber. 


Sales 
week. 


last 
Deal- 
opportun- 
buying power of 
Southwest build- 


Southern Pine orders increased last week, 
particularly of common yard items. As some 
shortages have developed, due to the heavy 
drain upon stocks in recent months, minor 
price advances were necessary. No. 3 boards 
and lath are quite scarce. A number of 
small mills are back in the market again. 
Box grades are strong. Railroad buying has 
eased off. 

Douglas Fir business has shown a large 
increase. Demand was principally for com- 
mon yard items. Prices are stable for the 
most part. 

Western Pines.—Current orders are good, 
and have increased somewhat. Demand from 
yards has been greater. Sash and door fac- 
tories are coming into the market only as 
stocks are exhausted. Other industrial con- 
sumers are showing little disposition to 
buy. 


Hardwoods are meeting with good response 





from industrial users, but yard trade con- 

tinues slow. Most yards are carrying only 

a small percentage of their requirements. 
Shingles and Lath.—There is some im- 


shingle buying at smaller 
points, where stocks have not been replen- 
ished in some time. Lath are scarce, and 
prices have firmed up. 


provement in 


Pioneer Plant Keeps 


EnumMcLAW, WasH., Aug. 26.—This year 
marks the fortieth anniversary of the White 
River Lumber Co., Enumclaw’s major industry. 
Jack in 1893, notwithstanding the business de- 
pression then existing, A. G. Hanson, Louis Ol- 
son and associates started the lumber manufac- 
turing business in the beautiful White River 
Valley, where the fertile soil and ideal climate 
had grown a forest of finest quality western soft- 
woods—Douglas fir, western red cedar, sitka 
spruce and West Coast hemlock. 

Viewed in comparison with the present White 
River Lumber Co.’s facilities, it was an humble 
beginning, but built on a policy of intelligent op- 
eration and selling, that included giving the cus- 
tomer all that he was entitled to, and a like 
policy of fairness to employees. The steady 
growth of the business was assured, and today 
there is no better equipped or more efficient 
lumber manufacturing plant on the Pacific slope. 

The Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. owned con- 
siderable timber that was intermingled with that 
of the White River Lumber Co., and four years 
ago the interests of these two concerns in this 
valley were merged. The active management of 
the property remains with the White River or- 
ganization. 


tle 


Three views of the uptodate manufacturing plant of the White River LumberCo., of Enumclaw, 


highly efficient equipment. 


working his way up in the manufacturing department. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Market News from Am 


Vancouver, B. C. 


Fifteen British Columbia shingle mills are 
now working on the temporary Lumber Code 
schedule of the United States mills under the 
NRA, and there are now only three major 
mills in the western Canadian Province which 
have not as yet voluntarily agreed to adopt 
conditions similar to those in the industry 
south of the border. 

For many months 
shingle trade steadily 
reached a vanishing 
closed down for 
a few cases, In 
summer, business 
revival of 
which 


the British 
decreased 


Columbia 
and almost 
point, with many mills 
almost a year, and more in 
the late spring and early 
started booming with the 
business in the United States, 
absorbs 75 percent of the British Co- 
lumbia export of shingles, in the opinion of 
one manufacturer. The shingle industry of 
the western States has for years been urging 
tariff duties on British Columbia shingles, 
but the remainder of the States are under- 
stood to be unfavorable to such a proposal. 
British Columbia manufacturers feared that 
the adoption of the code in United States 
mills would raise production costs there so 
far above the Canadian level that the United 
States Government would be compelled to 
place a tariff on British Columbia shingles 
to protect their home industry. A solution 
was seen in the adoption of the United States 
code by British Columbia mills. According to 


Up With the Times 


Present officers of the White River Lumber 
Co. are: J. P. Weyerhaeuser, jr., president; A. 
G. Hanson, vice president and general manager ; 
Louis Olson, treasurer and assistant manager ; 
W. L. McCormick, secretary, and D. W. Gos- 
sard, sales manager. 

In the meantime, as is only natural in an or- 
ganization forty years old, a second generation 
of lumbermen is beginning to make its appear- 
ance, and we find H. W. Hanson, nephew of 
A. G. Hanson, and Garfield Olson, son of Louis 
Olson, both university graduates, working their 
way up through the different departments and 
earning their places in the organization. Under 
the direction of Louis Olson, who is in charge 
of production, young Hanson devotes his time 
to the manufacturing end, and young Olson is 
active in the logging department. 

In the beginning, the White River Lumber 
Co. had a daily capacity of 20,000 feet. Today 
this company’s plant can saw 300,000 feet of lum- 
ber a day, and has all of the most modern plan- 
ing mill, dry kiln, storage sheds, sorting and 
handling equipment to be found anywhere. It 
represents the progress of an industry based on 
sound principles, through the foresight of its 
founders. 





Wash. Left—One of the bridge cranes that is part of its 


Center—Garfield Olson, logging superintendent, standing to left; and H. W. Hanson, nephew of the general manager who is 
Right—Loading West Coast hemlock logs for export to Japan 
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an announcement by the B. C. Lumber & 
Shingle Manufacturers’ Association, the trade 
as a whole has taken no concerted action. 
but ten of the leading companies voluntar. 
ily agreed to adopt the United States tem. 
porary code, and five other mills quickly fe) 
in line, leaving only three large mills and 
about ten smaller mills in British Columbia 
operating under their old scale of work hours 
and wages. The arrangement is regarded as 
temporary, however, and may be varied if 
study of the official United States code 
under NRA shows much divergence from the 
present schedule. Among the firms adopting 
the United States code are the Robert McNair 
Shingle Co.; Canadian Western Lumber Co,; 
Capilano Timber Co.; Joseph Chew Shingle 


Co.; Sterling Lumber Co.; Huntting Merritt 
Lumber Co.; Western Shingle Co., and the 
Burrard Shingle Co., all in the immediate 


Vancouver district; Thurston Flavelle (Ltd.), 
at Port Moody, B. C., and the McMaster-Horton 
mill, at Victoria, B. C. 

According to officials of the Shingle Weay- 
ers Union, the British Columbia mills are at 
present working on 6-hour shifts, with 8 
hours pay. Common labor is paid 42% cents 
an hour. Packers get 15 cents a square, and 
average $4 to $4.50 a day. Sawyers receive 
25 cents a square for 16-inch shingles, and 
26 cents for the 18-inch, averaging from $6 
to $8 daily. As British Columbia shingles 
now enter the United States duty free, and 
railway freight rates to the shingle con- 
suming parts of the United States are the 
same from British Columbia as from Wash- 
ington points, the companies in the western 
Canadian province are now in the main on 
a parity with the United States mills. British 
Columbia sawmills are in a different posi- 
tion, as there is a tariff of $4 per thousand 
feet on lumber imported into the United 
States from Canada. 

Practically the entire annual lumber order 
of Belgian railways has been placed with 
British Columbia mills, through H. R. Mec- 
Millan Export Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Vancouver, 
B. C. It totals 2,500,000 feet, and the first 
shipment is a parcel of 1,600,000 feet, which 
was loaded on Empire Shipping Co. motor- 
ship Washington, of the French Line. The 
lumber is used largely in car building and 
repair of freight car bodies. 


Seattle, Wash. 


West Coast Woods.—Except for a 
quickening in export circles, a hesitant at- 
titude is shown by buyers. Domestic markets 
are awaiting application of the code. Pro- 
duction is exceeding orders, but last week 
there was more business than the week be- 
fore. There is no indication that prices of 
lumber will recede. 


Intercoastal.—As a result of buyers holding 
off, September space is easy. One large ship- 
ping firm reported August space overbooked. 
The September rate of $12 is being rigidly 
maintained. While there has been some sell- 
ing of lumber at June 21 prices, the large 
majority of the intercoastal mills are hold- 
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ericas Lumber Centers 


ing strictly to lists determined on July 5. 


Rail.—There are not many orders coming 
in now, but a fair business is expected in 
September. Buyers are inclined to mark 
time until production is under control and 
minimum prices are set. 

Export.—Because of more favorable ex- 
change, China and Japan are more active, 
especially in inquiry. Freights are stronger. 
Japanese squares move at $5 and $4.50, while 
lumber to Shanghai and northern ports goes 
at $4.75 and $5.25. September space available 
for lumber is none too plentiful, on account 


of a good general cargo movement. British 
Columbia is geting the bulk of the United 
Kingdom business on account of the 45 


shilling rate from Vancouver, B. C., to Liver- 
pool. Advantages on both freight rate and 
duty are hard to overcome here. Continental 
European trade is quiet, and so is South 
American. 





Shingles.—Prices of No. 1 grades are hold- 
ing up, but Nos. 2 and 3 dropped about 25 
cents a square the past thirty days. Sales 
volume is low. Several shippers reported 


some improvement in demand the past few 
days. Production is down to 40 percent, and 
stocks are increasing slightly. 

Box Shook.—The hemlock mills are com- 
pletely organized for operation under the 
code, and prices of box shooks are going up. 
Sales volume shows some _ improvement. 
There are some indications of a revival of 
export trade in hemlock boxes, due to the 
exchange. 

Logs.—Price of logs are unchanged. Fir. 
sells at $10, $14 and $18, and at $9, $13 and 
$17. Hemlock log sales range from $7.50 to 
$8.50. and cedar logs have settled to $13 and 
$19. With a dangerous fire season limiting 
input, it is expected that the total supply 
of logs for August will register a decrease. 
Many camp operations are down. In Ore- 
gon a disastrous fire is being fought by 2,000 
men. So far in Washington losses have been 
small, but Grays Harbor is fighting a num- 
ber of blazes. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


West Coast Production—Another indication 
of the encouragement being felt by lumber 
operators that the upward trend which the 
industry has taken is going to be permanent, 
is seen in announcements by several manu- 
facturers that their plants have reopened or 
will reopen. Most of the mills affected by 
the announcements have been closed for three 
years or more. The DuBois Lumber Mill in 
Vancouver, Wash., operated by George and 
W. DuBois and J. J. Donovan, resumed cut- 
ting this week, after being closed for more 
than two years. The Western Crossarm & 
Manufacturing Co.’s sawmill in Centralia, 
idle since 1930, will reopen early in Septem- 
ber, according to Reid Hubbard, secretary- 
manager; the plant is electrically operated 
and has a daily capacity of 100,000 feet. The 
Mutual Lumber Co. plant, at Bucoda, also 
resumed operation this week; the mill cuts 
about 185,000 feet daily. Dan O’Leary, gen- 
eral manager of the Mud Bay Logging Co., 
near Olympia, announced that this company 
will reopen early in September; the company 
will cut about 300,000 feet daily. The NRA 
lumber code will govern wages and hours in 
the operations being resumed. 


New Business.—Lumber production here 
during the first week of operation under the 


NRA showed a sharp gain over previous 
weeks, mill men said. But they reported 
business as slow, with the output running 


considerably ahead of current orders. Never- 
theless, they continue to feel optimistic, 
largely because of a marked increase in the 
number of inquiries. They believe that con- 
trol of production, provided for in the code, 
will bring about the elimination of destruc- 
tive competition, something they have long 
sought. Meetings of subordinate groups to 
work out production allotments for various 
mills will be held during the coming fort- 
night. Shipments during the last fortnight 
have taken an unusual turn, in that rail 
orders have run ahead of domestic cargo. 
Much of this gain is attributed to orders of 


railroads for ties and other requirements for 
repairs and replacements. Door and plywood 
manufacturers continue to report business 
good, and shingle mills here are active, some 
reporting heavy orders sufficient to keep 
them busy for some time. 

Logging operators adjacent to Tacoma and 
in the tributary southwest Washington re- 
gion are back on steady production sched- 
ules, and a supply of logs ample to meet 
sawmill requirements is reaching here. For 
some time sawmills have been handicapped 
by a curtailed log supply, but there now 
appears to be little likelihood of an imme- 
diate recurrence of this situation. 


Water Shipping.—Announcement was made 
here this week that the September lumber 
rate of $12, which includes a 25 cent sur- 
charge, will be continued through the re- 
mainder of the calendar year—October, No- 
vember and December. The announcement 
was made by the United States Intercoastal 
Lumber Conference. September cargo space 
is reported to be well taken care of. The 
$12 rate compares with that of $9 for May, 
$9.75 for June, $10.25 for July and $11 for 
August of this year. 


Acting together co-operatively, Tacoma 
waterfront terminals, both public and pri- 
vate, will increase the handling rates on 


lumber, logs, piling, poles and cants (shingle 
bolts ete.) effective Sept. 21. The terminal 
wharfage rate will be advanced from 30 to 
40 cents per thousand feet, while that on 
shipments delivered by scows will be raised 
from 15 to 20 cents per thousand feet. The 
rate advances followed a conference of lum- 
ber manufacturers, shippers and dock men 
here this week. It is a compromise between 
the prevailing low rate and the 50 and 25 
cents a thousand rates formerly in effect. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Northern Pine.—Prices are firmer 
mand continues to be greater than that of 
last year, although a falling off in sales is 
noted during the past two weeks. Retail yards 
are for the most part limiting their orders 
to current requirements. Production figures 
are far in excess of those for last year. 


and de- 


Millwork.—Rural communities continue in 


the market in fairly satisfactory volume, 
while some improvement is noted in city 
trade. - Announcement of price increases is 


due at any time. 


Northern White Cedar.—The long heralded 
increase in post prices became effective a 
week ago. Orders are being received in fair 
volume for all posts, with a shortage of the 
4-inch size in prospect. Poles are moving 
in better volume. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Southern Pine representatives state that 
buying continues to be of a mixed-car 
variety, for fill-ins by retail yards, but that 
volume is somewhat improved. Railroad 
buying, however, has eased off, requirements 
for immediate use having apparently been 
covered. Industrial buying is somewhat more 
active. The market seems to be slightly 
weaker as it relates to small-mill stock ready 
for shipment, whereas the larger mills have 
made advances of $1 to $2 a thousand on 
No. 1 dimension and finished items, as mixed- 
car buying keeps the stock of these items 
broken. No. 2 boards, 8- and 10-inch, are 
offered by the small mills at $22.50@23 for 
random loading; larger mills are asking 
$25.50@27, which price has prevailed since 
early July. No. 1 dimension, 2x4-inch, 10- 
to 20-foot, is $23.50@24 for random loading 
for small-mill stock; large-mill stock, quoted 
for specialized loading, 10- to 14-foot, $29@30; 
16-foot, $30@31; 18-and 20-foot, $31@32; 8-, 
9- and 10-foot, $21.50@22—these lengths are 
still scarce. B&better flat grain flooring, 
1x4-inch, 10- to 20-foot, $31@32 for small- 
mill stock; $35@36 for large-mill stock. 
Straight cars, 10- and 12-foot, $31@32; 16- 
foot and longer, $36@37. Bé&better car sid- 
ing, 1x4-inch, 9-foot, is 43@45; 10- and 12- 
foot, $40@42. B&better longitudinal car 
siding, 2x6-inch, 18-foot, is $67.50; 22- and 
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Booth-Kelly 


Proud of Use of 
its Kiln Dried 


Douglas Fir 
Thick Plank 


and Timbers 


in Roof of 


MILLION DOLLAR 
TRINITY CHAPEL 


Built as a memorial to a former 
president of Trinity College, mil- 
lion dollar Trinity Chapel, Hart- 
ford, Conn., is a magnificent 
building, English Gothic style of 
architecture. 


It is, therefore, worthy of special 
mention to have supplied the tim- 
bers and thick, wide boards used 
in constructing the beautiful 
Gothic arch roof. 


All timbers—10”x14”, 10”x12”, 
6”x10" to 6”x12”, 6x6” and 
6"x8"”—and all plank 3 to 4 
inches thick and from 25 to 38 
inches wide were kiln dried down 
to 14% moisture content — illus- 
trating the character of service 
which Booth-Kelly is prepared to 
render at all times, and the ver- 
satility of this organization in 
handling especially exacting or- 
ders. 


Booth-Kelly stock for Trinity 
Chapel was ordered by Capitol 
City Lumber Company of Hart- 
ford, enterprising dealer in quality 
materials who has long sold Booth- 
Kelly products. 


You are sure of dependable 
values in Douglas Fir when you 
put your requirements up to 
Booth-Kelly. 


We are headquarters for Association Trade-Marked 
and Grade-Marked Douglas Fir Lumber. 
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~LUMBER CG 
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TWO MILLS—SPRINGFIELD and WENDLING, ORE. 
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24-foot, $75.50; 2%-inch stock, $10 above 
these prices. No. 1 common car lining, 1x6- 
inch, 10- to 20-foot, is $32.50; 16-foot, $34@35; 
18-foot, $42.50. Above prices are for kiln dried 
stock; air dried stock, $1@2 less. Drop sid- 
ing, 1x6-inch, 10- to 20-foot, standard pat- 
terns, is $36 for B&better; $33 for No. 1 com- 
mon, droppings grade. Bé&better finish, 1x4, 
6- and 8-inch, $45; 10-inch, $52; 12-inch, $58. 
All above prices are f. o. b. St. Louis. 


West Coast representatives report that re- 
tail buying of mixed cars is now in better 
volume, Railroad buying, however, is not 
quite so active. Prices remain unchanged, 
except that small mills and wholesalers are 
now quoting very much closer to the margi- 
nal level. 

Hardwood representatives report some in- 
crease in industrial and yard buying just 
now, with railroad purchases fairly active. 
Sales of oak flooring continue to be light, 
however, with prices remaining unchanged. 


Portland, Ore. 


West Coast Woods.—The present slack in 
domestic business is regarded as seasonal, 
and the easing up in foreign orders may be 
partly due to price advances. It is generally 
conceded that the buying spurt was influ- 
enced by the speculative spirit, and that a 
stronger building movement will have to 
become evident before a steady demand can 
logically be expected. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Southern Hardwoods.—<After a slowing up 
in demand during the first three weeks of 
August, there has been a slightly better 
movement during the past week or ten days. 
While it has been reported that there have 
been some cheap orders placed, these are 
few, as most manufacturers are today ask- 
ing for even higher than June and July 
prices, 

Domestic Demand.—Automobile manufac- 
turers have again started buying, and some 
sizable orders have been received from 
manufacturers of sash and door, furniture, 
and interior trim. The demand for flooring 
oak is fair, with prices good, and the re- 
tail yards have been taking a little hard- 
wood. 

Export demand, which slowed down con- 
siderably, is again showing some activity. 

Production.—Though many mills operated 
night and day before the code was effective, 
statistics do not show large stocks and 
with production fixed on the basis of sales, 
there can not be overproduction, Many 
items that are popular are still exception- 
ally scarce at the mills. 

Rail Rates.—C. A. New, secretary-man- 
ager Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, 
announces that a number of rate advances 
are proposed. The Southwestern Freight 
Association has proposed to reduce the 
maximum loading of log cars from 90,000 











SPECIALISTS 
IN TROPICAL HARDWOODS 


| Genuine Mah Sp ish Cedar 


Teak—Philippine Mahogany 











INDIANA QUARTERED OAK COMPANY 
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pounds to 60,000 pounds, which will increase 
charges about fifty percent. It is said that 
the change was due to overloading. This is 
being fought by the association. The in- 
crease to 90,000 pounds was made to Keep 
trucks out of logging. Carriers operating 
north of the Ohio River and east of the 
Mississippi, including Central Freight Asso- 
ciation territory, Eastern, Virginia, and New 
England cities, are proposing to make dras- 
tic advances in rates. A hearing will be held 
in Buffalo on Oct. 10. 


Shreveport, La. 


Southern Pine.—There is considerable trad- 
ing, with prospect of improvement. Some 
of the buying by yards is_ speculative. 
Yards in farm sections have increased their 
buying. Prices are about the same as they 
were two weeks ago, except that railroad 
material has gone up recently, some items 
as much as $5. Railroad business is good, 
suy some mills, and retail buying is also 
showing activity. Flooring lately has ad- 
vanced $2. A slowing up in production is 
expected to be one of the results of the 


- Norfolk, Va. 


North Carolina Pine mills, because of 
higher wage rate and shorter working hours 


under the Lumber Code, and advances in 
feed and other supplies, face increased 
costs of production. Some of the larger 
mills have formulated a tentative price- 
list. These prices are very much higher 
than today’s market. Recent quotations have 
been subject to revision. Some millmen 
have been piling up stock at low labor 
rates. Production was practically stopped 
last week. On Tuesday night, Aug. 22, the 
entire Atlantic seaboard was visited with 
one of the worst storms in its history, crip- 
pling this section for four or five days. 
Lumbermen, therefore, were not so much 


interested in demand and prices. 

Box plants continue busy and are using 
a great deal of pine and poplar and tupelo 
gum. Prices of air dried and kiln dried 
edge box, some stock widths included, and 
of 4/4 B&better air dried boards, 4/4 No. 2 
poplar and 4/4 No, 2 tupelo gum are higher. 
Sap gum is slow, for box plants have quite 
a supply. On crating, some mills have ad- 


New England 


[F. J. Caulkins]} 

Boston, Mass., Aug. 28.—With building fig- 
ures from the 39 cities and 16 largest towns in 
Massachusetts showing a drop of 25 percent in 
July below June, and a drop of 38.5 percent 
from July, 1932, it is not surprising that prac- 
tically every retail yard contacted reports a 
sharp decline in the volume of sales. Heavy 
buying at the yards earlier in the year has 
merely added to yard inventories, and has not 
been supported by any material increase in 
consumer buying. That the NRA is taking up 
some of the slack in current consumer buying 
was brought to the attention of the trade last 
week in the form of a call for bids for 13,500,000 
feet of lumber for the construction of winter 
quarters for the 23,000 Civilian Conservation 
Corps foresters at the 64 camps established in 
the forest regions of New England. Each bid 
must be limited to the amount each shipper can 
move to the camp sites within fourteen days of 
the award of the contract. If this order is 
placed it will lead to a quick clean-up of ac- 
cumulated stocks on many mill yards in New 
England, and of spot stocks on the retail yards, 
of fir and southern pine. 


The trend of the market for lumber in New 
England at the moment is clearly based upon 
psychological rather than commercial or eco- 
nomic reasoning. Wholesale and retail dealers 
are proceeding with extreme caution. The effec- 
tive date of Schedule “B” of the Lumber Code, 
which lays down rules of fair trade practices, 
is to be fixed by the Lumber Code Authority 
on a date not later than Nov. 1, 1933. It will 


not be hard to follow, for New England had 
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vanced their price as much as $4, 
of all kinds is in active demand, 
bark strips are quiet. 

Shed stocks.—Demand for flooring, Cej]. 
ing etc. has not been very active but Te 
pairs alone will take an enormous amount of 
lumber. About a week ago, 6-inch air. 
dried roofers were being quoted at $13.50 
f. o. b. cars Georgia Main Line rate, but 
several days ago many mills had raised 
these prices from 50 cents to $1. Most mills 
deliberately refrain from quoting until the 
minimum price list has been published. 


Dunnage 
but box 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


Southern Pine.—Inquiries and orders are 
not as plentiful as they were two weeks ago. 
The railroads are the heaviest buyers, or. 
dering assorted sizes and grades. The yards 
have eased off in their buying until retail 
trade picks up. Industrials come into the 
market now and then. Until the lumber 
code begins to function smoothly, business 
will drag somewhat. Prices are strong but 
very erratic, and neither mills nor whole. 
salers are willing to commit themselves on 
large orders. 





Cypress orders have 
Yard orders are fair. 


fallen off a little, 


Hardwoods have been enjoying a very nice 
export trade but domestic business is in- 


active. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Hardwoods.—wW hile the hardwood code was 
in the formative stage, business here had 
been virtually at a standstill. Now it is 
hoped that the wholesalers will be able to 
quote in convincing terms. Numbers of in- 
quiries for small lots had been received, 
but many of them were shelved. Wholesal- 
ers look forward to an active demand from 
furniture and automobile factories and body 
building plants, and also to an improvement 
in flooring and interior trim demand. If 
the plan of the building associations and 
the NRA for financing repairs bears fruit, 
planing mills and the mill work trade are 
likely to get a number of rush orders, and 
all building lines will flourish. The beer 
trade continues to buy large quantities. A 
number of overseas inquiries are being re- 
ceived, and price offers are more satisfactory. 


Trade News 


a similar document, known officially in trade 
history as the Boston Agreement, entered into 
at Boston in 1899, at a joint convention of 
wholesale and retail delegates, which was abro- 
gated four years later at a joint convention in 
Washington. There had since been no accepted 
code of trade ethics until the one adopted about 
two years ago by manufacturing, wholesale and 
retail delegates under the leadership of Harry 
T. Kendall, of St. Paul. When Schedule B 
is finally whipped into shape, the industry here- 
abouts is apparently convinced that two distinct 
advance steps will have been taken, that will 
function well beyond the terminating date ol 
the law, June 16, 1935: First, the National 
Recovery Law provision abrogating the anti- 
trust laws; and second the establishment by 
law of uniform and acceptable “Fair Trade 
Practices.” 

West Coast Fir and Hemlock.—Yard met 
are placing very few schedules for mill 
shipment, relying entirely upon their ability 
to pick up such parcels as they need from 
unsold lots parked at the terminals. This 
is the natural trend following the buying 
spree in May and June. There seems to be 
a buyer for each unsold parcel as it is dis- 
charged. Clearly the leaders are aiming 
to stabilize the market at the present price 
level, for there have been no mill advances 
f.a.s. since July 5, and the freight charge, set 
for September loading at $12, has now been 
fixed at that figure for the rest of the year. 
There is strong probability that the market 
will remain stable during the last four 
months of the year, with No. 1 common fir 
dimension “on cars or dock” at Boston or 
other Atlantic dock, taking the discount 
from page 13% of West Coast list No. 31, 
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and the c.i.f. quotations from page 124%. For 
poards fir and/or hemlock, the No. 1 grade 
g- and 10-inch are quoted at $28.25; 12-inch, 


$29.25; No. 2, $26; No. 3, $22. With 9,107,042 
feet of dimension and boards landed at the 
Boston docks thus far in August, the total 
for the month will not exceed that for July 
—11,748,000 feet. Two heavy cargoes sched- 
uled to arrive this week have been delayed, 
and will not dock until after Labor Day. 


Eastern Spruce.—There have been no “firm 
price” changes within the month and, while 
pookings at the wholesale offices have been 
in fair volume, the business has been spotty, 
though at the moment there is a fair call 
for fresh sawn dimension at the base price 
of $30 for sizes 8-inch and under, and 16 
feet and shorter. For dry stock, racked on 
the mill yards, the prices are from $1 to $3 
higher, but vary from day to day as avail- 
able stocks of each size or grade dwindle or 


expand. For fresh sawn random, delivered 
at Boston rate points, quotations are: 2x3- 
inch, $30; 2x4-inch, $29.50; 2x6-inch, $31; 
9x8-inch, $30; 2x10-inch, $33; 2x12-inch, $34. 
The 2-inch furring sells at $25, and the 
g-inch at $26. Covering boards, 5 inches 
and up, are $25@28, with the 6- and T7-inch 
random length dressed boards $29 to $32. 
Lath and Shingles.—Standard spruce slab 


lath move freely at $4 for the 1%-inch size, 
and § for the wider, which latter go 
chiefly to the interior yards. The call for 


eastern white cedar shingles is not press- 
ing, though there appears to be no embar- 
rassing surplus at the mills, particularly 


of the two higher grades. For extras the 
quotatian is uniformly $4.50, with the clears 
at $3.75, and 2nd clears at $2.75. The West 
Coast red cedars in carlots by rail have 
eased a trifle to $4.09 per square for the 
16-inch XXXXX, and $4.54 for the 18-inch 
Perfections. For the waterborne lots at the 
Boston terminals, most quotations for the 
16-inch range from $3.75 to $3.90 to as high 
as $4.05, with the 18-inch at $4.25 to $4.40. 


Maple Heel Stock.—-The market for the 
standard No. 2 grade of heel maple has 
been definitely pegged at $90, with the 
Michigan and Wisconsin shippers co-operat- 


ing with the eastern mills to stabilize at 
that figure. There is freer buying of the 
top selected grade of clear sap, all white, 
with numerous sales of dressed at $120, 
rough at $119. and one sale at least of 
dressed at $130. Most heel shops in New 
England have been embarrassed by strikes 
in the shops or the shoe factories, and by 
the uncertainties as to labor costs under 


the codes. 


Pine Boxboards.-—New England inch round 
edge boards have lately sold as low as $16, 
with perhaps $18 the top price for the wider. 
For the inch square edge, the range is from 


$24 to $28, with stocks at the mills well 
sold up. More mills are operating than 
at any time in the past two years. 


Baltimore, Md. 


The great storm which swept up the At- 
lantic coast will create a call for large 
quantities of material to make repairs and 
to reconstruct demolished property. Dam- 
age done by the gale and torrential rains 
which descended upon the section for three 
days runs into millions of dollars, with sea- 
shore improvements such as boardwalks and 
cottages almost wiped out. Stocks of lum- 
ber in Baltimore yards underwent a thor- 
ough wetting. Sections adjacent to the 
wharves were under water for a time, with 
the result that some of the box factories had 
to suspend operations. 


North Carolina Pine.—The movement in 
this division of the lumber market remains 
very moderate, with the trading the greater 
Part of last week interfered with by the 
Sreat storm. Construction work here con- 
tinues to progress at a slow pace, while the 
box factories seem to be rather less busy 
than they were for a time. The range of 
prices remains about the same. 

Georgia Pine.—Buying of longleaf is again 
on a from hand-to-mouth basis. The mills 
are holding out for advances, and the stocks 
in the yards are small. 


Cypress is very inactive, for the market 
Preference is for cheaper species. 

Douglas fir.—Business is distinctly mod- 
erate, but sellers are not persuaded by the 
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prevailing quietness to mark down their 
quotations. 


Hardwoods.—Some distributors report 
orders on an encouraging scale; others a 


slowing up. There is no easing off of prices. 
Exports are restricted. 


New York, N. Y. 


Despite Presidential announcement, the 
banks show very little tendency toward 
loosening up credit. The yards are unwilling 
to buy stock until they see whether they can 
finance themselves. Wholesalers are taking 
orders subject to mill acceptance. Mills are 
accepting very few orders now. Oak prices 
are holding very firm, with very little stock 
being sold. Clear, plain white is very scarce. 
Very little fir is selling. Practically no south- 
ern pine is moving except what the railroads 
are buying. Prices on southern pine and 
white pine are holding firm, but air dried 
boards have shown a slight weakening. Ex- 
port trade has fallen off considerably, as 
overseas buyers are resisting the advanced 


prices. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Retail business has been rather quiet, and 
industrial buying has been checked by the 
uncertainty about codes. 

Hardwood trade has been about as active 
as during July, though not up to June vol- 


ume. Many consumers bought some weeks 
ago, and are hesitating about adding to 
stocks. The furniture industry is busier than 


for a long time. Prices of hardwoods are 
holding about steady. 


Northern Pine.—The northern pine market 
is not quite so active. Retailers are wait- 
ing until they sell out some of the stock 
on hand. A fairly good trade has been done 
in box lumber, with prices steady. The bet- 
ter grades are not moving freely, but are 
meeting with much competition. 


Western Pines.—The market is not display- 
ing any marked activity. Not much change 
in prices has taken place in the past two 
or three weeks. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


The most severe storm in nineteen years 
swept the Atlantic coast from Atlantic City 
to Cape May, resulting in a loss of over ten 
million dollars and bringing to the retail 
lumbermen of this section $500,000 worth of 
business. As soon as the three-day gale 
subsided on Thursday, Aug. 24, the lumber 
yards of Atlantic City, Wildwood, Ocean City 
and Cape May were filled with orders. Board- 
walks are being rebuilt, frame dwellings re- 
paired and in some cases entirely replaced 
by new structures. 

The wholesale lumber business in Philadel- 
phia has come to a standstill pending an- 
nouncement of new code prices. There are 
no quotations being issued. The heavy buy- 
ing in June and July has enabled the distri- 
butor to take care of present requirements, 
but there is certain to be increased activity 
in September and October, at figures higher 
than current quotations. Big wholesale oper- 
ators have been specializing in transit car 
business, and are concerned over the proba- 
bility that this method will be eliminated 
by the Lumber Code. In the hardwood field, 
wholesalers must know mill prices before 
they can quote to their customers, and the 
mills are not quoting. Under the Code, mill 
wages will be doubled in many instances. 

Over 75 percent of the members of the 
Middle Atlantic Lumbermen’s Association 
proved their patriotism by immediately oper- 
ating under the blanket code, and the Blue 
Eagle of Recovery has been flying over the 
leading retail establishments in Maryland, 
Delaware, eastern Pennsylvania and southern 
New Jersey. In Philadelphia, the percentage 
of NRA members among retail lumber yards 
is even higher, according to John Lank, sec- 
retary of the Lumbermen’s Exchange, and 
there has been an appreciable increase in 
employment and a shortening of hours. 


INFESTATIONS of the southern pine beetle 
(Dendroctonus frontalis) have been found in 
two State forest districts in Pennsylvania. A\l- 
though there are records of this insect having 
been present in the southern part of the State, 
severe attacks have heretofore been practically 
unknown. 
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Wire Rope for 
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By whatever method logging is 
done, the best means is HERCU- 
LES (Red-Strand) Wire Rope. It 


work ever since logging has been 
done with mechanical equipment. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 
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SCRIBNER’S 


Lumber and Log Book 


Most complete book 
of its kind ever pub- 
lished. Gives measure- 
ments of all kinds of 
Lumber, Logs, Planks, 
Timber; Hints toLum- 
ber Dealers; Wood 
Measure; Speed of 
Circular Saws; Care of 
Saws; Cord Wood 
Tables; Felling Trees; 
Growthof Trees; Land 
Measure; Wages, 
Rent, Board, Interest, 
Stave and Heading 
Bolts, etc. 


Standard Book throughout the United States 
and Canada. 


50 Cents 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 

Louisiana Red Cypress Lumber, 

i).: h and Shingles 

Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
) Planing Mill Facilities. 

Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 

Manufacturers DONNER, LA. 
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R. E. Allison, formerly with the Greensboro 
Lumber Co., is now with the Deal and Yolande 
lumber companies as sales manager. Tuscaloosa, 
Ala., will be headquarters for both firms. 


P. D. Houston, United Timber & Lumber 
Co., Memphis, Tenn., has sailed to Europe on 
one of the vessels of the North German Lloyd 
line. He expects to be gone several months. 


J. Hood has been appointed sales manager for 
the Industrial Timber Mills (Ltd.), of Youbou, 
B. C. He succeeds W. Johnston, who has 
leased and is now operating the Wilfert mill at 


Esquimalt, B. C. 
C. W. Parham, C. W. Parham Lumber Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., drove with his family to the 


Chicago Fair for a stay of several weeks. Mr. 
Parham expects to make a few trips through 
the northern consuming territory. 


Mr. and Mrs. Harry B. Parker, of Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., have announced the marriage of 
their daughter, Miss Marion Parker, to Stew- 
art F. Smith, of Lawton, Mich. Mr. Smith 
is manager of the Lawton Lumber & Coal Co. 

William H. Schuette, of the William Schuette 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., was a recent visitor to 
Seattle, Wash., while en route to Klamath Falls, 
Ore., and San Francisco. He is a director of 
the National-American Wholesale Lumber As- 
sociation, 

Harry S. Knox, executive of the Harbor Ply- 
wood Corporation, of Aberdeen, Wash., was a 
recent speaker before the Aberdeen Chamber 
of Commerce. He discussed the NRA, ex- 
pressing confidence that the movement will 
prove successful. 


Blackstone, the magician, was challenged by 
employees of the Flint Lumber Co., of Flint, 
Mich., during his recent engagement at a Flint 
theater, and the magician won. He escaped 
from a packing box the men made from the 
stoutest timbers in the yard. 


Albert R. Israel is back with the Southern 
Pine Association handling publicity. Informa- 
tion concerning the administration of the lum- 
ber code is being furnished the trade press, 
the daily press, and to country newspapers in 
the various producing districts. 

Johnny Simpson, associated with the Simp- 
son Lumber Co., operator of a number of line 
yards in southern Indiana, came out second best 
in the recent Indiana State golf championship. 
He went to the final round with apparent ease, 
but fell behind during the title round. 


Glenn Cheney, of Dant & Russell, distribu- 
tors of West Coast woods at Portland, Ore., 
was in Baltimore, Md., recently, having come 
over from Washington, where he was co-oper- 
ating on the work of code drafting. He called 
on some members of the Baltimore trade. 


A. H. Brandis, of Hoquiam, Wash., is the 
new manager of the North Western Logging 
Co., of that city, which has just completed re- 
organization after being inactive for several 


years. The reorganization, according to com- 
pany officials, is to prepare for resumption of 


operations when market conditions permit. 


vice president of the Mac- 
Lea Lumber Co., Baltimore (Md.) hardwood 
distributor, spent about ten days recently at 
the Century of Progress Exposition in Chicago, 
returning with the conviction that the housing 
displays there have demonstrated impressively 
the superiority of wood for home construction. 

H. B. Van Duzer, vice president of the In- 
man, Poulsen Lumber Co. of Portland, has 
been appointed chairman of the NRA board for 
Oregon, and will head Recovery activities. Mr. 


Carlisle MacLea, 





—$.. 


Van Duzer is one of the leading Democrats, 
and was for a number of years chairman of 
the State highway commission, although at that 
time the Republicans were in power. 


J. F. Legan, president Williams Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., Springfield, Mo., paid the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a_ pleasant visit on 
Monday of last week. Mr. Legan was accom- 
panied to Chicago by his wife and daughter, 
the family spending a couple of weeks here 
enjoying the Century of Progress Exposition 
and other recreational features of the city, 

Mark Finley, who handles a generous pro- 
portion of the southern lumber in the Philadel- 
phia area, closed his desk on Saturday, Aug. 
26, and headed for the South, where he will 
remain until after Labor Day. During this trip, 
on which Mr. Finley will combine business and 
pleasure, he will confer with the heads of 
various mills and obtain first hand information 
on prices to be announced next month. 

John J. Dempsey, president Dempsey Lum- 
ber Co. and a prominent Tacoma ( Wash.) 
golfer, added to his golfing laurels at the recent 
Pacific Northwest senior golf championship in 
Victoria, B. C. Displaying brilliant form, he 
breezed through to the semi-finals, where he 
fell a victim to W. R. Kettenbach, of Lewiston, 
Idaho. The match, a gruelling affair, went 22 
holes before the Tacoma lumberman was van- 
quished. 

Mark E. Reed, of Shelton, Wash., following 
a drainage operation Aug. 25 to relieve inflam- 
mation involving the lower intestine and lym- 
phatic glands, was reported to have passed a 
restful night, his pulse being strong. He is 
in a serious condition, and several days may 
elapse, his physician declared, before the out- 
come can be determined. dominant figure in 
the lumber industry, he returned from lumber 
code conferences at Washington three weeks 
ago, to enter the Providence Hospital here. 
Occasional periods of improvement have been 
offset by growing weakness, which led to the 
decision to operate. 

Lawrence H. Whiting, president of the Amer- 
ican Furniture Mart, Chicago, has been selected 
to serve as advisor to the Industrial Board of 
the National Recovery Administration, in con- 
nection with the presentation and hearings of 
the Code of Fair Competition covering the 
office, school, store and household furniture in- 
dustry, it was announced at Washington D, C, 
last week. No definite date for the hearing ot 
the furniture code has been set, the administra- 
tion notified Mr. Whiting. It was expected, 
however, that furniture would be one of the 
first industries to be reached as soon as codes 
now being considered are settled. 





Names Sales Manager and Assistant 


30GALUSA, La., Aug. 28.—Announcement was 
made a few days ago by D. T. Cushing, general 
manager of the Great Southern Lumber Co. 
of the appointment of O. H. Campbell as sales 
manager, succeeding A. C. Long, jr., recently 
deceased. At the same time announcement was 
made of the appointment of C. E. Eichelberger, 
former chief clerk to Mr. Campbell, as assistant 
sales manager. 

O. H. Campbell, who assumes sales managerf- 
ship of one of the largest lumber producing 
concerns in the country, came to Bogalusa m 
May, 1927, from Orange, Tex., where for the 
previous seventeen years he had been employed 
in various positions by the Lutcher & Moore 
Lumber Co. He was made general purchasing 
agent of the Great Southern Lumber Co. and 
the Bogalusa Paper Co., and in July, 1928, be- 
came assistant sales manager. Mr. Campbell 
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September 


has a wide acquaintance throughout the lumber 
industry, with a host of warm friends among 
the retail lumber dealers and large wood-using 
industries. : 

Mr. Eichelberger, one ot the most popular 
members of the Great Southern sales organi- 
zation, has been associated with the company 
for sixteen years, having been advanced from 
time to time until he became chief clerk and 
had charge of the box sales. Having worked 
closely with Mr. Campbell for a long time, he 
was ideally suited to advance to the position 
of assistant sales manager. 





Elected Cooperage Vice President 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 28.—A. Sidney John- 
ston, vice president of the Pioneer Cooperage 
Co., St. Louis, has been elected executive vice 
president of the Associated Cooperage Indus- 
tries of America, it was announced Aug. 21. 
Mr. Johnston, who will retain his position with 
the cooperage company, will assume his new 
duties immediately. He will act as executive 
assistant to G. I. Frazier, Memphis, Tenn., 
president of the association, and will serve in 
the president’s capacity when Mr. Frazier is 
absent. Mr. Johnson likewise becomes a mem- 
ber of a newly established executive committee, 
which, with a re-organized board of directors, 
was set up at a meeting of the directing body 
of the association recently in Memphis. This 
committee, consisting of five members, will 
administer the Code of Fair Trade Practices 
for the cooperage industry when it has been 
approved by Gen. Hugh Johnson, 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Favored for Mayoralty Race 


New York, Aug. 28.—That Judge William 
S. Bennet, formerly congressman from the 
New York district, who recently returned to 
make his home in New York City after an 
absence of thirteen years, during which he 
was located in Chicago as general counsel for 
the Edward Hines Lumber Co., still retains 
a warm place in the hearts of his old friends 
and political supporters, is indicated in the 
fact that a movement recently was started to 
place him into the Republican primaries as a 
candidate for mayor in New York City, in op- 
position to Mayor La Guardia. While appre- 
ciating the compliment thus offered, Judge 
Bennet firmly declined to permit his name to 
be entered as a candidate. 





Maj. Everett G. chairman of the 


Griggs, 
board of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., 
is at his country home near Tacoma, Wash., 
recovering from injuries sustained in an auto- 
mobile accident Aug. 18, in which his brother, 


Herbert S. Griggs, suffered fatal injuries. The 
Griggs brothers, with Maj. Griggs at the wheel, 
were returning from a golf tournament at Vic- 
toria, B. C., when a rock hit the windshield, 
causing the car in which they were riding to 
swerve sharply and leave the road. Maj. Griggs 
suffered several fractured ribs and shock. Fol- 
lowing treatment at an Olympia (Wash.) hos- 
pital, he was taken to his home. His condition 
is not believed to be serious. 


Plan New Wholesale Association 


An attempt to organize the hardwood whole- 

salers and hardwood yard distributors of the 
country, for protection of their common inter- 
ests in regard to administration of the National 
Industrial Recovery act, got under way in Chi- 
cago Aug. 21, when the Northern Wholesale 
Hardwood Lumber Association and the Chi- 
cago Wholesale Lumber Association held a 
joint meeting. E. A. Thornton, president of 
the Chicago group, opened the meeting and 
then called on G. A. Vangsness, of Chicago, 
president of the Northern association, to pre- 
side. More than a score of hardwood men 
were present and most of them took active part 
in the discussion. 
_ In explaining why the proposed organization 
is needed Mr. Vangsness said that it would not 
duplicate the efforts of the National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association or of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association, nor 
would it weaken either of them. The National- 
American, he explained, is composed principally 
of sottwood wholesalers, and had these in mind 
when it presented figures on how much it costs 
a wholesaler to do business; its dues are too 
high for many hardwood wholesalers, he con- 
tinued, and could not be lowered for the hard- 
wood men unless they also should be lowered 
tor the present membership, which revenue cut 
is not possible. The National Hardwood Lum- 
er Association is not in position to take care 
of the wholesaler in this, either, he said—and 
Mr. Vangsness is a director of the association 
—bhecause it is composed of both wholesalers 
and mill men, and must remain impartial. In 
the meantime John I. Shafer, of South Bend, 
Ind., is the lone wholesaler on the hardwood 
co-ordinating committee, and Mr. Vangsness 
pointed out that under the present organization 
set-up there is no way to get another repre- 
sentative or representatives on that committee 
to provide the numerical strength needed by 
the wholesalers. Also, definite figures on hard- 
wood wholesaling costs are needed. 

Most of the other lumbermen present agreed 
with Mr. Vangsness that the situation demands 
the immediate formation of a national associa- 
tion of hardwood wholesalers, and were of the 
opinion that the movement, and the association 
when formed, doubtless would have the strong 
support of the small mills who depend on 


wholesalers for most or all of their distribu- 
tion. It was considered certain that practically 
all the wholesalers of the North would partici- 
pate in the association, and that besides those 
in Chicago, Milwaukee and Minneapolis there 
would be a good representation of hardwood 
wholesalers from other centers, including St. 
Louis, Boston, New York, Memphis, Cincin- 
nati, New Orleans, San Francisco and others. 
In fact there was some assurance of this, for 
Fred G. Christmann, of St. Louis, was present 
and reported that hardwood wholesalers in that 
city had already declared their willingness to 
participate, and Mr. Vangsness read a letter 
from White Bros. (Inc.) which indicated an 
interest in the proposition in San Francisco, if 
a workable plan could be formed. 

There was some demurring, for it was ap- 
parent that no lumberman is anxious to launch 
a new association if one of those now existing 
might suffice. Theodore Fathauer, of Chicago, 
was quite certain that this should be properly 
a job for the National Hardwood association, 
but the others did not seem to agree with him, 
for the reasons stated by Mr. Vangsness. Rob- 
ert S. Corson, of ‘Chicago, suggested that per- 
haps it would be sufficiently effective if all 
wholesalers called the matter to the attention 
of small mill owners, “who stand to lose as 
much as we do,” but the others quickly replied 
that this would be futile. : 

Finally it was agreed that- Mr. Vangsness: 
should appceint a committee of five to get the 
organization under way, and was prevailed upon 
to accept its chairmanship. The other four 
are: J. C. Walsh, of Upham & Walsh (Inc.), 
Chicago; A. R. Copeland, sales manager C. H. 
Worcester Co., Chicago; E. C. Schoen, Colum- 
bia Hardwood Lumber Co., Ghicago; and Fred 
G. Christmann, Christmann Veneer & Lumber 
Co., St. Louis. They met on the following Fri- 
day, and made arrangements for a joint meet- 
ing, some time during the coming National 
Hardwood annual, with a committee which has 
been appointed by Walter W. O’Brien, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Hardwood Yards Associa- 
tion. Mr. O’Brien himself heads this commit- 
tee, which is composed of Frank Heidler, 
Heidler Hardwood Lumber Co. (Inc.); Her- 
man Kreutzer, Keith Lumber Co.; and T. J. 
Curley, William C. Schreiber Lumber Co. 
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Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more 
of a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 

* percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for 
months is determined 
nothing can increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


220 So. State St. 537 Mer. Exch. Bldg, 
Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. 
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2133 Touhy Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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LUMBER MARKET REVIEW 


Southern Pine Expects Good Fall Demand from Farms; 
Revival of Railroad Orders Likely 


Bookings of southern pine mills were considerably be- 
low productien in the week cnded Aug. 19, but caught up 
in the succeeding week to practically equal it. The pro- 
duction declined from 52 to 48 percent of capacity during 
the two weeks. Most reports indicate an easing off in rail- 


road buying, but the Federal Coordinator has started a 
strong movement for rehabilitation of equipment that 
should mean early placements. There is prospect of a 


large demand for mattress material with release of funds 
for river work. Country yards in the South and Southwest, 
certain that the increase in farm purchasing power will 
mean heavier orders for lumber, have been buying fairly 
well, and will be more active purchasers as fall building 
starts. Common yard items are being advanced by the 
larger mills, in line with Code costs, and their stocks of 
both dimension and boards are depleted. Small mills seem 
to be more eager for orders, however, and their prices on 
these items are not as strong, but these mills have very 
light stocks. Producers as a whole show little disposition 
to book ahead, for there is uncertainty as to how reduction 
of output and new cost figures under the Code will deter- 
mine prices. 


North Carolina pine mills are receiving a considerable 
number of orders to meet the emergency demand resu!ting 
from the recent storm on the Atlantic coast. Many mills 
suffered in their production from rains, but there seems not 
to have been extensive damage to mill stocks. Low grades 
are not being taken as actively by the breweries, but crating 
is in improved request from furniture plants and other in- 
dustrials. Some mills have set prices in line with code 
costs, and there is a general disposition to advance lists. 
air dried roofers having strengthened. 


Redwood Production Low; Cypress Demand Less Active 


California demand for redwood has been somewhat in- 
active, bookings during July from both the northern and 
southern parts of the State being less than in June. Eastern 
business held up better, and in July was nearly double the 
California total. Production in July was about half of nor- 
mal volume; orders were about thirty percent above normal, 
and though the mills were shipping actively, they had built 
up good order files. 

Business in tidewater cypress has been inactive, partly 
because retailers have been hesitant about stocking up with 
this higher priced species, and partly because of the uncer- 
tainty of the mills as to cost and price basis. Reports in- 
dicate that there is not so much of the higher grade stock 
moving to the brewers. 


West Coast Market Is Steady, With Output Slightly 
Lower and Demand Improving 


West Coast production, as shown by the reports of iden- 
tical mills, declined slightly during the two weeks ended 
Aug. 26, while there was a pick-up in orders, but they were 
about 31 percent below the production——as compared with 
about 34 percent the preceding two weeks. Because of the 
larger number of mills reporting on distribution to the 
different markets, fair comparison with the reports of pre- 
ceding periods is not possible. 

In the rail market there is considerable optimism, for the 
three reasons that a good fall demand is expected from farm 
trade, railroads are being urged to undertake repairs, and 


Statistics, Pages 42-43 — Market Reports, Pages 52-55— Prices, Pages 60-61 


progress is being made in getting the public works program 
under way. The buyers so far have been hesitant, and the 
mills, because of uncertainty as to code costs, rather reluc- 
tant to book ahead. 


The August cargo movement to the Atlantic coast was 
heavy, because of low rates, but there was quite a large 
amount of new business placed. While arriving cargoes 
have found ready takers, retail distributors are now pur- 
chasing according to current needs. Somemills are said to 
have conceded on recent bookings, but delivered prices on 
the east coast seem to be steadily maintained. 


The Oriental demand has been inactive because of a 
stronger dollar, but a recent easing of exchange is expected 
to stimulate business. British Columbia i is getting the bulk 
of British business because of tariff preferences, and now 
has more favorable rates to the Continent. 


Log input has been limited, especially in Oregon because 
of forest fires, but recent rains have improved the fire situa- 
tion, and it is expcted that there will be a more plentiful 
supply of open market logs in September. 


Western Pines Demand Shows Summer Lull, But Stocks 
Are Low and Shipments Fairly Heavy 


Western pines business in the two weeks ended Aug. 26, 
as reported by identical mills, was less than in the corres- 
ponding period last year, and about thirty percent below 
actual production. The mills have low stocks, and while 
order files have recently declined and are smaller than last 
vear at this date, a buying lull is a normal summer develop- 
ment and there is every reason to expect a marked pick-up 
during September in the country yard trade of the middle 
West. Shipments have continued rather heavy, and are net 
far behind the production. There seems to be no surplus 
of shop or selects, and demand is about keeping pace with 
the cut. Similarly, Nos. 3 and 4 grades are in fair request. 
But it is conceded that there is a surplus of No. 2 common, 
because of the hesitancy of retail buyers to add further to 
their stocks until they feel the influence of new construction 
on their sales. The fact that operations under the Code are 
sure to be at higher costs is giving prices a firm undertone. 


Industrial Demand for Hardwoods Is Improving But 
Building Items Continue Slow 


There has been a slackening in hardwood demand, and 
in the two weeks ended Aug. 26 it fell behind the produc- 
tion. The total cut of hardwoods, however, during the 
week ended Aug. 19 was reported to be three and a third 
times larger than in the corresponding week of last year, 
with demand running about twice as heavy as last year’s. 
As stocks had been ‘depleted last year, especially in some 
active items, they can stand some rounding out, and many 
mills have wished to build them up before Code costs be- 
came effective. They are encouraged by the fact that 
gains in new business are made likely by increased activ- 
ity among important consumers. Jn July the furniture fac- 
tories received 170 percent more orders than in July of last 
year, and had 216 percent more unfilled orders at the end 
of the month. Reports say that automotive factories are 
buying again, because they foresee a big replacement de- 
mand with expansion of farm and other purchasing power. 
There has been more buying by railroads than in quite 4 
while. The building trades demand, through millwork and 
flooring plants, and retail yards, shows least activity, but 
prices of flooring and millwork have strengthened. Export 
inquiry has improved with an easing in exchange rates. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Lumber Output of 1932 Was 
Smallest on Record 


Lumber production in 1932, according to re- 

rt just released by the U. 5. Census Bureau, 
totalled 10,159,465,000 feet, as compared with 
16,522,643,000 feet in 1931, a drop of 38.5 per- 
cent, This is the smallest production of any 
year for which volume figures have ever been 
reported, the total output in 1869, the first year 
of record, being 12,755,543,000 feet. The Cen- 
sus report for 1932 also gives volume of stocks 
on hand at the mills as of the first and last of 
the year, for the first time completely segre- 
gating hardwoods and softwoods. The stock 
figures represent 75.7 percent of the total pro- 
duction reported, and indicate a decline of 16.8 
percent in softwood and of 16.3 percent in 
hardwood stocks during the year. 


Southern Pine Again in the Lead 


Analysis of the Census report by the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
shows that southern pine resumed the leader- 
ship in the production of important species, 
which it had held since species reports have 
been compiled, up to 1931, when production of 
Douglas fir was heavier. In 1932, southern pine 
production was reported as 3,068,898,000 feet ; 
Douglas fir, 2,912,425,000 feet. In 1932, south- 
ern pine production was 30.2 percent of the 
total cut; Douglas fir was 28.7 percent; Pon- 
derosa pine, 12.7 percent; oak, 5.1 percent. In 
1931, southern pine was 26.8 percent of the 
total; Douglas fir, 28.1 percent. 


Comparison by Species With 1931 


In comparison with 1931, the 1932 record 
shows that hemlock and cypress production 
suffered greater proportionate decline than did 
that of any other important softwood species; 
namely, 65 and 50 percent respectively; Pon- 
derosa pine shows the smallest relative decline, 
or 29 percent. Southern pine output was 31 
percent less than in 1931; Douglas fir output 
was 37 percent less. Of the hardwoods, maple 
and birch showed 51 and 58 percent decline, re- 
spectively. Tupelo has the highest record of 
six leading hardwoods, showing 34.5 percent 
decline from 1931. 

Washington and Oregon were still leading 
States in 1932 in lumber production. California, 
as in 1931, was third. The output of these three 
Pacific Coast States was 44.8 percent of the 
total of the country in 1932. Louisiana ranked 
fourth. Mississippi, which was third in 1926- 
7-8-9 and fourth in 1930, dropped to sixth place 
in 1932, being outdistanced by Alabama. Lou- 
isiana, as in 1931, was the leading hardwood 
producing State. West Virginia was second 
in hardwood production in 1932; Tennessee 
was second in 1931. 


Decline in Stocks at the Mills 


The 1932 Census report includes volume of 
stocks of hardwoods and softwoods, separately, 
on hand Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1932, at mills whose 
production totalled 7,688,541,000 feet, or 75.7 
percent of the total reported production of the 
country. 

The total decline in softwood stocks at the 
mills is given as 16.8 percent during the year; 
the decline in hardwood stocks was 16.3 per- 
cent. This compares with 23.1 percent for soft- 
woods, and 25.6 percent for hardwoods, as re- 
ported to the Timber Conservation Board. In 
the Census report, the leading States show the 
ne percentage of stock decline during 
332: 

Percentage 
Stock 

Decline 

During 1932 


Percentage 
of Production 
Covered by 


| Stock Reports 
Washington 


iain aaerd 19.4 93.5 
eee asa aNi aes 22.9 94.4 
California ......... 14.0 52.2 
Louisiana .......... 27.3 81.0 
Alabama .......... 19.0 61.9 
Mississippi ........ 20.0 75.4 
ME dituvauen tees 7.0 72.2 


Production of Lath and Shingles 


Production of lath and shingles increased 
slightly in 1932 over 1931, shingle output at 
2,905,493 thousand showing gain of 7 percent, 
and lath production at 615,879 thousand, being 
a fraction of one percent above that of the year 
before. 

Detailed tables follow, summarized from the 
Census report: 


Leading States in Lumber Production 


Per- 
centage 
Decline, 

1932 

from 

M ft. 1931 
3,907,997 42.2 


1932 1931 
M ft. 
Washington ...... 2,260,689 











I i cia c oak 1,603,892 2,628,035 39.0 
CRMEOTRER < cwssrvss 688,753 957,740 28.1 
EeOWIMIGEE 26 cesses 567,026 949,232 40.3 
Be rere 544,008 732,020 25.7 
Mississippi ........ 531,397 863,221 38.4 
OS eee: 405,244 555,814 27.1 
North “arolina.... 382,852 500,802 23.6 
South Carolina.... 353,913 450,367 21.4 
yy. 320,408 576,626 44.4 
PS re 276,586 507,715 45.5 
ENE wenn w swans 263,656 459,617 42.6 
a en Ne 248,378 499,899 50.3 
WHS, cid sees as 226,785 311,370 27.2 
Tetel VW. Giciccewss 10,159,465 16,522,643 38.5 

Production by Leading Species 

Per- 
centage 
Decline, 

1932 

1932 % of from 

M ft. Total 1931 
Southern pine 3,068,898 30.2 30.7 
Dougias fir-....ccce 2,912,425 28.7 37.3 
Ponderosa pine .... 1,287,748 12.7 29.3 
Wee MD cccceces 433,002 4.3 39.5 
Se 337,242 3.3 64.9 
ee 165,077 1.6 50.3 
a area 156,038 1.5 33.2 
ere 135,627 1.3 35.7 
CY oe ole nies 4A 85,717 8 42.8 
iio 51,503 5 57.6 
eS ee ee 50,064 5 41.1 
Total softwoods*... 8,753,869 86.2 36.8 
Ee ae ee ae 516,082 5.1 45.9 
| eee one 202,267 2.0 41.1 
PI ial Sado a ee ae 159,804 1.6 51.3 
I ila. adage eacais 88,574 9 34.5 
See 86,065 a 50.1 
BO ove cuca ss 72,730 BS 57.6 
Total hardwoodsf.. 1,405,596 13.8 47.4 
Grand total ....... 10,159,465 100.00 38.5 


*Includes also balsam fir, lodgepole pine 
and sugar pine. 


t+Includes also alder, ash, basswood, beech, 


chestnut, cottonwood, elm, magnolia, walnut 
and “all other.” 





Rains Check | Oregon Fires 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 

PorTLAND, Ore., Aug. 29.—Heavy rains have 
checked the devastating forest fires in Til!la- 
mook and Clatsop counties, but it will be sev- 
eral days before estimates of destruction and 
damages can be made. The loss of standing 
timber, it is estimated, will run into millions 
of dollars. 


PorTLAND, Ore., Aug. 26.—A forest fire 
broke out in the Wilson River area about a 
week ago that has so far proved one of the 
most destructive in the history of the State. 
Millions of feet of fir timber has been 
burned, and armies of men, including conserva- 
tion corps workers are trying to subdue the 
flames. The Wilson River fire raced to within 
ten miles of Tillamook; the Trask River fire is 
forging on toward Hebo, while to the north- 
west the flames are reaching out toward timber 
on Saddle Mountain. So far, sawmills have 
been saved. 
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Good Investment 


Says Texas Dealer — 


As He 
Orders 
Second 
Machine 











The 
Lange 
ECONOMY 
Edger Can 
Be Purchased 
as Low as 


$48.00 


F. O. B. Chicago 


YOU, TOO, can make money on glass 
repair work—just as other lumber deal- 
ers are doing. Big margin of profit on 
auto glass replacements, showcase 
work, furniture tops, glass shelves, 
ete. Send—without obligation—for in- 
teresting facts on how other lumber 
dealers are building profitable glass 
business with Lange Glass Edger. 


Henry G. Lange Machine Works 
166 N. May St. Chicago, Ill. 








Combat the Termite 


(White Ant) 


with 

“After searching and ex- 
perimenting for some time 
to find the best product to 
use for termite extermina- 
tion and control in buildings 
that were being damaged 
by these pests, we decided 
on Antimite, and have 
been using ANTIMITE for 
this work at some of our 
yards for several years, and 
it has proven so satisfactory 
that we are now adopting 
it for use at all of our 
yards.”’—E. C. ROBINSON 
LUMBER COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 

(Signed) F. M. Robinson, President. 


Send today for circular 


THE ANTIMITE CO. 


Arcade Bidg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 





TERMITES, 


CwHITé ANTS) 

















Sell More 
Modernizing Jobs 


by showing prospective customers how the 
completed job will look, how much it will 
cost. 

Send us your prospect’s own sketch or 
snapshot of present building with suggestion 
of what change is desired. We will furnish 


FLOOR LAYOUT, PERSPECTIVE SKETCH, 


Miluwork ust... . $2.50 


Immediate attention by air mail. Send us 
a trial job—will make money for you. 

We also make, sell and rent models made 
We fur- 
Write 


to your plans and specifications. 
nish house plans and material lists. 
for special low prices. 


Lumberman’s Drafting 
& Listing Service 


233 Drumheller Bldg., Walla Walla, Wash. 





FREE OFFER®™ 
fee CALSOMINE frre 
Hundreds of Largest 


Lumber Dealers Now Handling 


A PROFITABLE ADDITIONAL PRODUCT 
Write for Color Card Today 








Mill: Tamms, Ill. Builders Bidg., Chicago 


Tamms Silica Co. a 
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‘THE BUSINESS RECORD 








Incorporations 


CALIFORNIA. San Pedro 
ing Co. 

CONNECTICUT. Oakville—Eastern Wood Pro- 
ducts (Inc.); manufacturers of wood specialties. 
Wilton—Wilton Supply Co.,; $25,000. 

West Haven—B, G. Brewer Wood Working Cor- 
poration; $25,000. Incorporators: Bird G. Brewer, 
West Haven Frank Castellano, 132 Waite St., 


Hamden; J. R. Schumm, 210 East St., Hamden. 


Harbor Boat Build- 


GEORGIA. Macon 
sale hardwood lumber. 
Waynesboro—Waynesboro Veneer Co.; 


Moyer Lumber Co.; whole- 


manufac- 


turers. 

ILLINOIS Chicago—Roosevelt Paint & Build- 
ing Supply Co., 3458 Roosevelt Road. Joseph H. 
Gootnick, 305 S. Central Park Ave., an incorpo- 
rator. 


INDIANA. Evansville—Indiana Tie & Timber 
Corporation Incorporators: Leo Spiegel, Edward 
L. Moser and Gilbert W. McAvoy. 

Rushville—Novelle Art Works; to manufacture 
wood products. Incorporators: Mont Leakey, 
Henry Kuhn, Orland F. Ingle, Mary A. Morgan 
and Wallace Morgan. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—Superior Planing Mill 
Co.; $2,000. Inecorporators: A. E. Stieneker, J. C. 
Meyer and others 


LOUISIANA Monroe—Ouachita Manufacturing 
Co., 907 Coleman Ave.; $5,000. J. C. Steele, sr., 
president; S. John Williams, vice president; Mrs. 
Marie W. Woodward, secretary-treasurer. 

MASSACHUSETTS East 
ton Wood Products Co.; 
ture 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Manufacturing Co.; 
tables 





Templeton—Temple- 
manufacturers of furni- 


W hitefield—Mellin-Quincy 
manufacturers of chairs and 


NEW JERSEY Fort Lee—Cumley Lumber Co. 
Joseph Cummins, Fort Lee, is an incorporator 

Old Bridge—Old Bridge Lumber Co. 

NEW YORK Brooklyn—Five Boro Box & Lum- 
ber Co., 430 Hageman Ave 

New York City Commercial Woodworking Co.; 
$10,000 P. Geffner, 213 West 28th St., New York 
City, an incorporator. 

New York City Woodcraft Cabinet Co.; $10,000, 
Joseph Endrey, 1233 Simpson St., New York City, 
an incorporator 

OKLAHOMA 


OREGON 


Temple—Bob Mooney Co.:; $10,000. 


Oregon City E. & M. Lumber Co.; 


$1,000 Incorporators: C. Howard Eberly, Ruth 
Eberly, A. W. Myers and Clara E. Myers. 
SOUTH CAROLINA Charleston—Parker ILum- 


ber Co.; 
treasurer 


$10,000. Edwin W. Parker, secretary and 





WESTERN PINES 


Following f. 0. b. mill prices on actual 
sales were reported to the Western Pine As- 
sociation by members during the period Aug. 
16-31, inclusive. Averages include both di- 
rect and wholesale sales, and are based on 
specified items only. Quotations follow: 


Ponderosa Pine 





; 5/4x8” 6/4x8”" 
SeLtects S2 or 4S— 1x8” & wadr. & war. 
C Select RL...... $38.40 $47.83 $46.25 
D Select RL...... 35.35 eeee 42.50 
SHop, S2S— No. 1 No. 2 
BURSA pret pet are ie ge een eg neers $29.68 $23.17 
De Bigrhne ch oe Cie 29.65 22.03 
Commons, S2 or 4S— No. 2 No. 3 
ok eee ee $19.53 $17.22 
Se, a ee 24.92 18.04 
No. 4, 4/4, S2 or S4, RWE&RL......... 12.18 
Idaho White Pine 
, 5&6 /4x8” 
SELECT, S2 or 4S— 1x8” & war. 
ree eee $38.71 $70.75 
PN IN, oi. cain bina oh dg 40.45 cee 
Commons, $2 or 4S— No.1 No. 2 No. 3 
. ht eee $33.00 $26.00 $17.88 
lo ee 61.25 36.14 21.07 
No. 4, 4/4, S2 or 4S RWE&RL.......... 12.73 
Sugar Pine 
Sr 1x8” 5/4x8” 6/4x8” 
ELECTS S2 or 4S— & war. & wdr & wdr. 
3& bir RL .62 $65.80 $66.21 
C Select R ase 56.50 52.50 
D Select R 7.70 43.25 39.20 
SHop S2S— ia No. 2 No. 3 
BE amenities ces $34.78 $29.20 
SE ae are 32.81 27.43 ents 
NP cca bwiewou edt acena 71 30.77 20.00 
; Larch Douglas Fir 
No. 1 Dimension, 2x4” 


No, 1 Dimension, 2x6-8” .........eeeee% 
At 

a » Common S82 or 4S 1x8 RL........ 

ertical ¢r. flooring, C&btr 4” RL 





TEXAS. Carthage—A. L. Boynton Lumber Co.; 
manufacturers; $10,000. Incorporators: A. L. 
Boynton, Mrs. Armintia Boynton and and J. G. 
Woolworth. 

Houston—Shepherd 
Incorporators: P. 8. 
M. CC. Bauguss. 

Huntsville—William P. Carey Lumber Co.; man- 
ufacturers; $200,000. Incorporators: Clarence J. 
Carey, May J. Carey and T. Ek. Humphreys. 

WASHINGTON. Knappton—Pacific Mill Co.; 
manufacturers. A. /, Arnold interested. 


Drive Lumber Co.; $3,000. 
Park, R. D. Fischer and 


Business Changes 


ALABAMA. Anniston—Dishman Lumber Co. has 


taken over plant and yard of Anniston Lumber & 


Manufacturing Co. 

Tuscaloosa—Horne Veneer Plant has been leased 
by J. E. Howell Lumber Co., who will operate 
it as the Tuscaloosa Veneer Co. 

ARIZONA. Phoenix—C. B. Walls ir. purchased 
interest of H. Horten in Horten & Walls Lumber 
Co. and will continue under the name of Walls 
Lumber & Wrecking Co. 


CALIFORNIA. Klamath—Trinidad Redwood 
Lumber Co. changed name to Klamath-California 
Redwood Co. 

La Jolla—La Jolla Trading Co. now Coast Lum- 
ber Co. 


ILLINOIS. Alton—H. L. Winter Manufacturing 
Co. sold to Alton Lumber Co., a new corporation, 

Bushnell—PFinckly Lumber Co. sold to J. : 
Simpson Co., and the two yards will be merged. 

Chatsworth—Hunter, Dunn & Co. succeeded by 
Clinton G. Bartlett. 

IOWA. Sidney—E7clipse Lumber Co. 
by Brandon Bros. Lumber Co 
KANSAS. Topeka—W. I. 

J. E. Leech sold interest. 

KENTUCKY. Campbellsville—Ralph C Chelf 
has taken over business formerly operated by R. L. 
Goodin & Son. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—Thompson Lumber 
Co. has purchased yard and stock of Melone- 
Bovey Co. on Columbus Ave., making four yards 
the company now owns in the city 

St. Paul—State Lumber Co. succeeded by F. H. 
Stoltze Land & Lumber Co. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Louisburg—Colonial Pine 
Co. bought by Burgess Lumber Co., and Mr. Bur- 
gess plans to enlarge and modernize the plant. 

OHIO. Middletown—East End Planing Mill pur- 
chased by Martin L. Bauer; the firm name will be 
retained for the present. 

OREGON. Newberg—Oregon City Lumber Co. 
changed name to Newberg Lumber Yard. 


succeeded 


Miller Lumber Co.: 


61 


PENNSYLVANIA. Ellwood City—Haines & 
Haines changed name to Haines & Long and 
moved to New Castle, Pa. Commission business, 

SOUTH DAKOTA, Blunt and Harrold—F. R. 
Brumwell Co. has taken over the territory at 
Blunt and is removing its stock from Harrold to 
Blunt; Atlas Lumber Co. has taken over the ter- 
ritury at Harrold and is removing its stock from 
Blunt to Harrold. 


WISCONSIN. Birnamwood—Hales-Maislein Lum- 
ber Co. changed name to Hales Lumber Co. 


New Ventures 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—Fleming Lumber Co., 
New Orleans, La., with branch in Shreveport and 
retail yard at Port Allen, will establish a branch 
office here. Purchases as well as sales will be 
handled by the branch office. 

GEORGIA. Adel—Wilder Lumber Co. of Tifton 
is opening a yard here. 

NEW YORK. 3rooklyn—Art Furniture 
facturing Co.; manufacturers of breakfast 
furniture and novelties. 
Arthur Streve proprietors. 

Brooklyn—Buffalo Lumber Co., 151 Buffalo Ave.; 
retail. Hyman and Louis Shaub proprietors. 

OKLAHOMA, Ryan—R. W. Fry, 
open a yard. 

OREGON. Salem—Bradfield-Smith Lumber Co. 
formed by E. A. Bradfield and E. P. Smith. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia 
20th and Glenwood Ave.; retail. 

WASHINGTON. Yakima Modern Lumber Co., 
under management of Hardin C. Cherry. 


Casualties 


ILLINOIS. Danville—Elliott Lumber Co. cutting 
mill and storage buildings destroyed by $40,000 
fire. Office building and planing mill untouched 
by flames. 


OHIO. Mechanisburg—C. W. Alexander Lum- 
ber Co. suffered $4,500 loss by fire. Although no 
insurance was carried, officials say mill will be 
rebuilt immediately. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—Wayland Mill Co. two 
machine shingle mill destroyed by fire. Loss esti- 
mated at $15,000. 


Manu- 
room 
Abraham Rosinsky and 


of Hugo, will 


Kreh Bros., 


New Mills and Equipment 


CALIFORNIA. West Bieber—Claude Caldwell 
announced that his mill, destroyed by fire with 
loss of $20,000, will be rebuilt. Two band saws 
and welding outfit were saved. 

‘TOWA. Maquoketa—Yards of the Hand-Fischer 
Lumber Co., destroyed by $30,000 fire, will be re- 
built immediately. 

OREGON. Sumpte Hewitt Bros. Co. of Ta- 
coma has taken over the planing mill formerly 
operated by the Stoddard Lumber Co. at Baker 
and will build a 49,000-foot daily capacity sawmill 
at Sumpter. Timber owned by the Hewitt Land 
Co. will be logged, cut at Sumpterand finished at 
Baker. The company will be operated under the 
name of the Sumpter Valley Pine Co. 


To Draft Conservation Plan 


Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 28.—The Lum- 
ber Code under the NRA, which covers forty- 
eight divisions of the lumber and timber prod- 
ucts industries, approved by President Roose- 
velt on Aug. 19, became effective as to wages 
and hours on Tuesday, Aug. 22. The remain- 
ing provisions, except Trade Practice Rules, 
became effective Aug. 29. These rules, which 
are subject to further revision, will be in ef- 
fect on the initiative of the Lumber Code Au- 
thority not later than Nov. 1. 

The provisions of the Code which will be 
of the greatest interest to a large portion of 
the general public are those relating to forest 
conservation, which President Roosevelt, with 
his long-standing interest in forestry, person- 
ally supervised. They are regarded as signally 
promoting the general introduction of practical 
conservation in forest utilization. 


Requests Conference of Forestry Leaders 


Immediately upon the signing of the Code, 
Wilson Compton, manager of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, wrote to 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace in accordance 
with the requirements of the conservation para- 
graph, to request a conference of the lumber 
industries with him, and with such State and 
other public and forestry agencies as he may 
designate. 

The lumber industries suggest that the con- 
ference be held some time between Oct. 10 and 
20, “in expectation of a final conference not later 
than Dec. 15.’ The industries propose to desig- 
nate about twelve representatives, and they sug- 
gest that among the public and other forestry 


agencies there be included the United States 
Forest Service, the State foresters, Society of 
American Foresters, American Forestry Asso- 
ciation, American Tree Association and the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. It 
is further suggested that Secretary Wallace act 
as chairman of the conference, and that he desig- 
nate Henry S. Graves, former forester of the 
United States and now dean of the forestry 
school of Yale University, as vice chairman. 


Subjects of Consideration 


On behalf of the industries it is suggested that 
the conference shall limit its considerations to 
the specific objective of practical ways and 
means of converting into effective industry and 
public action the undertaking of the Code. The 
objectives of the conference are designated as 
(1) sustained-yield forest management; (2) 
forest property tax reform; (3) logging and 
timber cutting methods and selective logging, 
and (4) general consideration of forest and 
forest industry credits, research, utilization of 
forests and forest products, improved forest pro- 
tection, public education to promote conserva- 
tion objectives, and constructive conservation 
publicity. Sustained-yield deliberations are to 
cover publicly owned forests; private forests as- 
sisted by co operative management of public 
and private forests, including discussion of Fed- 
eral funds at low interest rates to help finance 
such enterprises, and acquisition of forest land by 
the United States and the States: methods of 
acquiring forest land, including direct purchases, 
donations, exchanges of public for private lands, 
and State dedication of tax title lands. 
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CLINTON A. MAUK, 63 president of the 
Cc. A. Mauk Lumber Co., Toledo, Ohio, one 
of the country’s best known wholesalers, 
died Aug. 19 in a Toledo hospital where a 
few days before he had undergone an op- 
eration. He was born in Lima, Ohio, and 
attended school there, in the meantime get- 
ting another kind of schooling in his fath- 
er’'s lumber yard. He graduated from Ohio 
Northern University at Ada in 1887, and 
in the preceding year he had had his first 
taste of close contact with the retail lumber 
business by running a yard at Spencerville, 
near Lima. Forty-six years ago he went to 
Toledo, and became associated with the Kel- 
sey & Freeman Lumber Co. After eleven 
years with this well known wholesale firm 
he and Charles I. Barnes organized their 
own wholesale company, Barnes & Mauk; 
in 1914 he purchased the Barnes interest and 
continued business as the C. A. Mauk Lum- 
ber Co., with such success that he gained 
national prominence in the lumber indus- 
try. He also was connected with the Toledo 
Lumber & Millwork Co., a retail firm, and 
with two Portland, Ore., manufacturing 
companies, Bridal Veil Lumber Co. and Wind 
tiver Lumber Co. He was a pioneer in the 
merchandising of wrapped trim, and he was 
the first to specify a strictly clear, vertical 
grain, red cedar shingle, which product, also, 
he sold wrapped in water proof paper. Asa 
wholesaler he attended the first meeting of 
the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers, in Cincinnati in 1888, and subsequently 
was a regular attendant at that association’s 
meetings. He joined the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association, and later 
was elected a director; and he also was an 
officer and director of the American Whole- 
sale Lumber Association. After the two or- 
ganizations amalgamated he attended every 
meeting, was made a director, second vice 
president, and then in 1929 the president. 
His ability was recognized in Government 
circles, and several times he was called to 
Washington by President Hoover to partici- 
pate in business conferences affecting the 
lumber industry. Surviving are the widow; 
three sons, Stanley M. Mauk, vice presi- 
dent of the C. A. Mauk Lumber Co.; John S. 
Mauk, head of the Mauk-Seattle Lumber 
Co., Seattle, Wash., and Barnes E. Mauk, 
student in Hillsdale College; one daughter, 
Mrs. H. L. Jones, of Perrysburg, Ohio; a 
brother, and four sisters. 


J. A. EDGECUMBBE, 42, manager of the 
shingle division of the Twin City Lumber 
& Shingle Co., St. Paul, Minn., and formerly 
president of the Edham Co. (Inc.) until 
that firm’s shingle staining process and busi- 
ness were bought by the Weyerhaeuser affili- 
ate, died Aug. 22 at the Northwestern Hos- 
pital in Minneapolis as the result of com- 
plications following an operation two weeks 
before. He had been identified with the red 
cedar shingle industry for twenty-six years. 
Mr. Edgecumbe entered the lumber indus- 
try as a traveling salesman, and some time 
later was a member of a Calgary, Alta., 
wholesale firm, and then removed to Van- 
couver, B. C., where first he was sales man- 
ager of the British-American Mills & Tim- 
ber Co., and then started the Edgecumbe- 
Newham Co. (Ltd.), the Canada Shingle Co. 
(Ltd.), and the Edham Shingle Mills (Ltd.), 
of which firms he was president. At the 
same time he was a director of the Shingle 
Manufacturers’ Association of British Co- 
lumbia, The Timber Industries Council of 
British Columbia, and the Red Cedar Shin- 
gle Bureau. He was a former president of 
the Shingle Manufacturers’ Association of 
British Columbia. Mr. Edgecumbe was in 
charge of a series of projects which cul- 
minated in the organization of the Van- 
couver Hoo-Hoo Club, and at the Spokane 
annual in 1925 he was elected Supreme Jab- 
berwock. He continued his lively interest 
in this organization when he moved his 
business eastward again. He established a 
shingle plant at Minnesota Transfer, St. 
under the name of Edham Co. (Inc.), 
which he operated until the Twin Cities 
company bought the operations. 


ARCHIE C. MANBERT, 64, president of 
the Canadian General Lumber Co. (Ltd.), and 
of Graves. Bigwood & Co., Toronto, Ont., 
died at a hospital there Aug. 26, after an 
illness of two weeks that an operation failed 
to relieve. One of the leading lumber whole- 
salers of the Dominion, prominent in asso- 
ciational and promotional activities, he will 
be sorely missed. He was a director of the 
Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, and pres- 
ident of that organization in 1931, and some 
years ago he was head of the Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association (Inec.). He also 
was a director of the National-American 


Wholesale Lumber Association, and his in- 


terest in forest products organizations ex- 
tended to both sides of the international 
boundary, where his business and technical 
knowledge, and his ability as a speaker, 
made him an influential figure in conven- 
tions. At the close of the World War he 
was for several months Canadian Lumber 
Commissioner in Great Britain; outside of 
that period, however, he had resided in 
Oakville at “Avalon,” his family home, since 
1908 when he went to Canada; he was born 
in Jamestown, N. Y. He also was a di- 
rector of the Manufacturing Lumbermen’s 
Underwriters, of Kansas City, Mo. Surviv- 
ing are his widow, a son, Ray Manbert,* who 
is associated with the Canadian General 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.), and two daughters, Mrs. 

L. Marshall, jr., La Jolla, Calif., and Miss 
Alice Manbert. Many lumbermen from Tor- 
onto, Montreal, Ottawa, Buffalo and other 
points attended the funeral Aug. 28 at Oak- 
ville. 


HERBERT S. GRIGGS, 72, prominent Ta- 
coma, Wash., lumberman and attorney, died 
in an Olympia, Wash., hospital Aug. 21, from 
injuries sustained in an automobile accident 
Aug. 18. He was injured when an automo- 
bile in which he was returning from a Vic- 
toria, B. C., golf tournament overturned near 
Shelton, Wash. The car was being driven 
by his brother, Maj. Everett G. Griggs, chair- 
man of the board of directors of the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Co., who is recovering 
from his injuries at his home near Tacoma. 
Herbert Stanton Griggs was born at St. 
Paul, Minn., Feb. 27, 1861. His father, the 
late Col. Chauncey Wright Griggs, was one 
of the founders of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co.. H. S. Griggs served as sec- 
retary and as a director of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co. from the time of its 
incorporation until his death. He was sec- 
retary and legal counsel for that company, 
the Chehalis-Pacific Land Co., C. W. Griggs 
Investment Co., the Wilkeson Coal & Coke 
Co., the Pacific Stevedoring Co., and the 
John Dower Lumber Co. He was a member 
of the Union and University clubs in Ta- 
coma, of the B. P. O. E., Sons of the Ameri- 
ean Revolution, and the Congregational 
Church. He was active in philanthropic 
work. Mr. Griggs is survived by his wife; 
two sons, Herbert S. jr., of Southern Cali- 
fornia, and Chauncey L., of Tacoma; two 
daughters, Harriet L. and Elvira C., of Ta- 
coma: two brothers, Maj. Everett G. Griggs 
and Theodore Griggs, of St. Paul; and two 
sisters, Mrs. George C. Wagner, of Tacoma, 
and Mrs. Benjamin Tilton, of New York. 





DAVID GARDNER COIT, 64, prominent 
lumberman and resident of Jacksonville, Fla., 
for 35 years, died at his home in that city 
Aug. 25 after a brief illness. Mr. Coit was 
general manager of the Cummer Lumber Co., 
with which he had been connected since 1898. 
He was a native of South Carolina, and a 
graduate of the University of South Carolina. 
Deceased was an active member of the Pres- 
byterian Church, Jacksonville Rotary Club 
and Chamber of Commerce, and was widely 
known for his activity in local charitable and 
civie work. He was esteemed and loved by 
a wide circle of acquaintances throughout 
the lumber industry. During his long serv- 
ice with the Cummer Lumber Co., Mr. Coit 
gained the reputation of being one of the 
best informed men in the cypress industry. 
He was one of the founders of the Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, and was 
always active in its affairs. His kindly dis- 
position endeared him to all with whom he 
came in contact. 


JAMES LUTHER ENOCHS, 79, of Jackson, 
Miss., president and general manager of the 
Enochs Lumber & Manufacturing Co. and 
of Enochs & Wortman (Ltd.) until ill health 
forced his retirement from business several 
years ago, died Aug. 9 at his home, In an 
adjacent county he had operated a sawmill! 
in conjunction with his farm, and then, more 
than thirty years ago, he moved to Jackson 
to join with his brother, the late Isaac C. 
Enochs, in building the Enochs Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co. into one of the largest 
plants of its kind in the State. When the 
elder brother went further south to de- 
velop lands there and build what is now 
the N. O. G. N. railway, James became head 
of the company. He became known for his 
philanthropies, was a leading churchman, 
and was the first president of the Mississippi 
State Fair. 


EDWIN H. CLARK, president and general 
manager of the Haniel Clark Co. (Inc.), 
Corry. Pa., one of the country’s leading 
manufacturers of maple heel stock, died, of 
colitis, at his home Aug. 2, five days before 
his forty-second birthday. After graduat- 
ing from Phillips Exeter Academy and Cor- 
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nell University he assumed active manage 
ment of the business established by hig 
father in 1865. The company has at Corry 
its offices, concentration yard, dry kilns ant 
planing mill, and is a large producer of 
northern hard woods specializing in hard 
maple. Mr. Clark was a leader in the for 
mation of the Heel Lumber Producers’ Asso. 
ciation at Boston, Mass., last March, anq 
became its president. His brother-in-law 
W. C. Westcott, vice president of the com: 
pany will serve as acting president. 





S. L. TRIPP, 67, head of the Tripp Lum. 
ber Co., Libertyville, Ill., died Aug. 14 at his 
winter home in San Diego, Calif., where he 
had gone last winter and had been too jjj 
to return to Illinois. In 1900, he became 
associated with the Libertyville Lumber (po 
In 1907 he purchased the J. H. Cronkheit 
Lumber Co., Mundelein, and, changing its 
name to the Tripp Lumber Co., he built jt 
up to an increasingly large mercantile jp. 
stitution, with yards at Mundelein, Liberty- 
ville and Gilmer. In the meantime he also 
had developed a subdivision in San Diego 
and was the owner of a 1,200-acre tract of 
timber land in northern California. 


B. A. LEWIS, 72, head of B. A. Lewis & Son 
Seattle, Wash., was buried Aug. 22. He wag 
ill four months. A native of Kentucky, Mr 
Lewis operated three hardwood mills jp 
Tennessee, with headquarters in Nashville 
until 1901 when he moved to Seattle and 
achieved prominence in the logging and pole 
business. In 1919 his son Joseph H. Lewis 
joined him in the business, and of recent 
years the firm has exported piling and logs 
to Europe and the Orient. With two other 
men Mr. Lewis held a charter for a bridge 
across the narrows to the Olympic peninsula. 
The son will continue the business under the 
present firm name. 


GOLDSBOROUGH G. COULBOURN, 64, of 
Suffolk, Va., senior member of Coulbourn 
Bros., died Aug. 15 at his home. His firm, 
with headquarters at Philadelphia, Pa., has 
extensive holdings in Maryland, Virginia, 
and Pennsylvania, and three of the brothers, 
John, of Philadelphia; Edwin, of Cape 
Charles, Va., and Oscar, of Waverly, Va., 
survive. Also surviving are the widow, five 
sons, a daughter and a sister. 3esides his 
lumber connections Mr. Coulbourn was vice 
president of the American Bank & Trust 
Co., Suffolk, and the local school board. 





EVERETT B. RICHARDSON, 68, president 
of the Richardson-Bennett Lumber Co., Leo- 
minster, Mass., died Aug. 26 at his home. 
Active in the business and civic life of his 
community, he was vice president and di- 
rector of the Leominster National Bank, for- 
mer treasurer of the Leominster Savings 
Bank, president and one of the founders of 
the Richardson Piano Case Co., and presi- 
dent and a director of the Fitchburg (Mass.) 
Duck Mills. He was a prominent Mason. 
The widow, two sons and a daughter sur- 
vive. 


ARTHUR T. NORTH, architect, engineer 
and writer, well known to the lumber trade 
through his illuminating articles on the 
proper uses of lumber, published in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from time to time, died 
at his home in New York City on Aug. 15. 
His death was caused by shock resulting 
from a leg fracture when struck by an auto- 
mobile in January. He was 69 years old. 
As a consulting authority, he was assem- 
bling material for a treatise on air condi- 
tioning just a few hours before his death 
occurred, 


SOLOMON BAER, 51, member of the 
Weisberg-Baer Co., millwork manufacturer 
of Long Island City, N. Y., died Aug. 21 at 
a Manhattan hospital after an operation. He 
had been a member of the firm since it 
started, and was manager of the shipping 
department; his brother Isaac is president. 
Mr. Baer had been a member of Astoria 
Center of Israel since its inception, was an 
active worker in it, and a former director. 
A native of Roumania, he came to this coun- 
try forty-three years ago. 


THOMAS P. HART, 44, one of the_ best 
known lumber salesmen in the Middle West, 
who represented the Dwight Hinckley Lum- 
ber Co., Cincinnati, in central and northern 
Ohio for several years, died Aug. 23 as 4 
result of an automobile accident suffered 
more than three years ago. Previous to his 
affiliation with the Dwight Hinckley Lumber 
Co. he was with the Adams Lumber Co., the 
Central West Coal & Lumber Co., and the 
J. A. Andrew Lumber Co., all of Clumbus. 


E. R. KELLAM, for many years engaged 
in the lumber and box business in San 
Bernardino, Calif., died Aug. 10 in a hos- 
pital at Torrance, from pneumonia which 
set in after an operation for anpendicitis. 
A few days before, he and Mrs. Kellam had 
just returned to their home in Highland from 
a visit to A Century of Progress, in Chi- 
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cago, and had taken their three children to 
the beach at Torrance. 


HORATIO A. STETSON, 82, a resident of 
Seattle, Wash., for forty-six years and one 
of the pioneer mill operators of the Puget 
gound district, died Aug. 24 at the family 
nome. The old pioneer was borne to his rest 
at funeral services Aug. 26 by six grandsons 
: pall bearers. They were 


w served as . 
re Robert Macfarlane, Woodburn Mac- 
farlane, Loring Stetson, Jr., John NePage, 


William NePage, and Scott Stetson. 


PAT WOODS, 43, one of the owners of the 
Woods Lumber Co. (Inc.), Memphis, Tenn., 
died Aug. 27 in a hotel in Clarendon, Ark., 
where he had been spending a few days on 
He was a native of Camden, Tenn., 


pusiness. 

and his body was taken back there for 
purial. The Woods company, of which his 
prother Eugene is the head, a year ago 


took over one of the properties of the Chi- 
cago Mill & Lumber Corporation. 


M. R. DOYON, 82, founder and for 
years operator of the Kokomo 
Lumber Co., Kokomo, Ind., died Aug. 12 at 
the home of his daughter in Evanston, Ill. 
In 1920 he fell from an upper-level bridge 
between two of his lumber sheds, sustaining 
injuries that crippled him, and when his 
wife died, a few years later, he sold his 
Kokomo interests and went to live with his 
daughter. 


JOHN M. 


MAJ. 1] 
twenty-five 


HENIFF, 43, president of the 
Globe Lumber Co., Chicago, died in a Blue 
Island hospital Aug. 24 after having been 
struck by an automoBile the preceding day 
at 99th Street and Western Avenue. He had 
been in the lumber business at 50th Street 
and Racine Avenue for fifteen years and his 
brother, William V. Heniff, joined him thir- 
teen years ago. Surviving, besides the latter, 
are the widow and seven children. 





R. S. WHITING, the first secretary of the 
2ed Cedar’ Shingle Bureau, from 1920 to 
1929, died Aug. 22 at Eau Gallie, Fla., where 
he had been in retirement. Prior to 1920 he 
had been a building code specialist for the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
with offices at various times in Seattle and 
Chicago. 


W. H. WHITE, 74, president of the White 
Lumber Co., Boyne City, Mich., and of the 
Boyne City, Gaylord & Alpena Railroad for 
years, died Aug. 14 as the result of injuries 
sustained in an automobile accident several 
weeks. before. For 45 years he was active 
in lumber and other business activities in 
northern Michigan. 


FRANK J. GARLAND, 65, who opened the 
Charles R. McCormick Lumber Co.’s branch 
at San Diego, Calif., in 1911 and managed 
it until it was closed last year, died Aug. 17 
at his home there. He went to San Diego 


from Menominee, Mich., where he had been 
in the lumber business’ for a number of 
years. 





HENRY FALK, of Brooklyn, N. Y., founder 
of the Terminal Lumber & Trim Co. and 
its manager until a few years ago when ill 
health forced him to retire, died Aug. 18 
at his home, shortly after he had come home 
complaining of feeling ill. He had been in 
the lumber business in Brooklyn for twenty- 
five years. 


J. W. KERNS, head of the J. W. Kerns 
Lumber Co. (Inc.), Auburn, Neb., died July 
28 at his home, two hours after he had 
waked up at midnight to tell his wife he 
was ill. He had been in the lumber busi- 
ness in Nebraska for more than forty years, 
having formerly owned a yard at Hickman. 





FRANK RB. CHURCHILL, 79, proprietor of 
the Churchill Lumber Co., Cayuga, Wis., was 
found dead in his home on the evening of 
Aug. 15, victim of a heart attack that after- 
noon. He bought the sawmill, and virtually 
the entire townsite, in 1913. A son, W. R. 
Churchill, survives. 


WOOD ROBINSON, son of Herbert Robin- 
son, of the Miller-Robinson Lumber _ Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., was found dead Aug. 2 in 
his garage, from causes unknown. He was 
widely known among Philadelphia retailers, 
having been associated with his father for 
a number of years. 


P. STEINHAUER, 64, president 





GEORGE 


oe the George P. Steinhauer Lumber Co., 
suzerne, Pa., died Aug. 20 at his home in 
nearby Kingston, from a complication of 


ailments. He was prominent in church, 
anking and fraternal circles there. 
JAMES H. COLOTON, for forty years a 
millwork estimator in Minneapolis, Minn., 
— Aug. 23 at his home. For twenty years 
«A Was associated with the Bardwell-Rob- 
—— o., and later with the Weyerhaeuser 
reanization, from which he retired in 1925. 
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WILLIAM HENRY HILLOCK, 52, member 


of the well known retail lumber firm of 
Frank Hillock (Ltd.), Toronto, Ont., died 
Aug. 26 after a brief illness. He also was 


widely known as a singer. 


ROBERT E. L. BUIE, 60, of Birmingham, 
Ala., head of the wholesale lumber firm bear- 
ing his name, died Aug. 9 at a Dothan hos- 
pital after a lingering illness. He had been 
a resident of Birmingham over thirty years. 

HARRY BUNTING, 65, vice president of 
the Bridgeton Lumber Co., Bridgeton, N. C., 
died suddenly Aug. 25 at his home, after 
a heart attack. 

JOHN C. TAYLOR, 70, lumber retailer in 
Fullerton, Ky., for many years, died Aug. 23 
after a short illness. 





Sets Southern Hardwood 
Production Quota 


MeEmMPHIs, TENN., Aug. 29.—Hardwood mills 
in the southern and Appalachian territories will 
be permitted to operate 160 hours during Sep- 
tember, according to the announcement made 
late last night by J. H. Townshend, secretary 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, which or- 
ganization is in charge under the NRA code in 
the above named districts. Mr. Townshend 
would not say how many mills have made ap- 
plication for operation, but stated that approxi- 
mately 800 mills could operate, if under the 
code. The hours are 10 higher than had been 
expected, and under the new allotment will 
mean that approximately 11,000 more persons 
will be employed in the hardwood industry than 
during August. It is estimated that the mills 
in the two territories will employ about 45,000 
people in September. The allocation is based 
on sales and also stocks, which have declined 
from 2,000,000,000 feet to 724,000,000 feet since 
Jan. 1. The official order provides that mills 
not included in the allocation shall not operate. 





Three Wisconsin Clubs in 


Code Discussions 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Aug. 28.—Word has been 
received by Don S. Montgomery, secretary of 
the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
of the organization of the twenty-fourth district 
club of the State association—the Lake Superior 
Lumbermen’s Club, at Superior, Wis. The club 
was formed for the purpose of functioning as 
the governing body for the district under the 
national and State retail lumbermen’s codes of 
fair practice. Clarence Erlanson, Erlanson 
Lumber Co., Superior, was named president; 
FE. F. Lehnard, Ashland Lumber & Fuel Co., 
Ashland, vice president; R. J. Willcuts, Will- 
cuts Co., Superior, secretary; and J. H. Wach- 
smuth, Bayfield Lumber Co., of Bayfield, treas- 
urer. Dealers from Hayward, Ashland, Wash- 
burn, Bayfield, Iron River, Poplar, Hawthorne 
and Superior attended the meeting. The district 
comprises that part of Wisconsin lying north 
of Highway 70 and west of Highway 13, ex- 
tending from Fifield to Ashland. Pending ap- 
proval of State and Federal retail lumber codes, 
the retailers decided to operate under the Presi- 
dent’s blanket agreement. 

The District of Portage Lumbermen’s Club 
met at the Raulf Hotel in Portage on Tuesday 
evening, Aug. 15, to hear a discussion of the 
State code and Blue Eagle provisions of the 
national code, by J. L. Burt, Wausau, president 
of the State association. Geo. W. Andrews, of 
Stewart & Alexander Lumber Co., Baraboo, 
president of the district, presided. J. D. Taylor, 
Barber Lumber & Fuel Co., Randolph, is sec- 
retary. 

Forty-three members, including many old- 
timers, attended the meeting of the Central 
Wisconsin Lumbermen’s Club at a dinner meet- 
ing Thursday, Aug. 24, at the Hotel Whiting 
in Stevens Point. Edgar F. Kellogg, of Kel- 
logg Bros. Lumber Co., Wisconsin Rapids, 
president of the group, presided. The principal 
speaker was State President Burt, who ex- 
plained the State and national codes. 











f How to Figure Costs for Advertising 
; In Classified Department 








One issue ...... pvesieswenssescesce Ge ae 
Two consecutive isswes.......... 55 cents a line : 
Three consecutive issues.......... 75 cents a line 
Four consecutive issues.......... 90 cents a line 
Thirteen consecutive issues.......... $2.70 a line 
Twenty-six consecytiye issues....... $5.40 a line 
“Beven words of ordinary lengtn mane 
one line. 

Count in the signature. Heading 


counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading is 
permitted. 

Extra white space figured at line 
rate. 

One inch space advertisement is 
equal to fourteen lines. 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Capy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order-to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 
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Employees 


WANTED—OUTSTANDING SALES MANAGER 


Large, old established organization is seeking sales 
executive with proven ability in personal selling, 
in the management of salesmen and development 
of sales policies. Desirable that applicant have 
general background of knowledge of lumber in- 
dustry, though this is not an ordinary lumber 
sales proposition. Very excellent opportunity for 
seasoned man who is thoroughly sales-minded and 
who can fit himself into an organization composed 
of men _ successful in their particular sphere. 
Address in confidence ‘A. 25,’" care American 
Lumberman. 


WANTED—CAPABLE MANAGER FOR SPECIAL 


Millwork Factory. Present investment $40,000.00. 
Will give salary and good percentage of profits, 
with privilege to acquire stock for initial invest- 
ment of $2,000.00. Must prove ability to take full 
charge. LAFAYETTE SASH & DOOR FACTORY, 
Lafayette, La, 


YOUNG, AGGRESSIVE COAL OR LUMBER 
Executive, Middle West, profit-sharing basis. 
Address “‘A. 53,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED GOOD OFFICE MAN 


Large Chicago hardwood wholesalers. Must be 
good at figures and know hardwood grades. 
Address ‘‘A. 69,’’ care American Lumberman. 

















Employment 


EXPERIENCED LUMBER SALESMAN 
Competent to take charge of retail yard. 
Chicago following, but will go anywhere. 

Address “A. 67,” care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 


Will buy an interest in small retail yard in middle 
West, with active part in management. 
Address “‘A. 68,’ care American Lumberman. 





Excellent 








WHY WAIT WHEN YOU WANT SOMETHING? 
When you want a new stock of lumber or shin- 


gles, new or second-hand machinery, engines, 
boilers, electrical machinery, locomotives, cars, 
rails, business opportunity, timber and timber 


lands, or anything used in the lumber industry, 
you can get it at a small cost by advertising in 
the “Wanted Columns” of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, Manhattan Building, Chicago, Il. 
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Employment 


LUMBER SALESMAN 
Twenty years’ experience, considering change, 
would be glad to hear from manufacturer wanting 
representation in New York and Eastern markets. 
Address ‘‘A, 56,"" care American Lumberman. 








EXPERIENCED HARDWOOD SALESMAN 
Offers services and a “New Deal” 
able concern—com. basis. 
Wis. Lake Shore. 

Address ‘“‘A. 57," 


to a good, relia- 
Covering Chicago and 


care American Lumberman. 





BOOKKEEPER, LUMBER COST ACCOUNTANT 
15 yrs. exp. all around office or right hand man; 
manufacturing, wholesale or retail. 

Address, “‘A, 48," care American Lumberman. 





LUMBERMAN—WITH CLEAN RECORD 
Sixteen years’ experience, mill and retail. Desires 
permanent connection. Past five years manager 
high class eastern firm. Married. Will go anywhere. 
Best of references. 


Address “A. 49%,"" care American Lumberman. 





EXPERIENCED MANAGER 
Of lumber yard, desires position as manager or 
auditor Qualified and reliable. 
Address “‘A, 50,"" care American Lumberman. 





MILLWORK AND LUMBER ESTIMATOR 


Assistant manager; thoroughly experienced taking 
off odd or stock millwork, lumber and all build- 
ing materials from plans, detailing, billing, draw- 
ing house plans Practical knowledge and ability 
which will prove valuable to a progressive com- 
pany. 

Address ‘‘A, 51,"" care American Lumberman. 





RETAIL LUMBER AND BUILDING MATERIAL 
Man wants connection: 30 years’ experience; con- 
versant with all phases of the business; reference 
furnished; correspondence invited. 

Address “A. 52," care American Lumberman. 





WTD. POSITION AS YARDMAN, BOOKKEEPER 
Or manager of yard. 13 years’ experience, willing 
to go anyplace at once. Will work for $50.00 a 
month Best of reference. 

E. S. ANDERSON, Adair, Okla. 





A-1 BAND AND CIRCLE SAW FILER 
Wants place as filer—wide bands a specialty. Can 
file in frozen, soft, or hard wood, Fifteen years’ 
experience. Best of references. 

Address “‘A. 59,"" care American Lumberman. 


YOUNG MAN—EXECUTIVE ABILITY 


Long experience in all departments of lumber busi- 
ness. 


Address ‘A. 60," care American Lumberman, 








MILLWORK FOREMAN, DRAFTSMAN 
Evtimator; 10 yrs. supt., layout man, exp’d on 
mach. and cabn’t work. Can invest $1,000. 

Address “‘A. 62,"" care American Lumberman. 





BAND SAW FILER—25 YRS. EXP. ON BAND AND 
Band Resaws. All kinds of wood. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Go anywhere on short notice. 

ERNEST TAYLOR, 209 Marsh St., Beaufort, N. C. 


Employment 





DO YOU WANT NEW BLOOD 


In your organization? A lumberman with success- 
ful experience in managing both line and indepen- 
dent yards and in building business wishes to get 
in touch with proprietors to propose plan to oper- 
ate business with privilege of buying stock. 
Address ‘‘A. 64,’ care American Lumberman. 





SPECIAL MILLWORK EXPERT 


Including bar and store fixtures; plenty of expe- 
rience in designing, billing, detailing. Supervision 
that will produce most economical results. Excel- 
lent refs. 

Address ‘‘A. 65,"" care American Lumberman. 





EXPERIENCED LUMBER SALESMAN 
Specializing in hardwoods and pines, desire new 
connection, Good record and gilt edge references. 

Address ‘“‘A. 70,"" care American Lumberman. 





EXPERIENCED SALES MANAGER 


Sales manager, experienced in yellow pine and 
hardwoods, northern as well as southern, having 
nation-wide acquaintance, is seeking a new con- 
nection either at mill or sales office in consuming 
territory, preferably Chicago. Have supervised 
the selling of over 1,000,000,000 feet of hardwoods. 
Address “A. 71,"" care American Lumberman. 





WANTED EMPLOYMENT 
Retail lumberman, age 35. Experienced in man- 
agement, buying, selling, credits, in large Rocky 
Mountain city, wants position with city, suburban 
or rural yard. Best of ref. 
Address “A. 66,"" care American Lumberman. 





Lumber and Dimension 


WANTED TO BUY—FIREPLACE WOOD 
In carload lots. 
Address “A. 55,"" care American Lumberman. 








IF YOU WISH A COPY OF THE 


Manufacturers’ Lumber Code, send 10 cents to 
cover mailing and postage to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 431 8S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


Timber and Timber Lands 


WANTED—TO PURCHASE LARGE ACREAGE 


Timber in South or on West Coast. Give full par- 
ticulars. SOUTH ALABAMA LUMBER CO., Box 
176, Mobile, Alabama. 


Used Machinery 


WANTED—USED MACHINERY FOR THE 


Manufacture of staves for beer kegs. 
Address “Y. 31," care of American Lumberman. 

















WANTED POSITION BY CIRCULAR SAWYER, 
Filer. Hammerer on mills from 10 to 25 M ft. 
capacity. Hardwood or pine. 

Address, “Y. 94,"" care American Lumberman. 





EXPERT CIR. SAW & BAND FILER WANTS JOB 


Anywhere Guarantees 95% reduction of miscuts 

and manufacturing worries. Handle mills of all 

makes and capacities. Any kind of timber. 
Address “A. 31,"" care American Lumberman. 


SAWMILL SUPT. OR FOREMAN 

Wants position; thoroughly exp. 
and strictly sober. Best of ref. 
Address “A. 35,"" care American Lumberman. 


EXPERT BAND FILER, HARD OR SOFT WOODS 
Wishes to make connection with lumber mill. Can 
handle any mechanical job from filing room to ma- 
chine shop. Satisfaction guaranteed or ask no pay. 
Address ‘‘W. 97,"" care American Lumberman. 


FIRST CLASS BAND SAW & FACTORY FILER 
Wants job; saw mill preferréd. Best ref. 
B. F. WHITE, Leetsdale, Pa. 


HAVE YOU A TRUCK YOU WOULD LIKE TO 
TRADE? ADVERTISE 





Married; honest 











FOR SALE 














Business Opportunities 


FOR SALE—MILL WORK PLANT—CHEAP 


Buildings and machinery in good condition. Only 
one small shop in city. Fine location in the heart 
of the best farm and dairy country in the north 
central States. Excellent railroad facilities and 
switch tracks on two sides of plant. 

If plant is not sold at once we will receive bids 
for wrecking the buildings and selling the ma- 
chinery. For further information write or apply to 

SCHROTH & AHRENS CO., Winona, Minn. 


BUSINESS ASSOCIATE WANTED 


Unusual opportunity offered to acquire an interest 
in an established yard located in a middle western 
city. Location makes possible a large turnover 
with small expense. The ‘“‘New Deal’ makes more 
man power and capital desirable. This stands 
most rigid investigation. 

Address “A. 27," care American Lumberman. 














Business Opportunities 


FOR SALE—SAWMILL IN OREGON 


Ten foot band, band resaw, dry kilns, planing mill, 
box factory, logging equipment: well balanced 
operation, capacity 150,000 feet eight hours, Mill 
in operation. Logs reach the mill by motor trucks, 
rail and water. Location affords direct water and 
rail shipments. Steamers dock at the mill, Quan- 
tity timber economically available assures per- 
petual operation, mostly Douglas Fir of splendid 
quality. An unusual operation possessing al] 
essentials for low cost. 
CHARLES 8. ELMS, Timber 
West Coast Life Building, 
fornia. 


Lands and Lumber, 
San Francisco, Cali- 





FOR SALE—30,000 CAPACITY BAND MILL 


With dry kilns, sheds, planing mill and 14 room 
hotel located on main line railroad and paved 
highway in South Alabama. Also tract of timber 
estimated to contain 75 million feet within three 
to eight miles 90% Long Leaf. Turpentine rights 
valuable. Easy logging. 

Address “A. 33,” care American Lumberman. 





A MILLION DOLLAR INVESTMENT 


Would control one of the major sawmill operations 
in California. Excellent timber, long life, low log- 
ging and operating costs, established markets, at 
prices and under conditions that assure a hand- 
some return, 

Address AB-33, care American Lumberman. 





FOR SALE—COMPLETE FIR AND PINE 


Sawmilling plant located on Southern Pacific rail- 
way in Oregon, including 40 M capacity sawmill, 
planing mill, railroad, logging equipment and real 
estate. For detailed particulars address “Re- 
ceiver,”” care American Lumberman, Chicago, III. 





FOR SALE—AN EXCELLENT LOCATION ON R. R. 


Saw Mill, planer, six million feet Pine and Hard- 
wood. Other tract of timber accessible. Address: 
E. B. SAULS, JR., Brookhaven, Miss. 


Retail Lumber Yards 


LUMBER YARD PROPERTIES 
a, in Sale 
an 








Purchase of Yards 

throughout Mid-west 

DEANE P. HARBER 
Roosevelt Bldg.—Indianapolis, Ind. 





FOR SALE GOOD SMALL TOWN LUMBER YARD 


Located within twelve miles of Indianapolis, In 
good farm and suburban district. Priced right. 
Must sell. 

Address ‘‘W. 78,"" care American Lumberinan. 





FOR SALE—RETAIL LUMBER YARD 


Carrying complete stock of paint, hardware, glass, 
and everything to build with. Owner stricken 
blind. Must be sold. 

F. O. BARDEN, Boyne City, Mich. 





FOR SALE—MY LUMBER YARD AT MELVIN, ILL. 


Small stock, priced right, good town and country. 
E. P. KRUM, Bloomington, Illinois. 





RETAIL LUMBER YARD AND PLANING MILL 
For Sale; with Lumber Yard Annex. Established 
51 yrs. Centrally located with P. R. R. Siding. 
WILLIAM G. FETTER ESTATE, Milton, Penna. 





FOR SALE—RETAIL YARD IN CHICAGO 
Catering to Industrial Trade. Switch track. In- 
vestment small. 

Address “A. 38," care American Lumberman. 





Lumber and Dimension 


FOR SALE—HARDWOOD STOCK 


Attractive offer on hardwood picket or fencing 
lath, crating, sound or clear small dimension stock. 
Address ‘*Y. 26,” care American Lumberman. 








BOUND COPIES OF THE MANUFACTURERS’ 
Lumber Code may be obtained from the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 5&8. 
Price 10 cents. 


Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Il. 
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